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Preface and Introduction 


HEN | first tried putting into words my findings about the un- 
Wer structure of works of art, I felt uncertain as to what 

kind of public I should address myself—to those interested in 
the arts or to theoretical psychologists. The subject-matter appeared to 
require some knowledge both of theoretical psychology and of finer 
points of artistic appreciation. I am still not sure whether the interest of 
this volume lies in the new depth-psychological approach to art form or 
in the expansions and modifications of the psychological theory which 
this new approach has entailed. The uncertainty as to the kind of reading 
public which the book might attract forced me to keep my expression free 
from unnecessary psychological and art-criticism jargon; so that my 
difficulty may ultimately turn out to be an advantage. For the rest I may 
hope that the psychologist, interested chiefly in the Depth Psychology 
of Perception offered here, will, without misgiving, accept descriptions 
Of specific artistic experiences even when they concern such controversial 
Subjects as ‘modern’ art, and that the art lover and art critic will not be 
irritated by recurrent digressions into psychological theory upon which 
the continuity of my aesthetic argument does not really depend. 


The book deals with the inarticulate form elements hidden in the un- 
Conscious structure of a work of art or—what comes to the same thing— 
With the unconscious structure of the perception processes by which we 
actively create or passively enjoy these unconscious form elements. In 
Order to become aware of inarticulate forms we have to adopt a mental 
attitude not dissimilar to that which the psycho-analyst must adopt 
when dealing with unconscious material, namely some kind of diffuse 
attention. The inarticulate form elements tend to evade us because (as 
will be shown) they do not conform with the two great principles ruling 
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our conscious ‘surface’ perception. Such evasive inarticulate form ele- 
ments are, for instance, the many inarticulate inflexions of a melody 
(like glissandos, vibratos and other scale-free tone steps) or the seemingly 
erratic scribbles of the painter’s ‘handwriting’. Although we may fail 
to notice consciously these many frills and seeming ‘accidents’, they 
possess great significance for our unconscious depth mind, hence ane 
duly noted by our unconscious ‘depth’ perception. The terms “surface 
and ‘depth’ perception, ‘surface’ and ‘depth’ mind are formed in 
accordance to the accepted terms ‘Surface’ and “Depth” Psychology. 
(Depth perception is to be held apart from Space perception, i.e. the per- 
ception of plastic ‘depth’ within space, with which I am dealing in 
Chapter XV.) 

It will be submitted that two principles rule our surface perception and 
the book is accordingly divided into two parts. The first part deals with 
the abstract gestalt principle which guides our surface perception towards 
‘good’ gestalt, i.e. towards precise, compact, coherent, aesthetically 
“good’ shapes. (See the short exposition of the gestalt principle at the 
beginning of the second chapter.) The gestalt-bound surface perception 


automatically relegates any other shapes—such as the glissandos, vibra- 
tos or the scribbles of artistic handwriting—to the ‘gest 


perception. This part deals with the problem of beauty. 
The second part of the book deals with the ot 


alt-free’ depth 


her competing principle 
eption towards the bio- 
ave thought that the bio- 
ecognition of real things 
n surface perception (such 
ceiving a merely aesthetic 
account for this strange dualism 
tion. Here we are dealing with 


ant’ properties of 
and tries to eliminate 


tone, and colour distorti unconscious ‘thing-free’ 
depth perception which di 

Another example of 
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PREFACE AND INTRODUCTION 


In artistic perception and in the artistic creation of form the two 
(gestalt- or thing-free) kinds of inarticulate form elements become 
greatly reinforced because—as I will maintain—they may serve there as 
the main receptacle of art’s unconscious symbolism. This reinforcement 


of inarticulate depth perception at the expense of surface perception 


calls forth a twofold articulation process by which surface perception 
regains its full energy — It infuses the thing-free form elements with 
a new thing meaning (secondary reification) and projects an articulate 
gestalt into the gestalt-free elements of art form (secondary gestalt 
elaboration). In spite of the identical dynamic function which these two 
articulation processes serve the method of representation adopted in this 
book forces me to treat them separately ; the secondary gestalt elabora- 
tion in the book’s first part, the secondary reification in its second part. 
I shall choose as the chief example of a secondary gestalt elaboration 
the slow articulation process which in the history of Western music 
articulated scale-free, rhythmically free, and harmony-free tone events 
into the prevailing systems of scale, rhythm, and harmony. As an 
example of a secondary reification I shall use the development of a 
Scientific realism in Western painting which ‘discovered’ the biologically 
useless, repressed distortions of real form, tone, and colour (caused by 
perspective, Chiaroscuro, and open-air illumination) and made us 
accept these thing-free appearances of things as a scientific, truly 
‘realistic’ method of depicting the real things. 

The twofold articulation process of secondary gestalt elaboration and 
Teification is upward directed; by lifting previously inarticulate form 
elements into surface perception it enriches surface perception at the 
expense of unconscious depth perception. This upward displacement of 
mental energy from the depth to the surface of the mind requires a cer- 
tain effort in which aesthetic feelings serve a definite dynamic function. 
We shall see that a newly articulated shape impresses us as particularly 
‘ornamental’ or ‘beautiful’. I shall try to formulate a dynamic theory 
of the aesthetic feeling according to which aesthetic feelings are the 
Conscious signals of intense articulation processes upholding a success- 
ful articulation against the disintegrating pull of inarticulate depth 


perception. 


Mentioning the pull of depth perception which constantly threatens 
articulate surface perception brings us up against the second dynamic 
Process active within our unconscious perception, namely the process 
of repression which pulls perception down to, or keeps it on the level of, 
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inarticulate (gestalt- or thing-free) depth perception. This process is 
downward directed and dynamically poised against the upward-directed 
articulation process, establishing a dynamic equilibrium which is so 
characteristic of the psycho-analytical concept of mental processes. 
Repression processes serve for instance to exclude the thing-free percep- 
tions of the overtones, of perspective, Chiaroscuro distortions, etc. from 
conscious thing perception and are therefore of great biological signifi- 
cance. In music and human speech we find numberless inarticulate 
sounds which become ‘ repressed’ under the articulate musical or spoken 
sounds. Just as the successful upward-directed articulation is graced by a 
specific feeling (its aesthetic quality) so the successful repression gener- 
ates a specific feeling of its own, namely a plastic quality. In a discussion 
of ‘plastic mannerisms’ I shall show that any increase of inarticulate 
form elements imparts a stronger plastic quality to our conscious per- 
ception which would thus serve as a signal for the hidden existence of 
repressed inarticulate perceptions. Hence comes, for instance, the plastic 
quality of a ‘broad’ dialect rich in inarticulate speech sounds, or of a 
primitive melody shot through with inarticulate glissandos and vibratos. 
We will arrive at a dynamic theory of the plastic quality in perception 
forming an exact counterpart to the mentioned theory of its aesthetic 
quality; one refers to strong repressions, the other to Strong articula- 


tions, both called up by displacements of mental energy between differ- 
ent layers of perception. 


Tt was the lack of a sharp break between the 
‘illusions’ of dream and of art on the one hand, 
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that an investigation of the form problem in artistic perception should 
should give us new insights into the unconscious processes of perception 
and into ego functions in general? 

Yet the main subject of this book remains an aesthetic investigation 
of art forms and of the perceptions focused upon them. Only in so far 
as it proved to be necessary for a complete understanding of the main 
aesthetic problem was it intended to examine general problems of un- 
conscious perception. These attempts at psychological theory cannot 
claim to be more than an introduction to a new and practically unex- 
plored field of psychology (as is indicated in the sub-title of the book). 
Our preliminary survey brings us into contact with very varying sub- 
jects; in great strides it touches upon the surface layers of perception 
and reaches down to the dim border region between the physiology 
and the depth psychology of perception. For the purposes of such a 
broad survey it would have been spurious to have burdened the reader 
with a comprehensive bibliography on these many border subjects; 
moreover the existing literature hardly ever takes into account the 
Possibility of unconscious perception processes which after all are our 
main concern. The diversity of the subject-matters into which the 
phenomena of unconscious perception group themselves made it neces- 
sary at times to consider the same fact under different headings ; it would 
have taxed the reader’s power of recollection unduly had I expected him 
to keep in his mind the many details as they emerged in different con- 
texts; instead, I preferred summing up any previous argument ina few © 
words whenever it had to be reviewed from a new angle. This method 
of representation might at times appear to be repetitive, but avoided an 
inordinate number of cross-references. The unfamiliarity of much of the 
subject-matter made it advisable to prepare a very detailed table of con- 
tents and I could thus dispense with an equally detailed index. The index 
refers mostly to subjects which are treated under different headings. 

My frequent use of ‘modern’ art (i.e. Western art in the first half of 
this century) as illustration for my argument is not explained by a par- 
ticular predilection for this type of art ; much ‘modern’ art has by now— 
in the second half of the century—assumed the mustiness of an already 
‘old-fashioned’ art (see about this in Chapter TV) and has lost some of 
its former acerbity. Modern art proved useful for an investigation of 
unconscious form processes because—for a yet not fully explained 
Teason—it more clearly revealed the working of the artist’s unconscious 
mind than the more inhibited art of the preceding realistic tradition. 
Modern art has cut away the ground from under traditional Aesthetics 
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(which had been mainly concerned with the artist’s quest for beauty) by 
being purposely unbeautiful ; this helped me to conceive one of the main 
theses of this book, namely the thesis that the need for beauty (the 
tendency towards an aesthetically ‘good’ gestalt) belonged only to the 
surface layers of the mind, but was foreign to the ‘gestalt-free’ depth 
mind. The break-through of the depth mind in modern art has done 
away with the aesthetic surface of art and revealed the unbeautiful 
gestalt-free vision of the unconscious. Thus modern art—together with 
some examples of primitive art—can serve as the most direct evidence 
for the irrational and unaesthetic modes in which our unconscious 
depth mind creates and perceives form. 

The pronounced irrational quality of modern and of some primitive 
art will need further investigation as a symptom of our present state of 
civilization ; but such an investigation leads beyond the aesthetic theme 
of this book into an analysis of the cultural process as a whole. In the 
Postscript I will give a more precise depth-psychological definition of 
what is to be understood if we call a particular state of civilization 
‘irrational’; we then can observe an increase in the activity of the 
depth mind and also a growing libidinous detachment from external 
reality. I may then justify my tentative diagnosis of modern civilization 
as being irrational or primitive. In my opinion, art as well as religion, 
by being less dependent on external factors than other branches of 
culture, would reveal particularly clearly the changes in the depth- 
psychological climate of a certain civilization. Thus the depth-psycho- 
logical analysis of art form—apart from its wider significance for our 
knowledge of unconscious perception—may be able to make 


> of 1 I a signifi- 
cant contribution to the writing of cultural history. 
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FIRST PART 


The Depth Psychology of (Abstract) 
Gestalt Perception 


I 


The ‘Psychologist’s Fallacy’ in the Observation 
of Inarticulate Perceptions 


ILLIAM JAMES, Sigmund Freud, and recently the Gestalt 
Wiis independently of each other, drew attention to the 

articulating tendency active within our (surface) perception. 
We tend for the most part to notice simple, compact, precise forms, at 
the same time eliminating vague, incoherent, inarticulate forms from 
our perception. 

The Gestalt Theory has made a thorough study of these tendencies. 
It calls the articulating tendency the gestalt tendency; the articulate form 
(gestalt) which we tend to perceive, possesses form properties of sim- 
plicity, compactness, coherence, etc. which add up into an aesthetically 
“good” gestalt.1 The Gestalt Theory, while studying the selected gestalt 
in great detail, pays little attention to the fate of those inarticulate form 
elements which are excluded from the gestalt. A depth psychology of 
perception has to make good this neglect. Freud, who also noticed the 
articulating tendency of our observing mind, found that form experi- 
€nces coming from lower layers of the mind, like our dream visions, 
tended to be inarticulate; they appeared to our observing surface mind 
as altogether chaotic and were difficult to grasp. 

Even before Freud, William James recognized the extent of this 
difficulty ; he saw in the observing mind’s tendency to perceive only 
articulate form a serious epistemological limitation that barred direct 
insight into our inarticulate form experiences. We shall see that inarticu- 
late form experiences either appear to be altogether empty, like ‘ gaps’ 
Or interruptions in the stream of consciousness, or else that they acquire, 


1 For a more detailed description of the gestalt tendencies see the beginning of 


Chapter II. 
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in retrospection, a too definite, too articulate structure. Unless we are 
on our guard we can easily mistake this distorted view of inarticulate 
forms for their original structure, thus committing what William James 
calls the ‘Psychologist’s Fallacy par excellence’. 

It seems strange that in spite of William James's emphatic warning and 
the undiminished prestige he enjoys as the greatest American psycholo- 
gist of the last century, later psychologists should have ignored his 
warning whenever they came across the surface mind’s articulating ten- 
dency. The Gestalt Theory, by observing everywhere articulate gestalt 
(or gestalt in its nascence) and failing to give equal attention to inarticu- 
late form experiences, committed the ‘Psychologist’s Fallacy’ almost 
as a matter of principle, yet went uncensored by followers of William 
James. Modern depth psychology may be able to explain this blind spot. 
Freud has shown that inarticulate form experiences are the messengers 
from the unconscious mind; our unwillingness to give them due atten- 
tion may be connected with our general reluctance (‘resistance’) to 
acknowledge the réle which the unconscious mind plays in our mental 
life. Throughout our coming investigation of inarticulate perceptions, 
we shall have to battle against the influence of the ‘Psychologist’s 
Fallacy’. 

Psycho-analysis, though not fully aware of the philosophical im- 
plication of the observing surface mind’s articulating gestalt tendency, 
habitually adopts a certain attitude in dealing with unconscious material 
which, to a very great extent, neutralizes its harmful influence. Psycho- 
analysis teaches us that in examining the form products of the uncon- 


scious mind—dreams and art would be such products—we have no 
right to neglect what seems, at first sight, to be 
related detail. Knowing this, the psycho-an 


commonsense attitude which pays attention to the obviously significant 
and coherent in the dream or in art, and will watch out for the seemingly 
fortuitous, unrelated and accidental detail; more likely than not it will 
conceal the most significant unconscious content. 


Psycho-analysis has not so far applied this method to the structural 
analysis of art. But in aesthetic form analysis the reversal of our com- 


monsense attitude is particularly useful. Art usually impresses us by its 
Stringent order and closely kn 


it interconnexion between forms which 

seem to leave nothing to chance, For this reason, as we shall see, the 

gestalt psychologists take art as the supreme manifestation of the human 

mind’s striving towards articulate gestalt. The depth psychologist, how- 

ever, may be put on his guard by this all too obvious order, Could it not 
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be that it served to deflect our conscious attention from such inarticulate 
form elements as those which contained the unconsciously significant 
symbolism? We know art to be as symbolic as the dream. But unlike the 
dream, which is formed while our surface functions are paralysed during 
sleep, art is created and enjoyed during the waking state. It is possible, 
therefore, that during artistic perception the surface mind (which is 
subject to the gestalt tendency) would function all the more vigorously 
in order to cover up the inarticulate symbolic forms by a ‘good’ gestalt. 
From a depth-psychological viewpoint, current art psychologies 
pay too much attention to the obvious surface order of art and to its 
aesthetic appeal, and are thus prevented from appreciating the many 
inarticulate form phenomena falling outside art’s aesthetic superstruc- 
ture. A truly depth-psychological analysis of art form must, by a deter- 
mined effort, reverse the usual approach and look out for the seemingly 
accidental and insignificant detail in which the unconscious creative 
process of art can unfold itself safe from conscious observation. Such 
an analysis will turn away from the consciously ‘composed’ structure 
of painting and watch for the apparently accidental scribbles hidden in 
the inarticulate forms of artistic ‘handwriting’. It will pay less atten- 
tion to the articulate tone steps of a melody moving in a measurable 
rhythm (as they are recorded by musical notation) than to the appat- 
ently accidental glissando and vibrato inflexions, or to the slight dis- 
tortions of rhythm and intensity which defy musical notation and are 
left to the seemingly ‘arbitrary’ execution by the performer. There are 
many such inarticulate form elements which at first sight would appear 
inaccessible to conscious analysis. ; 
In the realm of harmonic music, at least, Arnold Schonberg, with his 
usual depth-psychological intuition, has corrected the current approach 
of harmonic theory which considers only the articulate consciously 
heard chords. Just as in a melody the inarticulate glissando- and 
vibrato - like inflexions are 
Sandwiched between the arti- 
Culate tone steps (we shall 
call them ‘transitive’ for this 
Teason), so are there “tran- 
sitive’ chords sandwiched be- 
tween the articulate conso- Fic. 1. ‘Transitive’ chord. 
nances and dissonances of the 
Classical harmonic system. These seem to be fully explained by the 
necessity of a natural melodic transition from one articulate chord to 
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the next. The polyphonic voices do not fall into 
with every melodic step ; hence they form ‘ 
tions while they move on in the melodic transition in between. These 
fleeting chords do not catch our conscious attention and the traditional 
theory of harmony treats them as accidental ‘harmony-free’ products 
of the natural melodic movement between the articulate chords. Schin- 
berg, almost disdainfully, brushes aside a theory which dares to discard 
parts of the polyphonic structure as insignificant or ‘accidental’. 
According to his view even the most fleeting chord combination is just 
as essential to the harmonic structure as are the more obvious striking 
form elements. He comes very near to a psycho-analytical approach by 
reversing the commonsense attitude ; the creative process of forming new 
harmonic chords would take place just in those transitive and seemingly 
‘accidental’ chords where new experiments in harmonic hearing can be 
carried out, safe from conscious detection. (We shall see that Schén- 
berg’s intuitive theory is in accord with the general law of artistic 
articulation ; new elements of the articulate form language of art would 
always be created unconsciously, hidden away in seemingly inarticulate 
insignificant details, and it is from there that conscious perception 
surface.) 

Ossess greater sensibility for the importanc2 
Il explain this by the greater significance of 
art. Hence Sir Herbert Read, a pioneer 
developed artistic theories which come 
d here. He stresses the significance of 
Nn poetry, and characteristically refers 
to Gerard Manley Hopkins’s views onthe same subject (which are of 


art) in order to demonstrate the validity of 
f poetry, ancient or modern.1 


a new articulate chord 
accidental’ chord combina- 


Possible to demonstrate th iculate form experiences, whether 
in the dream, day-dream, j 


lower layers of the mind; th 


1 Read, Herbert, ‘G 
Essays (Heinemann, 1936), 
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are stimulated into action. We have already mentioned that the visions 
of the dream appear inarticulate (*gestalt-free’ as we shall call them) 
because the deeper layers of the mind are stimulated while the surface 
functions are partly paralysed. Varendonck! proved that similar in- 
articulate, dream-like form experiences occurred also in other states of 
mind where similar shifts of consciousness take place. The alternation 
between waking and sleeping may involve a stronger and more lasting 
displacement of mental energy between the surface mind and the depth 
mind. But the waking consciousness, too, knows of shallower. and 
quicker alternations that bring about the same result—a temporary 
advance of inarticulate, dream-like perceptions. 

A series of gradual transitions leads from the slow cycle of waking and 
sleeping to the ‘double rhythm’ of the creative activity and from there 
to the rapid oscillations of everyday thinking and everyday perception. 
(We shall be led to the conclusion that these rhythmical displacements 
may be inherent in mental functioning.) Varendonck proceeded from 
the analysis of the dream to that of the day-dream (which is still nearer 
to the dream proper), and from there to the analysis of the creative state, 
the rhythm of which comes nearer to the oscillations of the everyday 
Consciousness. 

We saw that the first link in the series of transitions was the day-dream. 
A day-dream is easily ‘forgotten’, or appears as a mere ‘absence of 
mind’ once we have reverted from our inert phantasies to the ordinary 
rational tension of everyday consciousness. Both the ‘forgetting’ and 
the impression of an ‘absence of mind’ are due to the inarticulate 
Structure of the day-dream (see the following quotations from the 
Writings of William James). To reconstruct a day-dreaming phantasy 
already past requires a particular gift for ‘looking inwards’ (i.e. intro- 
Spectively) into one’s own inarticulate form experiences. Varendonck 
usually remembered its last portion and found that the remainder of, 
the day-dream would emerge in a reverse time order.? In Chapter VI 
(dealing with the articulations within the order of time) it will be shown 
how the gestalt function of the surface mind resists such a reversal of 
the time-order. It is likely that Varendonck’s method of recollection was 
Part of his particular technique; which allowed him to reconstruct in- 


articulate experiences. 


1 Uber das vorbewusste phantasierende Denken (Internationaler Psychoanaly- 
tischer Verlag, 1922). Varendonck omitted his theoretical conclusions from this 
Publication so that the psycho-analytical public knows only little about them. 

? Ibid., pp. 7, 9. 
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It seems to be a far cry from inert day-dreaming phantasies to ir 
frequently turbulent visions of creative states. Varendonck’s oe 
is that he recognized their identical inarticulate structure. The enn és 
for this identity is, of course, that in the creative state (as in pps iri 
ing) the functions of the depth mind are stimulated. But me a 
inert day-dream is static, the creative state is transitive (to ie the na 
pression which I have borrowed from William James); its tenst . 
strives to give a more articulate shape to the inarticulate creative visior 
which then crystallizes into a definite formative idea (Einfall). If es 
as in automatic painting, any definite conscious idea is suppressed, 
creative state approaches the undisturbed calm of day-dreaming. sail 

The creative state resembles the day-dream in the fact that it ten Ss 
be recollected later as a mere ‘absence of mind’ (gap, emptiness, inet 
ruption of consciousness). This again is due to the inarticulate nian 
common to them both which the surface mind cannot grasp. We eg 
wonder, therefore, that psycho-analytical literature has tended to des 
cribe creative states as interruptions of consciousness.” secag 

As in the observation of day-dreaming states, it needs a sanpaareel 
technique to resuscitate the memory of the inarticulate visions whic! 
filled the creative mind during the alleged lapse of consciousness ; It ol 
require a watchfulness comparable to the cool self-control which - 
actor has to exercise during the white heat of a near-hysterical outburst. 
Varendonck could sustain his watchfulness even in the twilight ~~ 
between waking and sleeping, and so was capable of catching ne 
fleeting visions which are otherwise irretrievably lost. (It is not impos 
sible that a similar acuity in self-observation might be capable of pene- 
trating through to the short ‘absence of mind’ before the invention of a 
new joke and discover there the same fluid medley of ambiguous images 


and ideas which we can extract—with difficulty—from the more pro- 
tracted creative state of the artist.) 


Varendonck pursued the series of transitions further towards the 


flickering moments of ambiguity which, as he assumes, are the initia 
1 Varendonck, The Evolution of the Conscious Faculties (London, George Allen 
and Unwin, 1923), 
2 O. Rank (in Der Kiinstler, Imago- 


) Biicher, 1, 66) recognizes that artistic creative- 
ness involves cyclical displacements 


of mental energy between different layers fs ‘3 
the mind, yet considers the inarticulate perception preceding the emergence oft a 
definite formative idea as a mere interruption of consciousness, empty of vision 
Similarly, Freud compares the short ‘creative’ tension preceding the invention 0) 
a new joke with something li! 


ke an ‘absence of mind’ (Der Witz und seine Beziehun& 
zum Unbewussten (1912), p. 145). 
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stages of any perception (see Varendonck’s analysis of the two stages 
in the perception in Chapter XJ). It is to William James, however, that 
we owe our ability of discerning, in the stream of everyday conscious- 
ness, recurring ‘ transitive’ states of inarticulate form experiences which 
form the transitions between the well-defined ‘substantive’ contents of 
consciousness. Any formulation of a thought or of a sentence is pre- 
ceded by an inarticulate ‘transitive’ anticipation.* William James asks 
his reader whether he has ever considered ‘what kind of mental fact is 
his intention of saying a thing before he has said it... . It is an entirely 
definite intention, distinct from all other intentions, an absolutely dis- 
tinct state of consciousness, therefore ; and yet how much of it consists 
of definite sensorial images, either of words or of things? Hardly any- 
thing! Linger, and the words and things come into the mind; the anti- 


ation is there no more. But as the words 


Cipatory intention, the divin 
arrive, it welcomes them successively and calls them right if they agree 
if they do not. It has there- 


with it, it rejects them and calls them wrong 1 
fore a nature of its own of the most positive sort, and yet what can we 
say about it without using words that belong to the later mental facts 
that replace it? The intention to-say-so-and-so is the only name it can 
receive,’ This is the other variety of the ‘Psychologist’s Fallacy’; one 
Was to treat the anticipatory suspension of consciousness as a mere 
absence of mind’, the other is to ‘retro-relate’ the later articulate 
formative idea back to the original inarticulate state. It is easier to 
observe this retro-relation in the double rhythm of creative thinking 
where the formative idea may emerge only after prolonged transitive 
tension. Once the thinker has captured and crystallized that elusive anti- 
Cipation into a well-defined formulation, he will no longer realize how 
Vague and inarticulate his first state of ‘divination’ really was. True, he 
may have laboured and doubted in his attempts to give it a definite 
shape, but as he has succeeded in his task he will wrongly maintain that 
the idea in its final form has been hovering in his mind all along, ‘only 
that he could not quite grasp it’ at the time. The same contention that 
2 later articulate formulation has been present already in a primary 
Inarticulate state ‘only that we could not quite grasp it at that time’, 


will be met also in other contexts." 

2 James, William, The Principles of Psychology (London, Macmillan and Co., 
1901), p. 253. 
7 See the retro-relation of the fi 
initial ambiguous conception in t 
Rael meaning and ‘elegant’ form of ajo 

affling appearance in Chapter vul. 
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William James also has a word to say about the first variety of the 
“Psychologist’s Fallacy’—that which mistakes past inarticulate me? 
tions for an absence of mind or an interruption of consciousness. 
deals with the search fora forgotten name which we vainly try to recal ‘ 
Though the word to be recalled is not yet there, our consciousness ie ine 
merely empty. ‘The state of our consciousness is peculiar. There ut 
gap therein; but no mere gap. It is a gap that is intensely active. A . 
of wraith of the name is in it, beckoning us in a given direction, making 
us at moments tingle with the sense of our closeness, and then a 
us sink back without the longed-for term. If wrong names are ag ee 
to us, this singularly definite gap acts immediately so as to negate ed 
They do not fit into its mould. And the gap of one word does not a 
like the gap of another, all empty of content as both might seem igo 
sarily to be when described as gaps. ... We can only designate the ay 
ference by borrowing the names of objects not yet in mind em 
retro-relating the later articulate perception back to the primary mre 
of inarticulate suspension). ‘Which is to say that our aps ae 
vocabulary is wholly inadequate to name the differences that exist, ¢ = 
such strong differences as these. But namelessness is compatible a 
existence. There are innumerable consciousnesses of emptiness no 0 a 
of which taken in itself has a name, but all different from each — 
The ordinary way is to assume that they are emptinesses of onan” 
ness, and so the same state. But the feeling of an absence is foto CO — 
other than the absence of a feeling. ... The rhythm of a lost word | 
be there without a sound to clothe it; or the evanescent sense of mie 
thing which is the initial vowel or consonant may mock us fitful y 
without growing more distinct, Everyone must know the eee: 
effect of the blank rhythm of some forgotten verse, restlessly danci! 
in one’s mind, Striving to be filled out with words.”2 err 

The ‘gap’ which—to use William James’s word—‘beckons’ us oo 
given direction is akin to the guiding vision of the creative artist . 
thinker which accepts or rejects the formative ideas. The search “at 
forgotten name (which may succeed only after prolonged sh tone 
would stand half-way between the transitive oscillations of the every a 
consciousness and the double thythm of the creative state where t z 
shallow oscillation is often drawn out into long painful states of we 

* The analysis of the thought stream by the gestalt psychologist, Koffka, o 
refers to ‘thought gestalten with gaps’ and the like. See Petermann, Bruno, 


er 
Gestalt Theory and the Problem of Configuration (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubn 
and Co., 1932), p. 270. 


* Ibid., pp. 251, 252. 
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relieved tension. Thus we can apply William James’s masterful analysis 
of the transitive tracts in the everyday thought stream directly to the 
analysis of creative perception, and I may be excused for quoting so 
extensively from William James’s own words. 


_ The main insight which I owe to William James’s philosophical acuity 
is the epistemological evaluation of the surface mind’s incapability of 
grasping inarticulate perceptions. Its gestalt tendency will destroy their 
essence as inarticulate structures. ‘Let anyone try to cut a thought across 
in the middle and get a look at its section, and he will see how difficult 
the introspective observation of the transitive tracts is. The rush of the 
thought is so headlong that it almost always brings us up to the conclu- 
sion before we can arrest it, or if our purpose is nimble enough and we 
do arrest it, it ceases forthwith to be itself. As a snowflake crystal caught 
in the warm hand is no longer a crystal but a drop, so, instead of catch- 
ing the feeling of relation moving to its term, we find we have caught 
some substantive thing, usually the last word we were pronouncing, 
Statically taken, and with its function, tendency, and particular meaning 
In the sentence quite evaporated’ (p. 244). 

Our observing surface mind has at its disposal only fully articulate 
Static gestalt structures for its task of grasping the utterly mobile and 
fluid structures lifted from the deeper layers of the mind by the oscilla- 
tions of consciousness. Hence comes the almost unavoidable ‘ Psycho- 
logist’s Fallacy par excellence’ which makes us perceive in their stead 
either a ‘gap’ or a too articulate secondary gestalt. This fallacy 1s the 
Main reason why we fail to make out the inarticulate structure of art 
form. To cut across the stream of melody so as to catch the transitive 
glissandos and other inflexions connecting the articulate tone steps, or 
to cut across the stream of harmony in order to catch the transitive 
Chords sandwiched between the articulate (substantive) chords, is just 
as difficult as cutting across the headlong rush of the thought stream. 


It is to be deplored that William James did not live long enough to 
do more than greet the advent of modern depth psychology for which 
he had such an intuitive grasp (at least as far as the inarticulate structure 
of unconscious phenomena is concerned). Freud may have been too 
Preoccupied with exploring the vast contents of the unconscious mind 
to give much care to dissecting the inarticulate structures hidden there. 

€ already mentioned in the beginning that Freud, like William James, 
Came across the articulating tendency of the observing surface mind and 
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also appreciated its distorting tendency, but did not draw wee! 
stemological conclusions. Freud found that our waking thin 5 ein 
recollect a past inarticulate dream in a far too sip se - an toa 
(gestalt) ; moreover, the inarticulate details eliminated sail preie 
articulate dream memory happened to contain the most — 5 foul 
symbolism. But he found that, by overcoming the i ach the Soin 
lecting these symbolic details, he could gradually bring bac 5 

ten content of the dream. ; eit 48 

Freud was also aware of the epistemological problem aie 
what he called ‘translating’ the unconscious contents into eo sts 
intelligible terms. But he was probably too anxious to gather a bad 
mation to be greatly concerned with whether the original’s struc vaso Of 
been lost in this ‘translation’ or not. He even compared the ren of 
psycho-analysis with Immanuel Kant’s epistemological aeons 
external perception, but went on to say that after all the pe eirial 
of our internal world was easier than the perception of the = a 
world; the overcoming of the ‘resistances’ ensured the correc 

retation of unconscious processes.1 aking 
It is true that Freud ste have succeeded, for instance by a 
down resistances, in recalling, step by step, the forgotten dream e one ie 
In this way he gathered up the full content of the dream ; but —— 
have restored, in a single act of comprehension, the dream a fot 
original inarticulate structure? That structure must remain, once Pits in- 
all, inaccessible to the observing surface mind if only because a “ape 
articulate (gestalt-free) structure, however well its specific deta! 
‘translated’, ‘ous 
While the current neglect of the inarticulate structure of greet 
form processes mattered little in clinical work which tried to bri oo A 
the repressed infantile contents of the depth mind, it began to ae att 
great deal in an aesthetic analysis of structure which tried to pen ‘il be 
to the manifestations of the unconscious mind in art form. It Faniol® 
seen that our depth-psychological analysis of unconscious inarti + the 
art forms will be little more than a never-relaxing struggle agains 
“Psychologist’s Fallacy’. 

It may be objected that Freud 
analysis of the joke. This is inde 
contemplated the joke’s structu: 
had worn off 3; he dissected it b 


1 Freud, S., ‘The Unconscious’ 
and the Institute of Psycho-Anal 


F ural 
brilliantly succeeded in the struct 


. ‘ eu 
ed true—up to a certain point. oe 
re long after its ec ribiemg ee 
y ‘reducing’ its meaning into ra : 

Pres: 
» Collected Papers (London, The Hogarth 


ysis, 1946), Vol. IV. See later, p. 254. 
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language and so isolating the specific irrational way in which the joke 
expressed a meaning in its twisting of the stream of rational language 
or thought. But Freud did not consider that these dead no longer laugh- 
able jokes had lost their structural identity while he examined them. 
With obvious delight he expounds their relative merits as an elegant 
aesthetic formulation (one could say ‘good’ gestalt) of a poignant 
thought. It will be shownin Chapter VIII that this aesthetic and rational 
impression is incompatible with the original inarticulate structure of the 
Joke as a nonsensical symbol ; as such it breaks into the ordered stream 
of thought and ‘bafiles’ our surface functions into laughter. Freud 
might have overlooked the fact that his aesthetic pleasure in the joke was 
only secondary to its original laughter-raising quality. The aesthetic 
enjoyment of a joke will be described as an * after-pleasure’ based on the 
destruction of laughter (rather than a ‘fore-pleasure’ as assumed by the 
current theory). It will be the main thesis of this book that the aesthetic 
pleasure generally adheres only to the gestalt elaborations which the sur- 
face mind projects into the inarticulate symbolic structures of the depth 
mind. The style and beauty of art is a superstructure serving to hide and 
to neutralize the dangerous symbolism hidden in the unaesthetic inarticu- 
late structures below. The creative process occurs in those hidden layers. 
Hence to overlook the secondary, destroying character of the aesthetic 
pleasure experienced in a joke had the effect of cutting off the depth- 
Psychological form analysis of art. The history of science in general has 
Shown that it is possible up to a certain point to get along without philo- 
Sophical finesse; but further advancement is only achieved by paying 
attention to what seems at first to be hair-splitting niceties. Freud suc- 
ceeded in the form analysis of the joke where the secondary character 
of the aesthetic pleasure mattered little; but his slight inaccuracy in 
Assessing the secondary function of the aesthetic pleasure effectively 
blocked the form analysis of art where the secondary function of the 
aesthetic pleasure becomes of paramount importance. 


it the artist’s work remains a ‘primary’ process 


Up to a certain limi 2, 
material characteristic of 


which merely supplies the inarticulate form 
the depth mind; it is left to the public to project a more articulate and 
at the same time more aesthetic structure into it. The artist cannot 
tigidly determine the future ‘passive’ enjoyment of his work by the 
Public; he merely stimulates within limits secondary articulation pro- 
Cesses by presenting the public’s perception with inarticulate material 
in itself unsuitable for articulate surface perception; hence the public is 
13 
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at liberty to project a new articulate structure and rational ping, 
the work of art, a projection which may change in the course.o ds 
centuries. Sir Herbert Read quotes Bradley as saying that gh ie 
task is not to clothe in imagery consciously held ideas; “it is to produ 
half-consciously a matter from which, when produced, the reader er 
if he chooses, extract ideas’. [ may be permitted to add that pat ae 
may project not only missing contents, but also missing sone ee 
Structures into the artistic form which, because it is hens 
produced, shows the inarticulate structure typical of all unconscio = 
created form. Moreover, as we shall see, it is not left to aoe: 
choice of the public to Project or not to project its secondary spacer 
of meaning and structure. The fact that our observing mind srincnel 
project a more articulate gestalt into unconsciously produced ma ate 
alone ensures that the work of art must become eS onl 
public’s eyes. The work of art remains the Ding an sich about the wat 
Structure of which we cannot make any definite statements. All inl fs 
do is to examine the Secondary dynamic processes which are se ie 
motion by it; we are thus enabled to study the interaction between 


A : da 
layers of surface and depth perception not only in art, but in every y 
perception. 


ve ve pro- 
We have perhaps to correct our first description of the creativ P 


cess as a double rhythm oscillating between inarticulate depth Pee 
tion and articulate surface perception. The primary inarticulate ideas 
is not wholly translated into definite and articulate formative age 
(Einfalle). To a great extent, the creative process remains on ene 
conscious inarticulate level where unconscious perceptions dence 
cate themselves directly to the artist’s ‘automatically’ working 1 r0* 
The cycle of the creative Process is closed through the ee A 
jections of the public whose surface perception cannot but trans ata 
the half-articulate form material of art into a more articulate be- 
(see Chapter IV for the Supra-individual creative process, share shall 
tween the creative artist and his ‘uncreative’ public). Hence we atl 
describe it as the artist’s primary task to disintegrate the nr the 
rational surface perception and to call up secondary processes 1! a 
public which will restore the articulate structure and rational con 
of surface perception. ot be 

If we accept the assumption that the objective work of art ee 
correctly observed owing to the interference of the observing SU art 
mind’s articulating tendencies, then any statement ventured by the 

1 Read, Herbert, Surrealism (London, Faber and Faber, 1936), P- 50. 
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historian may refer, not to the objective work, but merely to the articu- 
lation processes valid for a particular place and time. Again this reserva- 
tion is more than philosophical finesse. If the history of art cannot make 
any definite statements about particular works of art, it can still describe 
the stages of the articulation processes underlying the gradual evolution 
of an artistic form language. This can be done in a very precise way in 
writing the history of music, as will be shown later in Chapters V and 
VIL. We shall see how our musical hearing gradually changed by articu- 
lating more and more precisely the melodic, rhythmical and harmonic 
Progression of musical sounds. (We shall omit from our consideration 
the articulation of the tone intensity between piano and forte because 
it does not show changes in articulation that can be observed easily.) 
We shall see that the progress of artistic articulation tends to trans- 
mute more and more inarticulate form elements (which on the surface 
seem ‘accidental’ irregularities) into precise well-knit gestalt. Asa tule, 
the art historian cannot infuse his subjective all too articulate mode of 
Vision into the objective work of art; this he must leave to the often 
harmful work of the professional restorer. But in the case of literature, 
the historian may feel entitled to ‘restore’ the original text which he 
then envisages in a far too articulate and polished manner. In doing so 
he may well destroy the original irregularities which he may mistake for 
corruptions due to careless copyists. 
' A few years ago a book was published that must be of extraordinary 
Interest to Shakespearian scholars and, at the same time, of great interest 
to the art psychologist. In it, Richard Flatter shows convincingly that 
Successive editors of Shakespeare’s texts have done more harm to them 
than the most careless copyists could ever have done. Flatter, as a 
translator of Shakespeare into German, paid more than usual attention 
to the irregularities in Shakespeare’s verse in order to ascertain whether 
they were in some way expressive and so had to be preserved in trans- 
lation. In this manner Flatter became increasingly convinced that the 
First Folio edition contained irregularities which undoubtedly possessed 
a dramatic justification. He found, for instance, that it was no accident 
when, in a dramatic dialogue, a speaker did not complete a verse left 
Incomplete by a previous speaker, but started a new line. The new 
Speaker might have just joined into the conversation and so could not 
have overheard the previous speaker, in which case it would have been 
Preposterous for him to complete a verse, the beginning of which he 
Could not possibly have heard. These and similar very telling irregu- 
larities were emended by later editors whose aesthetic sense was 
15 
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offended by the imperfections in the verse. Thus in the anna 
sive improvements the First Folio text was ultimately hi = oe but 
fect verse, satisfying the aesthetic gestalt tendency of its readers, 
shorn of its dramatic impact.1 ecm i BliG 

Here we see the articulating gestalt tendency of the ae 
at work. I do not poke fun at the amusing temerity of the leart of the 
historians. Rather does our example illustrate the Senger in ait 
“Psychologist’s Fallacy’ which makes us, in good faith, ee Pall 
own all too articulate gestalt perception for the original bane ticulate 
which still bears the imprint of the unconscious mind s uae We 
(gestalt-free) form technique. Similarly, in judging medieval ae 
may succumb to a naive tendency to judge its still weakly i if we 
harmonic music according to our own standards of hearing. rogress 
take into account the inexorable dynamic change which the Pp: rofl 
of form articulation must bring about in our hearing, then we ae 
to understand certain cryptic remarks made by medieval “ne may 
which seem to contradict our own experience of their music. othe 
all too easily feel inclined to accuse them of hard hearing oer instasie® 
failed to perceive what we ourselves can hear so distinctly pile 88), 
the many strident dissonances in early medieval polyphony, s¢ : Fal- 
while in fact we ourselves may be committing the *Psychologis 


« to 
: ‘culation back 
lacy’ of retro-relating our own advanced mode of articulatior 

an historical period of art. 


‘ 0" 

If it is true that inarticulate perceptions and unconscious me ae 
cesses cannot be grasped by the observing surface mind, th (oad 
symbolism and other mental content which they express are «e no 
withdrawn from consciousness Owing to their inarticulate ge wish 
further repression is necessary. I submit that we have to disti 0" 
between the structural Tepression inherent in unconscious eet in- 
Cesses and the superego’s repression directed against the — 1 
fantile contents symbolized in them. Freud, in a letter written me 
to his friend Wilhelm Fliess, dealt with this structural ae 2 was 
not, however, follow up this idea, nor other concepts in which ith his 
then trying to synthesize his new psychological discoveries W! ’ 
previous biological and physiological research.2 


di 


1 Flatter, Rich 
Expression to be 
? Freud, S., 4 
(London, Imag; 


«<< Marks of 
ard, Shakespeare's Producing Hand, A Study of his Me 
found in the First Folio (1948). bs rliesSs 
us den Anfingen der Psychoanalyse, Briefe an Wilhelm Rue 
© Publishing Company, 1950). 
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Freud approaches the problem genetically. Both mental contents and 
the structures in which they are expressed belong to a definite genetic 
level of development and are preserved as such in the adult’s uncon- 
scious mind. Every perception, or memory of a perception, has to rise 
through the earlier (lower) genetic levels to the mature (highest) levels. 
As the perception passes to a higher level it has to be ‘translated’ so as 
to assume the structure appropriate to that level. ‘Every later transla- 
tion inhibits the earlier one and attracts its cathexis.’ Without the ‘trans- 
lation’ the perception is dealt with according to the psychological laws 
valid for the earlier level and by the means then available. ‘This failure 
of translation is what is called clinically “repression”.”* 

Ernst Kris, in his editorial note to the above passage, comments that 
Freud’s idea of describing mental functioning genetically had not been 
followed up explicitly, neither by Freud himself nor his associates. The 
Problem which Freud had in mind already in 1896 could be now de- 
lineated more clearly ; it was the task of connecting the history of single 
€go functions with the development of the mental apparatus. I will show 
later, particularly in Chapters XIII and XIV, that any perception, even 
the shortest, has to pass through many levels of integration which could 
be 8enetically conceived. But what interests us most in our context is 
Not the genetic viewpoint, but Freud’s structural concept of repression. 
What the psycho-analytical literature commonly calls repression is the 
Superego’s censorship directed against specific contents hidden in the 
Unconscious mind. If these rise to the surface they are ‘censored’; they 
have to submit to certain distortions which makes sure that their true 
Meaning is not recognized; they are then merely ‘symbolized’. The 
Structural repression, however, is inherent in the stratification of mental 
Contents and forms; it means that without due ‘translation’ of their 
Primitive structure the mental contents remain altogether inaccessible 
to the surface mind. 

The ‘structural’ repression of inart n 
fundamental and older than the human superego and its censorship of 
Mental ‘contents’. We shall come across structural repressions with a 
distinct biological flavour such as the repression of the overtones (har- 
Monics) from conscious hearing; if certain sounds fall into pattern 
characteristic of a certain real thing they become partly repressed (see 
Chapter X); this repression is eminently useful for a speedy and reliable 
Tecognition of reality and we have no reason to credit the human mind 
With sole possession of this faculty. It appears that organisms generally 


1 Jbid., p. 187. 
Cc 17 
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tend to inhibit or Tepress more archaic perceptions which oe 
in a dormant state on a lower level of mental or ee 4 
tioning. P. Schilder! found that certain neurological paths cei 
become inhibited owing to their more primitive function; for insta ‘cht 
a primitive perception which did not yet distinguish between a sat 
and left extremities so that a stimulation in the right arm cou hee. 
wrongly—located in the left arm. (Such lack of finer — dif 
appears to be characteristic of all archaic functions.) These “3 dif- 
ferentiated functions spring into action whenever the more Ktigh fooudl 
ferentiated functions become—permanently or Sey pe po 
for instance owing to a brain lesion. This structural repression ie Py 
scent of mental repression. We observe how, during sleep, W on 
higher mental functions are temporarily out of action, the on 
primitive functions of the unconscious mind stir out of their coral 
State. Both the superego’s Tepression and the structural a mie 
be manifestations of a general principle of repression inherent 1 eee 
evolution of the organism. More highly differentiated functions ba 
not destroy the more archaic functions ; they could merely io nee 
to a dormant state from which they may awake whenever the hig 
functions cease to operate, 34 involves 
We shall see that any act of creativeness in the human mind = nget 
the temporary (cyclical) paralysis of the surface functions and a wee 
or shorter reactivation of more archaic and less differentiated om 
The form processes conceived on this low undifferentiated level waist 
—wholly or partly—rearticulated (‘translated’) into more aa ‘te 
Structures which the surface mind can grasp. The artist wrestles with 


‘ : Rn eithet Be ra iculate 
inarticulate ispiring vision in order to mould it into more art 
forms. 


We distinguished between these transitive 
lead back to articulate surface 
perceptions which lacked the 


depth perceptions ait 
perceptions and the inert static ad 
dynamic tension leading back to des 
restoration of surface perception. Such static depth perceptions are te 
visions of dreams, day-dreams or the mystic orison in which the oy th 
may remain for indefinite periods. We tend to ‘forget’ these static ig 
Perceptions; they appear as mere “gaps’ because no translation ae 
more articulate structures takes place. Hence also the often painful i 
sion which usually besets the transitive creative states is lacking; t 


7 an 
* Schilder, P., The Image and Appearance of the Human Body (London, Keg' 
Paul, 1935), pp. 26-7, 
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cerwy of transitive states can (at least partly) be conceived as the signal 
tion),1 superego’s interference with the process of articulation (transla- 
The transitive inarticulate vision is ambiguous and in some yet unex- 
Sti anticipates and comprehends all later attempts at articula- 
a he superego steers the articulation process, SO that the future 
definite structure carries no revealing feature and merely represents a 
rationally unintelligible ‘symbol’. (See about a possible revision of the 
a | of symbolization from this structural viewpoint at the end of 
hapter VI.) The lack of the creative tension in the static inarticulate 
aero would confirm the important conclusion that the superego’s 
aa. ion is not directed against the original ‘untranslated’ expression 
7 Reha ae urges, but only against the secondary articulation 
ion) process which alone could make them understandable to 


the surface mind. 
The mystic returns to surface consciousness with the memory of 
any definite image. Just 


in significant visions without a trace of 1 
me the static mystic orison is so far removed from ordinary con- 
fail ai so that every attempt at a secondary gestalt elaboration must 
‘ pies AUYSUC has a truer memory of inarticulate perceptions than more 
chines ific minds, The mystic orison does not appear to himas a mere 
‘hier iness or interruption of consciousness (he values it too much for 
); nor does he try to project a more articulate gestalt into it; he 
alone among introspecting observers is safe from the ‘Psychologist’s 
Fallacy’ in its two varieties. It is significant that William James, with his 
pep atable flair for inarticulate perceptions, should have devoted his 
é Ond great work to the analysis of the mystic orison.” He takes mystics 
ports of their ineffable visions at their face value, and criticizes the 
allegedly scientific scepsis of his fellow psychologists. Freud, like 
illiam James, gives credence to the mystic’s reports about a feeling of 
Thystic union with the Universe. He explains it as a regression to an 
carly infantile state of ‘oceanic’ consciousness when the child’s ego was 
Not yet differentiated from the surrounding external world; hence the 
feeling of a union of the ego with the surrounding world was no mere 
illusion, but the correct psychological description of an infantile state 
Which is otherwise inaccessible to direct introspection. E 
Similarly the mystic’s report about the deeper ‘more general’ reality 


See later on, p. 61. : 
James, William, The Varieties of Religious Experience (London, Longmans, 


Green, 1911). 
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of his vision is justified if we consider the lack of differentiation in of 
child’s still inarticulate mode of perception. We shall, in the ei, 
chapter, discuss the less differentiated and ‘more general’ mode of we 
fantile perception to which the adult may revert in his dream pam 
The mystic feeling accompanying these ‘too general” mystic ine a 
explained by our rational surface mind’s incapacity to visualize a 
totally inarticulate images. They are indeed invisible to our aa 
waking consciousness, and no ‘forgetting’ is necessary to elimina 
them from our waking memory.” a Pie cami 
James mentions that the mystic has a feeling of continuity prastee 
reverts to the mystic orison; he can continue from where he had . 
off as though the ‘forgotten’ visions of the previous orisons had at a 
become accessible to his low-level consciousness. Something sim! _ 
might have happened in those cases reported by Freud when bce ae 
perceptions are remembered in the dream state. Though the reports em 
not clear, the dreamers appear to have remembered inarticulate es 
ceptions made on an unconscious level. Freud quotes Havelock El Sect 
story that he could remember the name of a Spanish railway stall a 
which he might have read absent-mindedly while passing through oo 
journey. Ellis could not recall any such name after waking, but of 
covered that he had in fact touched a township of this name on eet 
his journeys. One of Freud’s patients dreamt that he ordered a baer 
sz6wka’ in a café. After having reported his dream, he wondered W 2 
the name might mean, as he never heard it before. Freud was able ly 
inform him that it was the name of a Polish liquor which ste 
advertised, so that the name was certainly not invented by the patient S$ 
his dream. The patient would not first believe his analyst, but some ee 
later noticed hoardings, carrying the advertisement, at a street corm 
which for months Past he had been obliged to pass at least twice a ee 
One might doubt whether either Ellis or Freud’s patient recalled ei 
their dreams a name which they had known, but had ‘forgotten’ afte : 
wards, or whether they were able for the first time to tap the memory" 
of perceptions which had never become conscious because they wet 


__*In Chapter XI we shall discuss Prof. Gombrich’s theory that the tome 
imagery of creative thinking may merely represent the undifferentiated perceP re- 
of the child which we can no longer grasp as ‘concrete’ images and which ue 
fore appear as ‘abstract’, le 
2 See the reason why a joke need not be ‘forgotten’ by those naive peoP 
who can laugh about the same joke repeatedly, in Chapter VIII. in 
wie The Interpretation of Dreams (London, George Allen and ee 
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made absent-mindedly. The inaccessibility of perceptions made in an 
absent-minded state to surface consciousness is impressively demon- 
Strated in a passage from Dostoiewski’s Crime and Punishment which 
Varendonck quotes. In the book, Raskolnikoff meets his friend in a 
quite unfamiliar place. ‘I was coming to you,” began R., ‘but how is it 


that on leaving the Haymarket I come along the Nevsky Prospect? I 
never pass this way ; I always turn to the right when I get to the bottom 
of the Haymarket; and isn’t it the way to get to your place? Scarcely 
have I turned this way but I see you! How strange!’... “But apparently 
you have been sleeping all these days,’ replied Svidrigailoff; *I myself 
gave you the address of this café, and it is not surprising that you should 
have come straight to it. I told you the way to come and the hours at 
which I could be found. Do you remember it?’ ‘I have forgotten it,’ 
Said Raskolnikoff with surprise. ‘I believe you; I gave you the direc- 
tions twice over ; the address has engraved itself mechanically upon your 
memory and has guided you unconsciously. Moreover while I was 
Speaking to you I noticed that you were absent-minded.’ 

The rareness of cases where we can verify the existence of unconscious 
Perceptions running underneath surface perceptions, or occurring in an 
absent-minded state, concedes our assumption that they are inaccessible 
to consciousness whatever their content may be. All the evidence of 
Psycho-analysis testifies to the complexity and wealth of unconscious 
Mental processes, and points to an equal wealth in unconscious percep- 
tions of which we know next to nothing. We may perhaps attribute 
them to an altogether different perception and memory system oF rather 
to many such systems overlying each other. In the inarticulate state of 
Consciousness such as exists in a dream or in creative divination we - 
May tap those hidden and variously structured memory systems. 
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Gestalt-free Art Form 


the fact that some examples of modern art do not comply with the 

teachings of the Gestalt Theory. Some modern paintings make the 
eye ‘wander’ (p. 145). 

In traditional painting there are always to be found a few eye-catch- 
ing form features which attract attention at once. They are the nucleus 
of the composition. Round them the artist builds up the other less 
striking forms in a well-defined and clear juxtaposition. There is no 
doubt left about the way in which the artist wanted his picture to be 
viewed. 

This pregnant and simple structure of traditional art bears out the 
teachings of the Gestalt Theory* according to which all perception or 
creation of form is subject to a tendency towards perceiving or pro- 
ducing as pregnant and simple a structure as possible. The eye as a sense 
organ only registers an unorganized chaotic mosaic of dots; the brain 
projects that definite configuration into the chaos which we perceive as 
the forms and shapes around us. 

Even if the shapes around us are really chaotic the brain will still 
Project some order into them. From a jumble of dots the eye (or more 
Correctly the brain) will pick out a few which fall into some pattern or 
which could be interpreted as a human or animal shape. When gazing 


1 This chapter and Chapters IIT and XVI are to a great extent reprinted from 
two papers, “Unconscious Form- 


Creation in Art’, British Journal of Medical 

Psychology, XXI (1948), XXII (1949). Thanks are due to the editor for per- 
mitting the reprint. 

2 KOhler, W., Gestalt Psychology (1930); Peterm 


the Problem of Configuration (1932) - Hebb. 
etc. (1949), en rR, 


[: his book on Art and Industry, Sir Herbert Read draws attention to 


ann, B., The Gestalt Theory and 
» The Organization of Beha vior, 
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into the drifting clouds or into the embers of a dying fire or at a piece 
of wrinkled bark, we will easily project such form phantasies into them. 
If the form material already possesses some order there the brain will 
project even better order into it. Ina row of otherwise perfect circles we 
will all too easily overlook little gaps and bumps: indeed we have to 
make a definite effort if we want to discover these flaws. 

. The overlooking of little gaps and bumps in otherwise coherent and 
simple shapes corresponds to important functions within the general 
gestalt tendency towards a pregnant, coherent, and simple gestalt. If we 
are made to listen to a jumble of nonsensical syllables we will un- 
failingly project a rhythmical and melodious pattern into them. When 
we are asked to repeat them we will reproduce them in a better gestalt. 
The gap-filling and erasing of bumps recurs: syllables obstructing the 
casy flow of rhythm are apt to be suppressed ; missing feet are readily 
interpolated to make up the complete rhythm. 

Poetry produces form material already fitted into supreme gestalt. 
Art shows another aspect of good gestalt which will become very im- 
portant to us: a ‘good’ gestalt is in its pregnant and harmonious appear- 
ance always an aesthetically pleasing gestalt and all improvements by 
the gestalt process on the form material also enhance the aesthetic 
effect. Modern art which is lacking in pregnant gestalt generally also 
lacks a pleasing aesthetic impression. This brings us back to the point 
from which we started. Sir Herbert Read points out that the ‘eye- 
wandering’ effect of some modern painting contradicts the Gestalt 
Theory, Traditional painting excludes eye-wandering by its good gestalt. 
The eye is presented with a pregnant pattern, is attracted by it at once 
and so is given a stable centre of attention. Any scrutiny of the picture, 
be it the analysis of the colour scheme, of the distribution of light and 
shade, or of the linear harmony, will unfailingly start from and return 
to the same eye-catching features. 

In those modern paintings to W 


dominant form features do not exis : 
attract the eye so we are left in doubt where we should direct our atten- 


tion first. Moreover, overlapping and superimposition of forms occur 
which add to the general ambiguity and doubt, and obstruct the forma- 
Hon of a pregnant and unambiguous gestalt pattern. 


hich Sir Herbert Read refers such 
t, Many forms have equal power to 


Let us study structural ambiguity in a more common. example. A 
800d wall-paper pattern must avoid a precise picture-like structure. 
What would happen if it possessed the eye-catching quality of a picture? 
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The eye would not be attracted onl 
tion of the pattern all over the w. 
obtrude itself ad nauseam, as often 
the same sentimental scene hits ou 
to avoid it. 


y once; through the uniform repeti- 
all the same pregnant picture would 
happens with Rococo tapestry where 
r eye wherever we try to look in order 


Fic. 2. Lack of eye-catchin 
modern Painting (after Picasso). 


g features and form ambiguity in 


A good wall-paper pattern must not be ‘e 
Teason. It forms only a neutral back, 
ture and must not contend with the: 
look absent-mindedly at a wall 
realizing what its pattern repres 
first on the lack of eye-catching 


ye-catching’ for another 
ground to real pictures and furni- 
m in attracting the eye. We might 
“paper a hundred times without once 
ents. The ‘eye-repelling’ effect is based 


features and the equality of single forms 
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but also on the same superimposition and overlapping of forms which 
occur in modern painting. The superimposition of several patterns might 
not become apparent when we look at the single pattern without its 
repetition. But, if we repeat the pattern, we will often observe how 
easily the boundaries between the repeated patterns become obliterated ; 
new form combinations are made possible between adjoining parts of 
the patterns ; for instance, the bottom part will fit with the top part into 
a new unsuspected pattern which appears superimposed over the original 
pattern, so that it becomes exceedingly difficult to decide where the ori- 
ginal pattern begins or ends; the pattern seems to spread in unbroken 
continuity over the whole wall. The ambiguity of its structure becomes 
apparent when we lie sick in bed one day, and in sheer boredom start 
to study the wall-paper. We will soon discover that it can be interpreted 
in different ways and its single forms can be grouped into different pat- 
terns which now appear overlapping and superimposed. Once one of the 
Possible form arrangements catches our fancy the other will disappear 
and vice versa. (We refer later to the mutual exclusion of superimposed 
forms.) Once we have made a definite choice, say we have projected a 
funny human face into the pattern, we cannot help seeing that face again 
and again, and even later when we have recovered and happen to come 
into that room the same fatal face will greet us from every corner. 
(Incidentally, this is an example of the permanency of gestalt percep- 
tion discussed at the end of Chapter III.) : 

A good wall-paper pattern has good reason not to submit to the 
Sestalt tendency towards a pregnant gestalt. On the contrary, it must try 
‘0 be as ambiguous and indefinite as possible. But just this avoidance of 
800d gestalt proves in a way the correctness of the Gestalt Theory. The 
©ye, always eager to perceive a good gestalt, will be repelled by the wall- 
Paper as it should be and glide to the real pictures to which the wall- 
Paper gives only the neutral background. - ; 

But why should a real picture such as a modern painting adopt this 
¢ye-repelling technique? The eye glides off the ambiguous forms which 
i nothing to fix its attention and begins therefore . Se 

y. The superimposition of forms can become particularly eg 
Ccause the superimposed forms may tend to displace each other. : 
Could happen in a double exposure in photography. We may be able 
to pick out one of the photographs; then the other will fade in our 
Perception and vice versa. To fit into a gestalt the single forms must be 
Juxtaposed not superimposed. So if we pick out an object belonging to 
ne photograph, say a house, it will call up only those object forms 
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which belong to the same photograph and are therefore neatly juxta- 
posed. It overlaps with object forms belonging to the other photograph 
unless the two pictures have been fused into a single trick photograph.! 
Ina painting by Picasso we might find a guitar superimposed upon a 
human limb. When we fix our attention first on the guitar and then on 
the human limb, each of the {wo objects might call up another set of 
adjoining forms to which it is juxtaposable. As the eye glides over the 
Superimposed and overlapping forms the whole structure of the picture 
Seems to shift continually as each form calls Up a new juxtaposition of 
forms. An attempt at a definite form analysis such as is possible with 
traditional Painting would fail here and would leave our eyes blurred 
and strained. 

Still, even compared with traditional painting, the inarticulate gestalt- 
free structure of modern painting is nothing quite new. Let us remember 
that the gestalt-free wall-paper serves as a background which repels the 
eye towards other objects, Similarly, the background forms in tradi- 
tional painting often appear blurred and sketchy and altogether lacking 
in good gestalt; only the figures in the foreground possess the gestalt 
required by the Gestalt Theory. Hence, it could be correctly said that 
the gestalt-free modern painting showed background structure through- 
out. 

As it happens the Gestalt Psychologists have a good deal to say about 
the relationship between figure and background forms. According to 
them, background forms have no psychological existence whatsoever. 
The retina at the back of the eyeball may duly register them, but they 
are not included in the chosen gestalt (the figure), and therefore not 
perceived at all. The Gestalt Psychologists advance quite impressive 
experimental evidence to confirm this theoretical view. Kohler? demon- 
Strates the visual non-existence of background forms—or for that matter 


Sea between them, If asked could we say off-hand what object it 
resembles? Surely not: in fact we are totally unfamiliar with it, This can 


> 


*We shall dist 
dream visions; th 
see p. 53. 

? Gestalt Psychology (1930), p. 151. 


inguish dream ‘condensations’ from genuine ‘superimposed’ 
¢ “condensations’ correspond to the single trick photograph; 
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be easily demons ie 

se men pr if we are allowed to have a look at one of those 

Giisticitien ih oe = relationship between land and sea is reversed ; 

background Sr out in plastic detail and the land left as a white 

gti toad ae che Ge a a narrow strip near the coast). Now the sea is 
gure standing out against the background of land. 


he Adriatic as the background negative 
between Italy and Greece. 


Fic ; 
+3. The ‘invisible’ shape of t 


Looki 

in : Oe : P 

F & at such a map of the Adriatic its form will strike us as some- 
we will fail to recognize the 


thi ; 
ceo and never seen before; and 3 ize t 
and and sted cad shown only as neutral background. The line dividing 
as the nate i 2 projected upon the retina just as 1m ordinary maps. But 
also chan me combination of the figure has changed our perception has 
only the : completely ; this proves, OF 1S meant to prove, that really 
other ew forms chosen as figures are really perceived while any 
Possible form combination has no visual existence whatsoever. 
. 


behave as We would expect 
ote, in fact, a great 
ble form combina- 


Artists 
them ae are queer fellows. They do not 
eal of behave according to this theory. They dev 
attention and painstaking love to such invisi 
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tions including in particular just those negative background forms cut 
out by the figure from the white background. When the art-school 
student takes up drawing he is made to watch not only the outline of 
the object he draws (the figure of Gestalt Psychology), but also the 
negative forms which the figure cuts out from the background. The spec- 
tator of such a picture will not perceive them anyway, they have no 
visual existence whatsoever ; why then this bother to give them an 
aesthetic shape? The pupil is also advised to watch other form combina- 
tions still further removed from the “really perceived’ figure. Such forms 
are abstract geometrical patterns which are superimposed across the 
boundaries of real objects, for instance, a triangle which the elbow of a 
human figure might form with an adjoining piece of the arm-chair on 
which it rests; or the pupil has to contract into one single form the 
masses of light and shade which stretch right across the boundaries of 
the real figures. These masses of light and shade are again form patterns 
superimposed on the real figures (Chiaroscuro). 
What the pupil is taught amounts toa technique of perception against 

the gestalt principle, particularly as he has to look out for patterns 
which are superimposed over the outlines of real objects. Ordinary 
people without artistic training see such abstract superimposed patterns 
only under exceptional circumstances. Imagine a car drive down a 
country road in the slowly rising morning mist. Only a few objects might 

become visible or perhaps only segments of them; a corner of a house, 

a bit of fence next to it and a few cobblestones below; but so little might 

be revealed that it becomes difficult to guess the objects of which they 

form a part. Then the odd bits might join up into some imaginary object 

never seen before on that old familiar road, until the mist lifts further 

to reveal the deception. As with a jerk the torn-off parts revert into their 

familiar context as ordinary things along a country road and even with 

a determined effort it might be impossible to project the vanished appari- 

tion into the completely revealed objects, though the segments which 

helped to build it up are still plainly visible before our eyes. According 

the Gestalt Theory it is the stronger gestalt combination into real things 

which prevents us from joining them into any other form combination 

superimposed across the boundaries of the real things. The art student, 

however, is trained to resist the gestalt principle and to carve up the 

real objects into abstract bits and rejoin them into superimposed 

patterns. 

We see that superimposition of forms which seemed to be restricted 
to modern painting occurs also with traditional art, only that the com- 
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peting superi ac et ace: 
with i sok ap form combinations do not attain equal power 
sure : 
‘wander’ “a to attract attention to themselves and to make the eye 
. The ain: hidde . : ; 
Whilsa, iowa. — hidden under the surface of figure perception, 
prevent tk 2 painting the several superimposed form combinations 
an, ormation of a stable and pregnant surface figure. 
he eas 
is meme ag of view of the Gestalt Theory no good purpose can 
iin i artist’s play with competing superimposed form 
tue oo s. If they remain hidden as in traditional painting the spec- 
Sthier oe see only the figure, the real object which is represented. The 
tives oe form combinations—whether the background nega- 
sionie perce? of light and shade or the abstract patterns formed by 
form on real things—have no visual existence whatsoever, like the 
sea on ordinary geographi 
about them? ary geographical maps. Why then really bother 
Bu i pa 
Peli artist knows differently from a h 
sore fF + the great improvement in the general impression of the pic- 
and fon these other invisible form combinations are well considered 
form ee shaped. The mature artist considers all these concurring 
ents a aticg : a : . Fi 
them all.1 automatically as he draws one single line which affects 
Wh . 5 
such 2 should form combinations which remain ‘invisible’ still exert 
highly n influence on the general appearance of the picture and be so 
all A esteemed by the artists themselves? If they have an influence at 
Percej 'Y must have also visual existence. If they are not consciously 
tion ie then they are perceived at least unconsciously. This explana- 
Withers a account also for the pleasing effect which a good wall-paper 
i N exerts on the general atmosphere of a room. We may be living 


In th 5 iat 3 
' that room without ever noticing its form detail. Still it makes all the 
I] designed or not. 


J 

ee whether the wall-paper pattern is we tke 
here y its form is perceived ; if not consciously, then unconscious ly. 
Which n, are other forms in a painting unseen 1n the ordinary Way, but 
Microsc evertheless exert great influence. I refer to the minute, almost 
man el ey scribbles which make up the technique of a great draughts- 
achiey, the brush work of a great painter. A good technique : an 
eliey ement much coveted by the art student. But why again: I 
Perce st ar Theory the chaotic scribbles of a technique evade 
and z ion if not because of their small size then because of their erratic 
together chaotic shapes. The equalizing effect of gestalt percep- 
a Tour's Nativity); the background negative 

thetically exquisite. 
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tion melts these little strokes and arabesques down to the same grey 
shading or to the continuous outline of real objects. The inane parallel 
shading of a neat commercial artist will produce in conscious perception 
the same grey as the sensitive and nervous scribbles of Rembrandt. As 
a grey tone they may be identical, but emotionally the parallel neat 
shading of the commercial artist remains dead compared with the secret 
life active in the technique of Rembrandt.! 

The answer is the same: consciously the same grey tone is produced, 
but the unseen scribbled forms of technique are not lost to perception; 
thus the enormous difference in emotional power is explained, and also 
the great esteem in which a sensitive nervous technique is held by the 
artists themselves. 

The gestalt principle as taught by the Gestalt Theory can hold good 
only for conscious surface perception. In fairness to the achievements 
of experimental gestalt psychologists we must not forget that they 
themselves never claimed to offer more than a surface psychology 
which excluded the mental phenomena in deeper layers of the mind. 


There does not exist a depth psychology of perception corresponding 
to the elaborate surface psychology of perception offered by the Gestalt 
Theory ; however, psycho-analysis as the depth psychology par excel- 
lence shows that perception in the depth of our mind (the “depth mind’ 
as one would call it in contrast to the surface mind) is fundamentally 
different from surface perception. We found that there must be an un- 
conscious perception which is not bound by the conscious gestalt (the 
surface gestalt) and which perceives competing form combinations such 
as background negatives or the minute forms of technique. Psycho- 
analysis shows that depth perception is not only free from the surface 
gestalt but follows a different form principle altogether. 

Only when our surface mind is quite awake with rational tension at 
its highest is our eye sharply focused on the real things around us and 
Strives to perceive as pregnant and simple a gestalt as possible. But when 


We turn our eye inwards, as in play, art, day-dreaming, or in the deep 


dreams of our sleep, and the mental energy is drained from the surface 
of the mind into its 


depth, then our vision loses its sharp and well- 
defined edge, the forms perceived become more fluid and intermingle 
and separate in a continuous flux. 
As we withdraw further fr 


As t om the surface of the mind a new form 
principle gains strength, alto. 


gether opposed to the gestalt principle so 
* See Plate II. 
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that it could best be defined by a negation of the gestalt principle. So, 
dream visions do not tend to precision, simplicity, and unambiguity, 
but on the contrary to vagueness, diffusion, and ambiguity. Freud men- 
tions these differences in the perceptions of the surface and depth mind 
in connexion with the secondary elaboration of dream memories by the 
waking mind, where the difference makes itself most felt. In art the 
interplay between surface and depth perception occurs on a far greater 
scale and the differences in technique become of supreme importance. 
The few remarks made by Freud about the secondary elaboration of 
dreams by the surface mind will form the nucleus of a new dynamic 
theory of art form. 

Depth vision also knows of a kind of superimposed vision which is 
impossible in surface vision. In ordinary vision, two superimposed 
-photographs of different subjects could not be viewed simultaneously 
provided that they did not combine to make a trick photograph 
nts belonging to both photographs; in modern 
k out one or the other of the two super- 
the guitar or the human limb, but not 


containing form eleme 
paintings we could either pic 
imposed patterns, say either 
both, 


In dreams, the impossible becomes possible. Often dream images 


appear to contain several totally different thing forms, say a pram, a 
hearse, and a cannon at the same time, as though their shapes were 
Superimposed upon one another. To imagine such visions better, in- 
comprehensible as they are to our surface mind, we have to remember 
that the depth mind of the adult represents really the child mind which 
persists in the unconscious. Our depth mind still clings to the wild 
passions of childhood and its technique preserves the infantile functions, 
among them also the infantile technique of perception. 

The vagueness and ambiguity of dream visions and also the super- 
imposition of thing forms win a deeper significance if we try to put 
ourselves back into the mind of a child. Child psychologists conclude 
from the way in which the child takes notice of his surroundings that to 
him the things of the world appear much less differentiated than to the 
grown-up. For the very young child there exists only one single thing 
filling the universe; it is the Ego of the child himself which he has not 
yet learned to differentiate from the outer world. His mother would 
belong to him like a limb of his own body. Later the child learns to 
single out a few broad classes of things which in a chaotic medley con- 
tain things which to a grown-up would appear totally different. The 
child-things are “too general’ ; aa persons are ‘papa’; a thing 
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called ‘It burns’ might comprise such different objects as hot soup, 
the candle flame, the heat in the garden, etc. 

In spite of this chaotic differentiation of things, we have no reason 
whatever to suspect that the child himself experiences his world as 
vague or ambiguous. The child cannot feel the ambiguity as he does 
not know a subtler differentiation; his own broader differentiation, 
queer as it might appear to the adult, suits his particular stage of 
development. ; 

When an adult tries to visualize such an undifferentiated (child)-thing 
all he can do is to fill his several (adult)-things into its all too wide frame, 
as though he were superimposing them. But, of course, the child himself 
does not perceive anything like superimposition as this again would pre- 
suppose the knowledge of the more differentiated things of the adult. 
Nor does the adult experience superimposition when he returns in his 
dream vision to the less differentiated mode of infantile perception. In 
our dreams we might see a thing which appears, while we are dreaming, 
quite ordinary and simple, but when we are awake and try to recall it 
we become aware of its ‘too general’ content, In trying to describe it we 
get into difficulties: ‘I saw something approaching’, we might say, “a 
pram perhaps or was it not a hearse . . . it could have also been a 
cannon . . . etc.’ What we are doing is again superimposing the several 
adult-things into the dream-thing ; but the superimposition occurs only 
in the waking state after we have returned to the finer differenti 
the adult; the dream vision which 
dream, now appears vague and a 


ation of 


any other structure than gestalt on its own p 
tiation. The difference betwe 


# in mind the fact that the description of depth 
vision as gestalt-free, inarticulate, chaotic, undifferentiated, vague, 


y the naive impression of our surface mind there 


? Examples taken from Varendonck J A 
2J., The Evoluti 4 F es 
(George Allen and Unwin, 1923), p. 96. See about een ef the Conscious Facult 


re : about the d ibido as 
the decisive factor in the child’s thing differentiation ce we 
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is nothing gained by dropping these terms in favour of a cumbersome 
terminology referring only to higher and lower levels of differentiation. 


In our analysis of art form we can expect that it is gestalt-bound only 
to the extent to which the surface mind contributed to its structure, but 
otherwise it is gestalt-free. 

The gestalt-free structure of modern painting is explained by the total 
inactivity of the surface mind. The modern artist tends to create more 
automatically, with less conscious form control, than the traditional 
artist. At the beginning he knows only vaguely, if at all, what he is 
going to produce; his mind is curiously empty while he watches passively 
the forms growing from under his brush. Automatic form control 
means that the depth mind has taken over the form production which 
therefore now reflects the gestalt-free structure of the depth mind. 
Henee, the lack of a pregnant eye-catching pattern, the super imposi- 
tion, overlapping, and general ambiguity of forms which could never 

~ be achieved by conscious form control.* ; 

The traditional artist produces his forms partly by conscious form 
control, partly automatically ; the proportion between conscious and 
automatic form control decides the proportion of gestalt-bound and 
gestalt-free form which the traditional work of art contains. The minute 
forms of technique and the vague background forms are gestalt-free or 
gestalt-weak; only the big outlines and surfaces of the real objects 
which the picture represents in the foreground are gestalt-bound. The 
form control of the traditional artist is automatic to a far greater extent 
than might be realized. . ; 

The artist often sketches background forms in an absent-minded way 
as though he were not giving his full attention to them. While his eye 
still focuses on the figures of the foreground his hand is already busy on 
the background behind it. The absent-mindedness and the ‘focusing 


away’ is, of course, not negligence, but a kind of diffuse attention by 


which the artist looks at figure and background in one glance (an impos- 
sible feat of course from the point of view of the Gestalt Theory). The 


appearance of negligence is misleading for the imitator who will exclu- 
sively concentrate on the figures and after finishing them add ‘some- 
thing’ in the background to give his figures a more plastic appearance. 


(About plastic mannerisms see further below.) 


1 Prof. Gombrich explains the ‘abstract’ (thing-free) content of art from a re- 
activation of the child’s undifferentiated thing perception which we cannot— 
consciously—appreciate as such; see p. 169. 
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Wholly automatic and completely withdrawn from conscious form 
control are the chaotic forms of ‘technique’; in technique forms appear 
to be even more accidental and unintentional than the sketchy back- 
ground forms. We can hardly make out any structure at all and cannot 
even say whether the forms are superimposed or overlapping. But this 
total lack of gestalt Proves their origin from the depth mind. The 
nervous and erratic quality of a good technique could never be achieved 
by conscious effort. The nervous hand movements guiding the brush 
oscillate without aim and direction and appear—wrongly—as accidental. 

The evolution from traditional art to modern art simply withdraws 
the bigger forms also from conscious control; so the vague and ambi- 
guous forms of automatic form creation are no longer contained in the 
technique or in the misty forms of the background, but break out from 
their hide-out and invade the whole picture. In this sense we c 
our earlier statement that 
throughout.2 


The structural difference between traditional and modern art 
to very little. Traditional art contains the same wealth of gestalt-free 
form which only remains hidden under a thin surface gestalt composed 
of the big outlines of real objects. In number and variety these big out- 
lines are few and unimportant compared with the in 


an justify 
modern painting has background structure 


amounts 


sual limitations of our surface mind 


‘ . pth mind as chaotic. Bergson takes 
his stand in the depth mind and reverses the usual evaluation. What 


Bergson calls metaphysical intuition js a gestalt-free vision, capable of 


superimposed Perception. Let us hear his Own masterful description of 
surface and depth vision: 


“When I direct 1 


ntemplate my own self... 
I perceive at first 


1 ., . 
2 Bee Moholy-Nagy 8 observation that Some modern abstract art may represent 
a ‘close-up’ of minute form details in Previous realistic art, p. 174, 
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distinct, juxtaposed or juxtaposable one with another; they tend to 
group themselves into objects. . . . But if I draw myself in from the 
periphery towards the centre . . . I find an altogether different thing. 
There is beneath these sharply cut crystals and this frozen surface, a 
continuous flux which is not comparable to any flux I have ever seen. 
There is a succession of states each of which announces that which 
follows and contains that which precedes it. In reality no one begins or 
ends, but all extend into each other.”? 

Bergson recognizes that juxtaposition is essential for surface percep- 
tion, but not for depth perception. To achieve intuition he gives a 
practical recipe; he recommends one to visualize at the same time a 
diversity of objects in superimposition. 

‘By choosing images as dissimilar as possible, we shall prevent any 
one of them from usurping the place of the intuition it is intended to 
call up, since it would then be driven away at once by its rivals. By 
providing that, in spite of their differences of aspects, they all require 
from the mind the same kind of attention . . . we shall gradually accus- 
tom consciousness to a particular and clearly defined disposition.” 

Bergson recognizes that gestalt-free perception cannot be described 
in terms of surface perception and cleverly gives the recipe by which 
the reader can achieve a first-hand experience himself. We shall see that 
art form often employs the same recipe, namely superimposition of 
equally strong forms in order to press perception down to a gestalt-free 
level. One example of this artistic technique we know already: the 
superimposition in modern painting; a second more important example 
is polyphony in music which we shall discuss later. 

Bergson recognizes another result of modern depth psychology; he 
does not pretend to be the discoverer of metaphysical intuition. Accord- 
ing to him all creative thinking begins with a state of fluid vision com- 
parable to intuition from which, however, later rational ideas emerge. 
These Bergson disdains and by suppressing rational ideas contrives to 
remain in the contemplation of the gestalt-free creative vision. 

We mentioned in Chapter I that not only creative thinking but all 
creative activity consisted of the double rhythm of a transitive gestalt- 
free vision out of which emerge definite form-ideas which can be 
grasped by the surface mind. The creative state itself wrongly appears 
as an emptiness of consciousness only because we cannot grasp its fluid 


1 Bergson, Henri, An Introduction to Metaphysics (Macmillan and Co., 1913), 


Pp. 8 et seq. 


2 Ibid, p. 14. 
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content in the definite perceptions of the surface mind. Bergson and the 
modern ‘automatic’ painter both contrive to remain statically in the 
initial stage of fluid gestalt-free perception by suppressing all definite 
formative ideas, both following the general trend of our culture which 
disdains the rational surface mind (see Postscript). 

The difference between the creative activity of the traditional artist 
and that of the modern automatic artist will now appear not so great. 
The traditional artist too knows the state of fluid and gestalt-free vision, 
but he forgets it as soon as definite formative ideas emerge.! If we should 
ask him what the content of his inspiration had been he will point at his 
finished picture. True he had often been in painful doubt and striven 
hard to give definite form to his inspiration. But he feels that the forms 
had been in his mind from the beginning ‘only he could not quite grasp 
them at once.’ Had his inspiration really been just the sum of all later 
form ideas no search would have been necessary. But his inspiring 
vision had a special character of its own. As the definite form ideas 
emerged in succession it welcomed them if they fitted into its mould or 
rejected them if they did not, and its judgement was clear and spon- 
taneous showing that the inspiring vision in spite of its fluidity had been 
clear and exact. This argument follows the argument by which William 
James demonstrates the peculiar nature of the vague ‘transitive’ tracts 
in the everyday thought-stream. The transitive tracts of everyday think- 
ing and the fluid visions of creative thinking are really the same 
phenomenon and their difference a matter of degree. How can we deny 
that a new idea in everyday thinking might not have a creative spark too? 

All artistic perception possesses a gestalt-free element. The art-school 
student is taught the technique by the same recipe which Bergson uses 
to teach intuition. The student is required to concentrate on several 
gestalt combinations which actually exclude one another. We remember 
that the pupil is exhorted not to concentrate exclusively on the shape of 
the real object he draws, but to watch at the same time other competing 
form events like background negatives, Masses of light and shade, and 
superimposed geometrical patterns Cutting across the boundaries of real 
objects. Ordinary surface Perception cannot achieve such a feat of 
simultaneous perception of competing form events. So the pupil 
acquires that particular technique of gestalt-free diffuse vision which, 
to my mind, is the artistic way of Seeing the world. With the traditional 
artist, definite form ideas emerge from this diffuse vision; and so he 


1 See Chapter I; the wron, 


'g Tecollection is another example of the ‘Psychologist’s 
Fallacy’. 
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returns to the surface gestalt, to the shape of real objects, while the 
‘automatic’ artist remains in his diffuse vision and allows the competing 
form events to grow and overwhelm the surface gestalt. 

Until that critical point is reached where the competing form events 
become equally strong the surface gestalt does not visibly weaken; on 
the contrary, traditional art uses the strengthening of competing form 
events to increase the plastic and aesthetic appearance of the surface 
gestalt. The threatened surface gestalt seems to gain in strength as the 
contest becomes more and more critical. When the art student obeys the 
advice of his teacher and shapes lovingly those invisible competing 
form events he will find to his pleasant surprise that he has in fact 
improved the appearance of the conscious object the aesthetic shape of 
which had been his only concern in the beginning. The object will appear 
more plastic and altogether more aesthetic the more the student has 
succeeded in shaping simultaneously background forms, masses of light 
and shade and all the other possible competing form events. 

This result is paradoxical. How can the strengthening of the compe- 
ting forms and a corresponding weakening of the surface gestalt almost 
to the point of ambiguity have the effect of making the conscious gestalt 
even more pregnant and aesthetic? It might be the secret unconscious 
struggle between surface and depth perception which animates the sur- 
face gestalt, as though the threatened surface vision had to endow itself 
with special gifts of grace and power to keep attention fixed upon itself. 
The greater the danger to be overpowered by depth perception the more 
lively and plastic appears the surface gestalt until the critical point is 
reached where the unconsciously perceived form events attain equal 
power to attract attention ; then ina sudden disaster the surface dissolves 
into the blur and fog of ambiguous and superimposed vision—as hap- 


pens in modern painting. 


We have tried to emphasize the smooth transition between traditional 
and modern gestalt-free painting as far as actual structure is concerned, 
We now sce the reason why the subjective impression is so different; a 
sudden transition from the highest plastic effects of good gestalt to un- 
aesthetic chaos occurs when the surface gestalt has to give way after 
its last and greatest successes." 

We will try later to explain the aesthetic feeling from its function to 
secure surface perception against the pressure of depth perception, and 


1 See for the corresponding abrupt transition from traditional realistic art to 


modern thing-free (‘abstract’) art, p. 174. 
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the paradox which we have just tried to solve will form part of our later 
argument.! 


There are mannerisms which serve to produce plastic effects in visual 
arts as well as in music. Such a mannerism is the ‘ plastic contour’ where 
a certain treatment of the contour gives the objects which it outlines 4 
more plastic appearance. A contour does not exist in reality or in the 
image projected on the retina of the eye. It is an artistic convention to 
Which we have become so accustomed that we overlook it and it does 
not detract, therefore, from the ‘realistic’ effect of a drawing done 
mainly in outlines. Still, the thin line, which the contour usually 1s, 
must not become too strong so that it can no longer be overlooked and 
appears as a shape of its own sandwiched between the object forms. The 
thick lead contours in old church windows definitely affect their realistic 
impression, But to a certain point we can give the contour a pregnant 
and significant form of its own without attracting conscious attention 
to it. Again, until such a critical point is reached a strengthening of the 
contour’s own shape adds a better plastic effect to the object form at 
circumscribes. This effect is utilized by the mannerism of the ‘plastic 
contour’ (as my teacher used to call it). By varying the pressure on the 
pencil, the contour swells here into blackness, there it narrows and pales 
away as the pressure is relaxed, or fades into nothing. Seen as a shape 
of its own, such a contour varying in width and blackness resembles a 
twisting and partly torn ribbon or a meandering little river running 
round the object form. My teacher advised me to emphasize the con- 
tour in shaded parts of the object and to weaken it in lighted parts. But 
this mattered very little. As long as I varied sufficiently thickness and 
depth of the contour it gave the same good plastic effect to the object 
drawn. The plastic effect disappears when, as happens in Picasso’s recent 
paintings, the contour swells to deep and elaborate furrows which can 
no longer be overlooked in our conscious perception. Then the critical 
point up to which the Strengthening of the contour helps the plastic 
effect has been overstepped. 


A more elaborate variety of the plastic contour is the mannerism of 
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superimposed outlines are produced which are near enough to each 
other to become fused in conscious surface perception into a single 
object form. Some modern draughtsmen simply duplicate or even tripli- 
cate every section of the contour as a matter of habit; again the pleasing 
plastic effect is attained. 

The secret of a full ‘juicy’ violin tone can also be interpreted as a 
plastic mannerism which strengthens inarticulate elements of the melody 
not perceived consciously as parts of the melody. Some violinists 
achieve a fuller, more ‘plastic’ tone quality by making every Jong-drawn- 
out note wobble in a strong vibrato and they achieve brilliance of top 
notes by introducing them with a glissando. There is nothing wrong in 
using vibratos and glissandos. Good artists use them far oftener than 
we might think. But neither are they used as conscious mannerisms, nor 
are they ever consciously perceived. We are therefore inclined to connect 
the idea of glissandos and vibratos only with the mannerisms of ‘soft’ 
dance music. But they are, in fact, part of any good violinist’s technique. 
The artist does not control their application consciously by counting 
how often the vibrato swings up and down during the duration of the 
bar, nor does he know the difference in pitch within which the vibrato 
swings. The vibrato is inarticulate in rhythm as well as in pitch. Both 
glissandos and vibratos occur freely in the music of primitive peoples. 
A primitive melody sounds to our ear as a never-ending sequence of 
glissandos and vibratos and we look in vain for resting points on 
articulate tone steps or rhythmical beats. 

In civilized melody the glissandos and vibratos are interspersed 
within the articulate melody which proceeds in definite rhythm and the 
definite tone steps of the musical scale. Only the articulate melody is 
consciously perceived ; the glissandos and vibratos remain unconscious 
and only add fullness and brilliance to the articulate melody; hence 
their habitual use by the commercial violinist as ‘plastic’ mannerisms. 
He increases the vibrato almost to a wobbling which sounds like an 
inaccurate shake, but his daring is rewarded by a maximum thickness of 
tone quality which a better violinist would disdain. A strengthening of 
inarticulate form elements achieves a proportionate increase in the 
plastic effect of the articulate melody.* 

A glissando is, like the vibrato, a piece of inarticulate primitive 
melody, inarticulate in both rhythm and pitch. It slides up and down 
between articulate tone steps but not in a continuous ‘smear’; that 

1 See for a dynamic theory of plastic feelings, based on the ‘repression’ of in- 


articulate depth perceptions, Chapter XV, particularly p. 234. 
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would sound like an accelerating tramway motor. It consists os 
ceptible little jerks, of definite tone steps therefore, which may : 
small fractions of a half-tone and are not articulated into the Tne 
scale. They too are little pieces of primitive melody interpolated Ss 
two articulate scale tones, inaudible to conscious perception, but jus 
for this reason enriching the articulate tones in brilliance and fullness. 

Both vibrato and glissando and all the other innumerable oe 
inflexions inarticulate in rhythm and pitch make up the aoe aerbese pe : 
technique. They are automatically produced like the “technique sted 
great painter. Anybody familiar with the wocs of a young — 
knows his brooding about the secret of a master’s technique. But as I 


: aN. P ; > imitated b 
visual art the inarticulate quality of a technique cannot be imitated by 
conscious effort. 


Itis the usual practice today to carry out aesthetic research in pa 
compartments, either dealing with forms of music or of visual art. he- 
attempt is made to justify this regrettable division, and lately the Acsl ee 
tics of musical forms have Separated formally by adopting the i” 
name of Musicology. This development stands in contrast to se 
general trend in science of ignoring the conventional frontiers betwe - 
the different branches of science, It is the more gratifying, — 
that our observations on surface gestalt and depth perception which ‘o 
made first in the visual arts can be applied without a four de force 
music. But it would have been a strain for the reader to switch ae 
continually between the two basic forms of art by adopting a gee 
method, particularly as a common terminology would be difficult. 
we had kept to a common terminology we should have spoken as 
differentiated melody, not of an articulate melody, or of differentiate 
tone steps and rhythm. This pedantry would have made our expres- 


sions cumbersome and obscure, without serving a us2ful purpose. Now 
that we are well advanced we m 


In music, the surface 


themselves, but they are not as 
melody and form only an ind 
competing form events of visu 
learns to watch form events | 
abstract patterns, etc., and s 


Pregnant and ‘ear-catching’ as the main 
istinct background. They represent the 
‘al arts. We remember that the art student 
ike background negatives, superimposed 
‘©on knows from experience that though 
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they remain invisible, their good form matters in improving the surface 
gestalt. 

The same holds good for the accompanying voices. Though they 
remain inaudible as competing melodies for the average listener, their 
melodic form matters a great deal. The amateur composer resembles the 
untrained draughtsman. Both are at first concerned only with the sur- 
face gestalt, i.e. the object form in painting, the melody in music. The 
would-be composer often believes it sufficient to invent the melody and 
add the accompaniment afterwards. In his inner ear he hears a heavenly 
melody. He rushes to the piano and notes down his inspiration. He 
succeeds in catching the melody and begins to realize that the heavenly 
sound depended on the accompaniment; so he pokes about on the 
piano to get the necessary chords together, and there he fails dismally. 
Only the very naive music lover conceives music as melody plus 
accompaniment. 

The music student learns in his first lesson that it does not suflice to 
write a melody and add a few chords below, but that the accompaniment 
really consists of several voices which form more or less continuous 
melodies in their own right ; not quite so expressive as the main melody, 
but still little melodies. And indeed the more easily and smoothly the 
pupil can make these voices run under the surface of the main melody 
the rounder and fuller the harmonic sound of the whole. Instruction in 
music does the same as the art school. In both cases the pupil’s atten- 
tion is turned away from an exclusive concentration on a single surface 
gestalt and made to branch out to follow several competing form events 
unfolding at the same time. And the reward is exactly the same—the 
surface gestalt is enriched in gifts of grace and power. And in both cases 
the pupil is led to the particular technique of artistic perception by 
Bergson’s recipe as he is made to follow several form events in a particu- 
lar kind of diffuse attention, the nature of which we now know so well. 

In visual arts the competing form events can grow to equal power 
with the surface gestalt and cause thereby the eye to ‘wander’; so the 
accompanying melodies of music can grow into true polyphony—music 
ies sound together all equally expressive and none 
strong enough to attract and fix conscious attention exclusively to itself. 
Such polyphony is either very old or very modern. The old polyphonic 
style died in the seventeenth century, incidentally in the century of 


enlightenment and modern rationality.? This modern rationality did no 


1 See for the Greeks’ aversion against the ‘confusion’ of polyphony and the 
medieval enjoyment of just that confusion, p. 90. 
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longer bear the ambiguity of the polyphonic style; it retained one single 
main melody as a surface gestalt and fused the others into a neutral 
harmonic background. Today, as a sign of decaying rationality, true 
polyphony emerges again, and with it an ambiguity of form which the 
lover of traditional art cannot easily bear. In modern visual art the 
ambiguity of forms makes the eye ‘wander’; in polyphonic music 4 
similar disagreeable effect is produced which indeed cannot be better 
described than as “ear-wandering’. 

Take the great master works of the classical polyphonic style, J. S. 
Bach’s last fugal works. The average listener who is used to one-melody 
music might be at ease at first as he knows that a single fugue-theme 
dominates the voices and is continuously repeated. He can follow in the 
beginning when the theme is intonated solemnly by each voice as it joins 
in; but as the fugue develops and the voices unite into the full poly- 
phonic song, none of them more significant or expressive than the other, 
each equally likely to take up the theme at any time, then the single- 
melody-minded listener can never be sure where to turn his attention. 
While he still follows that voice in which he has just picked out the 
theme, he will often discover that yet another voice has already taken 
up the theme a few bars before and, according to the rules, he ought to 
have switched over his attention much earlier, and he might overlook 
the appearance of the theme in the less conspicuous middle voices 
altogether. Well-meaning but ill-guided performers might want to help 
him by hammering out the theme whenever and wherever it makes at 
appearance, but this practice—apart from its doubtful artistic merits— 
will only aggravate the disagreeable experience, i.e. the experience of 
“ear-wandering’, His ear can never settle down on a little piece of un- 
broken melody without being torn away again too soon because another 
voice announces its right to claim attention by the intonation of the 
theme. 

In order to enjoy polyphonic music a change of attitude is necessary- 
One has to experience the fugue-theme from the very beginning not as 
a melody but as the germ cell from which the intricate polyphonic 
structure of a fugue will gtow; to follow the unfolding of this structure 
with a diffuse attention not concentrated on a single voice but on the 
structure as a whole; to feel how it gains in transparency and expands 
into infinite space (perhaps an example of an ‘oceanic’ feeling in art); 
only then will the listener feel the deep elation connected with poly- 
phonic music which has to speak in several tongues instead of in one. 
The listener educated only in the harmonic style of music will feel some 
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of this elation in those ecstatic finales of classical symphonies which 
suddenly break out into a fugato whose development carries the listener 
up to the final climax of the symphony. 
oo that the old polyphonic style should appear to the 
istener stiff and ornamental and therefore unemotional. I will 
Suggest later a new analytical approach to style analysis and show that 
the impression of style in old art often covers true gestalt-free form, so 
that we can no longer perceive gestalt-free form in old art and have to 
turn to modern art for an example. We explained the emergence of 
gestalt-free form in modern art as a symptom of our weakened rational- 
ity. But there have been previous periods of low rationality and great 
emotional stress. Such a time was the Gothic, which gave birth to 
medieval polyphony, and still more the archaic and primitive stages of 
any culture, But in the art of these cultures of low rationality there 
always prevails an impression of ornam 
In strange contrast to the emotional stress under which these works of 
art must have been created. If we overcome or rather analyse this 
Stylized impression then we can uncover the gestalt-free form beneath. 


ental stylized stiffness which is 


alt-weak diffuse technique of perception was the 
at the world. Still it is not enough for an artist 
An exercise in harmony, by 
voices as they unfold simul- 


We said that the gest 
artist’s way of looking 
to have the power of diffuse perception. 


which the pupil learns to follow several 
taneously, is no more than a combination game according to certain 


rules. To solve neatly a chess problem or a problem in any other com- 
bination game gives similar aesthetic pleasure, but it is a game, not an 
artistic activity. The attraction which such combination games afford 
may be just the necessity for a diffuse attention as the player has to 


Watch several possibilities at the same time. 

An interesting borderline case between a combination game and 
artistic activity is the reading of a crime story. It is not a game as the 
reader is not really expected to work out the solution himself, neither is 
it an artistic activity. It appeals more by the skill of its construction than 
by its form. Its technique could be called one of deliberate ambiguity. 
The author never allows the clues to narrow down so as to point 
definitely to a single culprit ; he keeps them as ambiguous and as dis- 
connected as possible. As this chaotic material is mounting up the 
reader can hardly bear the tension of keeping it before his mind. He is 
only able to do so because he is promised that all will fall into an orderly 
and logical pattern in the end. I, not being a crime-story fan myself, am 
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always surprised how little is necessary to achieve this ee. 
logical satisfaction. A few odds and bits which have been oe ae 
tucked away under a dazzling camouflage of insignificant ee nd 
triumphantly dragged to the Surface and displayed as the logical fu kel 
ment of the story. Still the fan feels that all the Eeceuaneiaale fia 
dazzle-details are now logically justified. I think this illusion has ne ae 
reason. The dazzle-details are justified as a necessary part of the 
nique of deliberate ambiguity. ; ee cil 

It is no mean achievement to keep a story ambiguous so that neue 
Series of clues are kept running simultaneously as so many (po i 
murder stories told in one. Here is something of a lee 
several stories or a Polyphony of plots. The reader can never eit 
trate on one single Possible plot and his attention is —— ie of 
from one Possibility to the other, as in the eye- and airman cof 
seeing and hearing. As in musical polyphony his attention mee the 
Constantly jump from one Possibility to the other, but he fol ee 
unfolding of the whole intentionally incoherent and ambiguous 2 dimly 
a state of diffuse attention with one or the other possibility 


ion 
; . a ‘ arate attentlo 
flickering and extinguishing again, but never attracting 

exclusively, 


In the same way 
illusion of Cogent logic in the end : tate 0 
sible for the breathless tension. The reader is held in a diffuse sté 
attention which he cann 
o push on to the end 
burning interest for the so often me 
hardly compatible with the high inte 


i fans. 
lligence of some crime-story 
If for real enjoyment one is to be ke 


pt in a continuous state of pe 
onal method of thinking) nee ht 
as an indispensable rig ence 
Se state of attention is nearer to eal 
Sharply focused rational thinking. A “ 1 
and murder should cause a sleepless nig sn 
Presents in fact a supreme example of a 
Mposition and ambiguity. Yet it is nearer 

al artistic experience, 


1 In Chapter XVI, I will submit a possible re 


F d’ 
‘ason why a plot of ‘guilt unsolve' 
should be Particularly able to stimulate our in 


tellectual curiosity. 
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the participation of the depth mind which symbolizes itself in the 

gestalt-free technique. According to the psycho-analytical theory the 
dream, the joke, and also art are expressions of unconscious wishes or 
tendencies. All three—dream, joke, and art—use the gestalt-free tech- 
nique peculiar to the depth mind. Freud discovered this technique first 
in the dream; then he analysed the technique of the joke and proved 
that its structure resembled the dream. I have tried to do the same for 
the work of art, by drawing to the surface its gestalt-free structure. 
What remains to be done is to prove that the gestalt-free structure 
expresses also the repressed wishes of the depth mind. 

The proof is easy with modern art where the gestalt-free structure lies 
on the surface, but not so easy, if at all possible, with traditional art 
where the gestalt-free structure is confined to the altogether vague and 
inarticulate forms of artistic ‘technique’ and background forms. In 
modern art we find that the unconscious symbolism is frequenty sexual, 
a fact that will be distasteful to many. Later we will try to trace back 
the origin of aesthetic feeling to a primeval sexual crisis which might 
also be the origin of the sexual form play of the depth mind. It seems 
that the depth mind projects into any projection sexual forms. This 
happens also in dreams. Dream visions might be on the surface quite 
innocuous, but under this surface is hidden a pronounced sexual sym- 
bolism. To discover it one has to employ a method which was developed 
by Pfister.t Drawings made of actual dream visions can be treated like 
picture puzzles. If some details of the drawings are recombined in a 
new way, they reveal a hidden sexual symbolism.* The dreamer had 


1 Freud, The Interpretation of Dreams (George Allen and Unwin, 1932), p. 338. 
2 This too goes to prove that in dreams, as in artistic vision, there are unconscious 
layers of perception which are not bound by the conscious surface gestalt. 
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perceived this symbolism unconsciously in his dream: and hs er 
his drawings, was still guided unconsciously by his unconscious met 
of the symbolism. aind to 

Any perception of the exterior world might serve the pe wo “hild 
symbolize its hidden symbolism. The depth mind acts like the SIC oie 
in Goethe’s Erlkénig who projects his growing fear of rape a the 
nightly landscape and infects with his fear his father, and ee: 
reader, all the more Teadily because our own be well 
is always inclined to do the same. For the child with his su th the 
power of differentiation the real things can still merge easily ieee ant 
products of his form phantasies. Our infantile depth mind uses ‘ect if 
differentiated ambiguity of its technique in the same ‘way’to Pee date 
sexual form play into the Perception of the surface mind. In i att 
art, in dream visions and, as we shall see presently, also in primitt 


e 
: influence th 
the unconscious form play becomes strong enough to influ 

surface gestalt. 
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exual significance of some details. forms 
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in its structure js Hot surprising. In many other 
© mind comes nearer to the in- 
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his weaker rationality suffers the surface gestalt to be distorted under 
the pressure of the unconscious symbolism. 

Our modern gestalt-free art is exactly the same phenomenon. The 
breakdown of rationality in our times allowed again the unconscious 
form play to come forward and disintegrate the surface gestalt. What 
is surprising is the totally different emotional experience in primitive and 
modern art. In our own art we experience the uninhibited break-through 
of the unconscious symbol play with an acute and almost painful 
emotion and perceive the destruction of good gestalt as an unaesthetic 
chaos, We should expect the same emotional experience in primitive art, 
but instead we experience the distortion of the surface gestalt as a 
decorative stylization, lifeless and stiff. 

A more complete misunderstanding could scarcely be imagined. Its 
enormity suggests that it may be connected with the censorship of the 
superego which tries to safeguard our surface mind against intrusions 
from the depth mind. We cannot overlook the all too revealing distor- 
tions. But our mind can be kept from guessing the real cause by quickly 
suggesting another less dangerous reason: a wish to sacrifice a realistic 
representation in order to achieve aesthetic effects by stylization. We 
have met with another example where the gestalt-free structure in old 
art appeared stylized instead of emotional ; musical polyphony allows a 
dominating main melody to be overwhelmed by other voices. Poly- 
phony is experienced differently in modern and old music. In modern 
music, say in Hindemith’s ‘ludus tonalis’, the loss of melody is distress- 
ing and the thinness of harmonic sound unaesthetic; the old polyphonic 
style, however, appears unemotional and highly decorative. Already in 
this connexion I suggested that the impression of style might have a 
special function, namely to cover up a break-through from the dan- 
gerous depth mind. In our own irrational art the break-through is still 
fresh and only there are we able to study the true gestalt-free structure 
of irrational art. We shall study in more detail the relationship between 
onscious form play in art form; and we shall 


the superego and the unc 
then learn that the impression of stiff and lifeless stylization is the surest 
indication that the work of art contained originally a particularly unin- 


hibited unconscious form play which only in our perception has crystal- 
lized into a dead and rigid style. 

As we can no longer feel the emotional upheaval in primitive art, the 
evolution of primitive art into realistic civilized art is felt as a progress 
in emotional and vivid expression while in fact realistic art is more 


inhibited and calm (see p- 244)- J 
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5 iad artist excludes 

The stronger rationality and inhibition of the civilized aiee eal 
the unconscious form play from any influence on the ha objects 
which has to’follow a strictly realistic representation * pour forms 
Only in form elements outside the surface gestalt, like ee did 
and the minute forms of ‘ technique’, where conscious agree freely: 
not reach, the unconscious form play could still symbolize gril into 
There it remained in hiding until it broke out again triumphé 
the uninhibited chaos of modern automatic art.” . ‘culate to be 

The forms of artistic technique are perhaps too inn sped 
Open to the *picture-puzzle’ method of analysis. Sul, two F mtcoat 
for its unconscious symbolic Meaning: first, their hgic. fear layers 
gestalt-free structure which testifies to their origin in the lo expresse 
of the depth mind—we found that the unconscious oni a which is 
itself in gestalt-free forms; secondly, the emotional ‘see mastel” 
bound up with a great master’s technique. A reproduction 0 hs minute 
piece only in the great lines of the surface gestalt and with f a jmita- 
forms of technique left out is just an empty shell. The isa oO 
tor of a great work misses both, the chaotic inarticulate Secale ne 
technique and the emotional impact of the original. He fails va ‘neat 
Teproduces by a conscious effort what the master had create gesta 
sciously. As he copies the erratic brush work of the original, ee 
Process ruling his conscious form perception will inevitably ote ee 
Out and regularize what he Sees: he will overlook the little oF the 
vaguenesses as accidental and insignificant in which, however 


S had symbolized itself most powerfully. uncon 
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Considering the difficulties of a direct interpretation of technique, a 
self-analysis which I made accidentally while sketching the portrait of 
a friend might be of interest. My friend, a psycho-analyst, had a 
friendly ever-smiling face and wore glasses which hid his eyes. It tempted 
me to give his eyes the penetrating expression befitting his analytical 
profession. I sketched the iris behind the eye-glass with three vague 
strokes: roughly a vertical stroke—a dot—and a vertical stroke again. 
I was pleased to see that they were sufficient to give the eye the desired 
penetrating quality. I repeated the ‘stroke-dot-stroke’ motif leisurely 
in the smiling wrinkles of the mouth and the folds of his coat and the 
stare of the eye seemed to gain in a certain maliciousness (background 
forms always reinforce similar forms contained in the figure, and the 
eye is perhaps the form on which we focus most frequently in judging 
the expression of a face). In shaping the sweeping folds of the coat I 
remembered that the head of the Medusa who could petrify the on- 
looker had a sexual symbolic meaning and pondered whether the 
stroke-dot-stroke motif in all its simplicity and vagueness did not 
derive its emotional quality (the ‘petrifying’ stare) from the same 
unconscious symbolism. 

The reaction of my friend confirmed my auto-analysis. If the sketch 
were almost a ‘family portrait’ before, it was so no longer; and he 
startled me somewhat by saying half jokingly, half in earnest, that he 
objected particularly to some background forms as they ‘lacked 
respect’. These background forms were the last variation of the stroke- 
dot-stroke motif which I had added after I had already guessed the 
motif’s unconscious meaning. They were vague enough to represent 
nothing but shading. But I was naive no more and my sensitive friend 


must have felt that. 


Surface perception is a particularly unsuitable instrument with which 
to perceive symbolic forms because the symbolism likes to hide itself 
in accidental and insignificant-looking flaws. The gap-filling and bump- 
erasing function of surface perception is likely to suppress accidental 
flaws and with them the hidden symbolism, very much to the delight of 
the superego which safeguards the surface mind from the repressed 
wishes of the unconscious. The hand of the superego reaches further. It 
was already responsible for the disguise of the unconscious symbolism 
as inconspicuous and insignificant-looking details. The disguise must be 
heavier for the civilized mind than for the primitive. Hence the more 
ostensible symbolism in primitive art. The gestalt process of the surface 
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erego work 

mind (belonging to the technique of the ego) and the a: 
hand in hand. One could explain the decadence of great oe as bY 
style just as well by the polishing action of the gestalt percep 
the censorship of the superego. ; 1 discovered such 
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waking surface mind. When : “ i charac 
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important; Freud had only to observe which details would be uel the 
first in order to know where he had to start his analysis. “ ; direct© 
gestalt process of the surface mind is not a blind instrument important 
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alt Theory by psycho-analysis as <i ception 
ind is concerned. Not that gestalt per 
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62. 
1 Freud, The Interpretation of Dreams (George Allen and Unwin, 1932), Peto 
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A new great period style is never recognized as such while it slowly 
develops. To the contemporaries the cultural output of their period 
appears as a chaotic expression of so many contradictory and conflict- 
Ing personalities. Out of such dazzling diversity the modern Impres- 
sionist style was born. But once a period becomes history, the diversities 
Seem to lose significance and common traits hitherto unsuspected be- 
come more and more emphasized in the perception. In the end, the 
whole creative output of a period is no longer the conflicting expression 
of individualities but the more or less impersonal example of a uniform 
‘period’ style. 

This slow emergence of uniformity in place of diversity is far and 
away the most impressive example of the action of the gestalt process. 
It steam-rolls and levels down into dead uniformity all differences be- 
tween the individuals of a period, all differences even between good and 
bad craftsmanship into one single all-equalizing impression of style. 
This impression of style is all the stronger, the wilder and the more 
uninhibited a cultural period was, so that all primitive and archaic 
cultures have produced stronger styles than periods of civilized rationa- 
lity. The Greek temple was created not in the rational Periclean time 
(when Phidias sculptured his realistic statues) but in the preceding 
archaic period which filled its temples with rigid stylized images of 
Apollo bearing the mystic archaic smile on their lips. Western civiliza- 
tion owes its strongest style—the Gothic—not to the enlightened Renais- 
Sance in Italy but to the religious frenzy of France which created at the 
Same time and at the same place the polyphony of Western music. A 
sensitive friend told me that he had made it his special hobby to learn 
how to distinguish between really good Gothic form and indifferent or 
bad form; it required a rigorous training of his form sense to overcome 
the overpowering impression of the Gothic style and to discern under- 
neath the individual craftsmanship. Surely, the great Gothic artisans 
themselves had no such difficulty in judging their own and their fellows’ 
Work. 


This truly grandiose reaction by the mass-superego is made necessary 


by the more dangerous nature of symbolic art form. A dream memory 
is easily forgotten, but in a work of art the unconscious symbolism 
Stands permanently embodied. We cannot forget it or destroy it there; 
SO our own perception changes; and it changes all the more drastically, 
the more dangerous the unconscious form play had been. Then a great 


Style is born. 
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oe wl i atta Tike 
To the primitive artist his own work must appear fearfully alive lik 

nightmares which a child may see in his phantasies. It is more i 

to our own surrealist art which had to abandon civilized realism 


. > of 
express the anguish and cruelty of our tormented age.' The decay © 


rationality in our own time has made us more sensitive to the turmoil 
of ecstasy and fear which the primitive man feels in his dancing, . 
religious feasts, and in his art. Still, the civilized spectator cannot whol ; 
free himself from the impression of rigid style and dead ornament. ; 
call primitive art Stylized thereby using a term which we apply in i. 
first place to a sophisticated art which purposely drops realism 3 
achieve somewhat tame ornamental effects. This extreme transmutare’ 
can now be explained by a particularly vehement secondary elaborate 
changing a chaotic uninhibited art into the strongest and severest — S 
effects of which we know in the world of arts. Still, even in our constON 
experience there is a definite difference between the stylization of o 
tive art and the tame Stylizing effects of a modern decorative art. T S, 
modern decorative art appears calm and without intrinsic tension 
while the primitive stylization is rigid and taut with a convulsive contor 
Hon. The stylized surface gestalt had to harden in order not to crac 
under the continued pressure exerted by the repressed wishes. 
A careful serutiny can reconstruct the experience of gestalt-free for 
now overgrown by the powerful impression of style. For instances 
archaic Celtic “Flecht-Ornamente’ (braided ornaments) show inter 
twining almost serpent-like animal forms which seem nowhere to begit 
or to end.? They obviously lack the compactness or simplicity o a 
heless, the distressing effect of gestalt-free ee 
victee aa modern art does not occur here. iene 
automatic artist painting serpent-like 1M” 
tably fused into each other as a result of the flu! 
modern artist dissolves the sharply defined i 
world. The effect on the average spectator , 
: in traditional paintings—t? a 
until his eyes become blurred and straine 9 


things of the exterior 


1 See for the dynamics in th 
XII. © Growth and decay of Europe 


* See Plate III. 
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_ spon Pegi no longer worries him. The so-called ornament, how- 

nibs = a ria Just as much as the modern painting and was 

sma sent s 2 ftv! visions of an archaic artist. In this case the 

— into a mere stylized ornament prevents our perception 
g its gestalt-free structure. 


nis really obliterated by 
o that we can no longer 
to superimposition 


But sometimes the original gestalt-free visio 
the Projection of a secondary gestalt into it s 
erste its real gestalt-free structure. This happens 
se is So characteristic of gestalt-free perception. 
do can often be transformed into a so-called ‘condensa- 
senntee . ensations occur quite freely in dreams side by side with 
posed —— vision ; they are queer-looking mixtures com- 
abe whieet parts taken from different objects, such as the apparition 
dienahes angel composed of bird and human forms. In the dream-like 
aeons art we find condensations between different objects such as 
re - = growing from pieces of furniture. Or in primitive art we 
aan ee poles human figures curiously grown together into freak 
ep a cio like genuine superimposed vision, seems to be 
folly a3 the undifferentiated vision of the child who does not as yet 
y differentiate between objects which would appear quite distinct 


and totally different to the adult. But while genuine superimposed 
Vision represents a truly undifferentiated vision as it contains several 
adult-things in their entirety fused into one single fluid and vague vision, 
4 condensation selects only 2 few odd sections from the several objects 
and composes them into a new freak thing, no longer fluid and vague 
but crudely clear; a nonsensical freak, it is true, but in its formal struc- 
ture perfect gestalt, well defined and compact and easily visualized in a 
fully awakened state of mind. 


: One might say—superimposed vision is 
irrational in structure, but not necessarily irrational in content, while a 
condensation is rational in its structure, but irrational in its content.! 
We demonstrated the impossibility of superimposed vision in the 
waking state by the example of two superimposed photographs. Pro- 
vided that they did not fuse into a trick photograph they could not be 
viewed simultaneously. Now 4 condensation is like a trick photograph 
which fuses several incompatible images into one single freak shape. 


eady a secondary gestalt articulation of an origin- 
ally gestalt-free vision- Nothing has confused me more in my depth-psychological 
analysis of art form than Freud’s assertion that a condensation was a typical 


Structure of the unconscious form processes; see Pp. 113. 
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The result is queer and nonsensical, but without the dazzling ambiguity 
and fluidity of superimposed vision. 2 
Thus the civilized spectator views the fluid visions of the primitive 
artist as though they were freaks, These human figures inextricably fused 
together as they squat on each other in primitive totem poles, are they 
really crude freaks, multiple Siamese twins? We have to credit the primi- 
tive artist with the undifferentiated vision of the child where the sharply 
defined forms of the external world lose their definite boundaries and 
intermingle into diffuse and dream-like apparitions. Out of such an 
undifferentiated vision the Primitive artist has, in all probability, created 
the human shapes fused into the totem poles. A process of secondary 
elaboration of gestalt-free into gestalt-bound form has ‘condensed’ the 
undifferentiated vision into the well-defined but crude freaks which the 
civilized spectator now perceives, ; 
The primitive visions of human shapes squatting on each other's 
heads must have some demoniacal meaning. It recurs in Milton’s 
famous description of Satan: “His stature reached the sky, and on his 
crest sate Horror plum’d. . . .” Sir Herbert Read (in his essay ‘ Obscurity 
in Poetry’) quotes two comments on this passage to show the different 
ways in which such a poetical vision is re-experienced by its readers. In 
fact, one of the two ways is a genuine superimposed vision, the other a 
condensation. The first commentator, Dr Newton, condenses Milton’s 
vision of Horror Squatting on Satan’s helmet into a sharp and crude 
shape and finds the result—understandably enough— extravagant’. . « 
‘Horror is personified and made the plume of his helmet... .’ . 
The second commentator, Warton, criticizes this crude condensation. 
He says: ‘We have no precise or determinate conception of what Milton 
means. And we detract from the sublimity of the passage in endeavour- 
ing to explain it, and to ive it a distinct signification. Here is a nameless 
terrible grace, resulting from a mixture of ideas, and a confusion of 
imagery.’ 
If we return to the imagery of a primitive totem pole we must deplore 
the fact that our style perception has forced us to condense the fluid 


vision of the primitive artist into extravagant absurdity so that our eyes 
can never see their demoniacal, terrible grace. 


Still, not all branches of primitive art have lost their wild and irritating 
life. We have spoken already of the Continuous glissandos and vibratos 
of primitive melody. Their oscillating movement, like the oscillating 

1 See Plate V. 
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sg Movements of primitive dancers, is still chaotic and full of dazzling 
sn Bo poe Athan of stiff and ornamental style. Unlike the visual 
Palen = — music has retained primitive forms throughout 
er 4 we y in the glissandos and vibratos, but also in many other 
etails. And here the secondary elaboration into stylized orna- 

ment has taken place. What we are accustomed to call melodic ‘orna- 
Ments’ are obvious relics from archaic times ; their origin can be traced 
back to the very dawn of Western music. 
But, so far as I know, it has struck nobody that these archaic melodic 
details should serve now as colouring decorations to modern music ; SO 
much have we got used to the paradoxical fact that all archaic art must 
be necessarily decorative and ornamental. The melodic ornaments like 
shake, arpeggio, grace note, mordent are only partly inarticulate when 
compared with the fully inarticulate glissando or vibrato. The glissando 
and vibrato are inarticulate both in pitch and rhythm, the ornaments 
are articulate in pitch but inarticulate in rhythm ; if the oscillatory move- 
ment ofa vibrato is gradually increased it will approach a badly executed 
shake and at last be transformed into a real shake; similarly if a glis- 
sando is articulated in scale steps it becomes an arpeggio or only a single 
grace note. It is not always fully realized by musicians that the essence 
of such ornaments is their free, i.€. inarticulate rhythm. Were it other- 
wise, the composer would have noted their rhythm, e.g. he would have 
noted the grace note as an exact semi-quaver, etc. As it is, he left their 
rhythmical measurement to the performer who has to rely in their exe- 
cution on his unconscious form sense. Which musician would care to 
know how often in the bar the shake swings up and down and whether 
his grace note lasted longer or shorter than a semi-quaver? The attrac- 
tion of a sustained shake sounding continually over a bass melody is its 
complete rhythmical independence from the main melody and its pecu- 
liar ‘ornamental’ colour would immediately disappear if its rhythm 


were related in any way to the rhythm of the melody. 
The ornaments are not fully articulated into the melody. Without 


them, the melody would still retain its identity, and would only sound 
poorer. Just like the altogether inarticulate glissandos and vibratos the 
ornaments serve to increase the plastic and aesthetic appearance of the 
articulate melody. Hence we call them ‘ornaments’. As such their use 
can be traced back to the very beginning of articulate Western music ; 
they are in fact authentic remnants of prehistoric primitive music. But 


1Sece for the compulsive laughter in perceiving primitive mu 
p. 105. 
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to us these ornaments have become part of a richly ornamented style; 
either graceful as in the coloraturas of Zerbinetta in R. Strauss’s opera 
Ariadne auf Naxos, or pompous as in a bass aria in an oratorio by 
Handel. It will be observed that style effects in general tend to fall in 
the two categories of aesthetic feelings: the sublime and the graceful. 
A possible reason for this will be suggested later. In music as in visual 
arts, the secondary elaboration succeeds in transforming chaotic prim 
tive form into a rigid and ornamental style. (See for the function of the 
Ornament in the musical articulation process, p. 118.) 


Another example of extreme secondary elaboration into style is the 
art of the primitive in our own civilized world. I refer to the woman. 
Less inhibited than the man she introduces little-disguised sexual sym 
bolism into her clothing, particularly into her hats. Her intention Is t@ 
excite rather than to be aesthetic. But the reaction of the civilized 
superego is swift and energetic. The new fashion soon loses its exciting 
and at the same time repulsive quality; it slips out of fashion within a 
year or so and in a few decades it has become something totally differ- 
ent: an historical costume. As such it displays richer decorative effects 
than any other art and no public procession is complete without it. 
What a change indeed! The exciting quality of a new fashion consists 
partly in its revealing emphasis on a certain part of the body; there 1s 4 
certain indecency in this, deeply felt by the conservative opponents ofa 
new fashion ; as an historical Costume it seems to hang awkwardly on the 
body without regard to the natural lines; perhaps another example af 
the rigidity and stiffness adhering to all strong style effects. The crino- 
line might appear a most complete covering of the female body. But 
now that it comes back into fashion we might do well to realize that it 
symbolizes, and therefore emphasizes, the WOH. Wilhelm Busch, the 
German humorist, uses in his Adelchens Spaziergang the extreme cone 
trast between the crinoline as a chaste old-fashioned garment and its 
destroyed unconscious symbolism. Adelchen, an old maid, goes for a 
walk in her crinoline. A he-goat (was he a Dionysian satyr?) is attracted 
by the voluminous garment, lowers his horns, and charges into it. The 
lady faints and the he-goat carries off the collapsed frame of the crino- 
line. This outrage on the chastity of the lady is carried to its logical 
conclusion. A clever stork finds the abandoned frame of the crinoline 
and makes it into a nest in which he rears his little stork children. The 
symbolism is rather stark, but perhaps only so because the original 
sexual meaning of the crinoline shape has been so utterly obscured by 
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its transmutation into an historical costume. The strong comical effect 
results from the contrast between the conscious and unconscious mean- 
ing of the story. 
Pro nis phases of our civilized culture cannot quite equal the 
ae ects of primitive art. But we noted that the strongest styles 
: y arose in archaic periods of our culture. There seems to be a 
strict proportion between the strength of the original unconscious 
form play, its disintegration of the surface gestalt and the subsequent 
transformation into style effects. The superego mobilizes the style pro- 
cess only to the extent that is necessary to keep the unconscious form 
Play in check. 


. Our dynamic interpretation of style effects has been almost entirely 
anticipated by the youthful Nietzsche in his famous book, Der Ursprung 
der Tragoedie aus dem Geiste der Musik (‘The Origin of the Tragedy 
from the Spirit of Music’), which still forms the standard work of 
modern Aesthetics in spite of its visionary and vehement discourse. His 
Dionysian art principle, both chaotic and destructive, corresponds to 
the unconscious form play of the depth mind; his Apollinian form 
Principle which moulds the Dionysian break-through into the images of 
dreams and art corresponds to the gestalt function which articulates the 
chaotic break-through of the depth mind. Nietzsche formed his theory 
on the example of Greek art. He felt that our modern impression of 
Greek art was inconsistent with the spirit of ancient Greece. Under the 
surface of classical beauty, of sublimity and grace lie covered the bar- 
barian ecstasies of archaic Greece. The Greek tragedy grew from the 
Dionysian mysteries as an expression of Dionysian fear and anguish, of 
cravings for self-destruction and mystic union with the Universe (the 
Oceanic feeling according to Freud). For Nietzsche the Chorus of the 
tragedy is not a detached observer who accompanies the happenings on 
the stage with his calm and balanced commentary, but a dithyrambic 
hymn expressing the Dionysian emotions. But in the course of many 
generations the Greek works of art lost their acute emotion and pain 
and in our eyes have been transfigured into the sublimity and grace of 


“classical beauty’. 


Nietzsche interprets this transfiguration as the outcome of the struggle 


between the two basic form principles of dream and art: Dionysos 

(Thanatos according to Freud) and Apollo (Eros). Dionysos is the 

chaotic life force itself which tries to break up individual existence, 

Apollo the form principle of differentiation (the ‘ principium individua- 
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tionis’ according to Schopenhauer) which safeguards individual exis- 
tence by moulding the Dionysian chaos into order and beauty. Apollo is 
the Dream God who uses the imagery of dreams to tame the destruc- 
tive break-through of Dionysos. Apollo and Dionysos in this sense are 
the structural principles of differentiation and of chaos underlying all 
manifestations of life. (We will revert to the philosophical aspect of this 
form dualism.) 

The interplay between the two form principles decides how far a work 
of art is Dionysian or Apollinian at the outset. The revolutionary type 
of artist is Dionysian, the conservative type Apollinian. But Nietzsche 
assumes—and this is of paramount importance—that the interplay be- 
tween the forces does not end with the creation of the work of art; tt 
continues in the perception of the public where Apollo tries to trans- 
figure into beauty what is still left of the Dionysian upheaval.! This 
the secondary elaboration into style. A later generation will preceive 
all the more the Apollinian effects of order and beauty the more there 
has been chaos and disorder in the work of art. Nietzsche predicts: 
“Only so much of that fundament of existence, of the Dionysian 
“Urgrund” of the world is allowed to enter the consciousness of the 
human individual as can be overcome by that Apollinian force of trans- 
figuration so that these two forces of art creation must unfold their 
powers in strict mutual Proportion, according to the eternal law of 
Justice. Where the Dionysian forces rise with such vehemence as We 
experience today there must have already descended among us Apollo, 
hidden in a cloud, whose richest effects of beauty only a later generation 
will behold.’ 

Nietzsche predicts that the art of today, just because the Dionysian 
forces have made it chaotic and Painful, is destined to produce in the 


‘ A effect of beauty, according to 4 
law of strict Proportion’ between the original Dionysian break-through 


i : 8 Pect of the creativ shared out between 
the artist and his public in Chapter I, p. 13, and icone 
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i va vertical line in the Gothic style; here is also the 
Stour nid nemens which—with or without conscious intention 
SUE teers few es any curve we try to draw. No form principle of 
The panies 1. has arisen in Western art since the Middle Ages. ; 
iin heehee no emer century was style-crazy but could not achieve 
wi. $3 ‘ a: ition to equal the old great styles bya new style of its 
‘aude 3 s ho born without intention and sometimes, as in the case of 
formatis momibectures against the intention of their creators. The style 
weed at i is particularly strong in architecture, so much so, that the 
Gothic 4 calls up in the first place the great building styles of the 
OR ce rer Baroque, ete. We should expect by applying 
axeliftechern aw of strict proportion’ that the strong style formation in 
fotor vis 7 was the result of a particularly dangerous unconscious 
ofachee. ndeed we know from dream analysis that the basic forms 
as ecture, few in number, like tower and dome, balcony and niche, 
b Or and staircase, represent symbolically various parts of the human 
ow Architecture being an abstract art could not reify this symbolism 
y a realistic surface gestalt representing real objects, so it developed 
imonn strong style effects. The craving for style in the nineteenth 
fin: ury was only a reaction against the rising forces of Dionysos. The 
nal break-through in modern architecture did away with the style 
Surface and exposed the age-old symbols of tower, dome, etc. without 
stylistic embellishments. The shock to see this naked symbolism was 


Commensurate to the offence. In the beginning of our century the new 
bare buildings were decried as ‘crazy’ much in the same way as the 
husband calls crazy the ultramodern hat of his wife displaying the 

omen’s hats never 


Newest symbolic forms; he forgets thereby that w 
Claim to be rational, e.g. a practical protection against the weather. 
ited spectator is insulted by the open 


The rationality of the more inhibi 

display of unconscious symbolism. It did not matter, therefore, that the 

modern buildings with their bare symbolism were in fact more practical 
which sacrificed all 


, and rational than nineteenth-century architecture, 
e in good style.* But already after 


comfort and serviceability to a facad 
Only a few decades the Apollinian reaction has begun, covering the 
bare buildings with the new style of the horizontal and the streamline 


whose ‘richest effects of beauty only a later generation will behold’. 
e reckless symbolism of modern automatic 


May we predict that th 
the eyes of a future generation into a calm 


painting will crystallize in 
same transmutation which made the end- 


and decorative ornament by the 
1 See Functionalism as the result of a secondary ‘reification’ process, p. 244. 
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lessly intertwining animals of Celtic sculptures congeal into orna- 
mental rigidity? Then its lack of realism will be attributed to the deliber- 
ate stylization that we attribute to the primitive art of all times. 

The artist can never achieve his real intention. The Apollinian artist 
fails who tries to equal the great masterworks by preserving a tradition 
of beauty and style; in the eyes of a later generation he is only an 
epigone; the revolutionary Dionysian artist wants to destroy the nar- 
Tow restrictions of style and measured beauty, but as his work is trans- 
figured into beauty and harmony it serves again as a standard to restrict 
the freedom of future artists, Dionysian and revolutionary like himself. 


We have dealt mainly with the perception process and neglected 
somewhat the emotional experience which accompanies our perception 
of art. Actually, the dynamic changes in perception are inseparably 
connected with dynamic changes in the emotional experience, Accord- 
ing to Nietzsche, Apollo shapes the Dionysian chaos into order, but he 
also offers aesthetic pleasure for the Dionysian pains of self-destruction. 
Indeed the ‘law of strict proportion’ applies in the first instance to the 
change in emotional experience; the more acute the Dionysian pain of 
creation, the greater the aesthetic pleasures of the public. What we call 
style is more than good gestalt (though the concept of ‘good’ gestalt 
implies an aesthetic element). Style is good gestalt plus a very marked 
aesthetic experience of ornament. 

We have to accustom ourselves to the thought that the emotional 
experience in art is not dependent on the structure of the external object 
of art but is determined by the struggle between unconscious form play 
and the reaction of the superego.! We have already observed in con- 
nexion with plastic mannerisms that the increase in aesthetic pleasure 
was not dependent on a real improvement in the gestalt properties of the 

surface gestalt, but quite on the contrary, the plastic and aesthetic 
impression increased the more the surface gestalt was disintegrated by 
the competing form events. The more the competing form events like 
abstract superimposed patterns, the plastic shape of the contour, the 
glissandos and vibratos threatened to overgrow the surface gestalt the 
more it seemed to gain in plastic and pregnant form, in other words, in 
Properties of a ‘good’ gestalt ; we inferred that the aesthetic and plastic 
feelings served the Superego in maintaining the surface perception 


* We have to overcome the “externality illusi i j igi 
V ‘ ¢ ality illusion’ which projects the origin of 
the aesthetic feeling from the internal world of the mind into the external physical 
world, see pp. 80, 117, 221 and in Chapter XVI. 
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“sna * — exerted by the unconscious perception. The struggle 
ener Beret woe depth perception is really a struggle for the full 
esi en : res ace the concept ofa fixed amount of mental 
depth ae s B ted between the different layers of the mind.* What 
eon P ion gains in energy is lost to surface perception and vice 
a. The greatest switches of energy occur in falling asleep and in 
awakening. The act of artistic creation too entails a withdrawal of 
energy from the surface mind into the deeper layers which in the case 
of automatic art drains the surface mind of its energy charge altogether. 
The amount of energy thus liberated is employed in the unconscious 
automatic form play, and released in the Dionysian emotions. 

The secondary elaboration process helps the surface mind to win 
back the lost energy charge, and the energy charge is now used in 
aesthetic pleasure. The ‘law of strict proportion’ between Dionysian and 
Apollinian emotions is understandable if we realize that it is the same 
amount of energy which is first used in depth perception for the release 
of Dionysian emotions and then used in the surface mind for the 


formation of aesthetic enjoyment. 

The aesthetic pleasure serves to keep attention fixed on the surface 
gestalt by appealing to the all-powerful pleasure principle. Without it 
one could not explain the permanent success of the secondary elabora- 
tion into style. In spite of our conscious style perception the unconscious 
symbolic forms are not destroyed; they are still there open to the eye 
and the repressed infantile wishes still respond to them, though feebly, 
drained as they are of their former energy charge. But could not an 
external situation arise which would again reinforce the repressed wishes 
so they could again attract the old energy charge to themselves and 
experience the Dionysian emotions? They had once succeeded in the 
act of artistic creation; what happened once could happen again, par- 
ticularly as the work of art actually embodies the dangerous symbolic 
form play. According to Freud our mind is ruled by the pleasure 
principle. The pleasure offered by art in the first place is rare; it offers 
unconscious gratification to the repressed wishes of our depth mind. 
The painful Dionysian emotion belongs only to the surface mind; it is 


an outcome of the enormous pres 


sure which the unconscious wishes 
exert against the censoring forces of the superego. The secondary ela- 
boration of the symbol play 


into style means a considerable loss in 
pleasure and could therefore not be tolerated from the point of view of 


1 Wit and its Relation to the Unconscious (T. Fisher Unwin, 1916), p. 227. 


2 Rank, O., Der Kiinstler, Imago-Biicher, I, 72. 
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the pleasure principle. The aesthetic pleasure accompanying the style 
formation serves to make up the loss in unconscious gratification, and 
thus it makes the success of the secondary elaboration permanent; the 
pressure of the unconscious wishes is of no avail and the energy charge 
remains fixed in the surface mind secured by a rich experience of beauty, 
all the richer the stronger the work of art appeals to the repressed 
wishes.+ 

Our dynamical concept of aesthetic pleasure is confirmed by the fact 
that the secondary elaboration of dreams is not accompanied by a 
change in the aesthetic experience. Strangely enough, dreams in them- 
selves can evoke intense aesthetic feelings ; Freud quotes an example of 
a beautiful dream which in its objective characteristics is in no way more 
beautiful than other dreams.? It may well be that a shifting of energy 
into the surface mind occurred in the dreaming state and called forth 
the feelings of beauty. To prove this is beyond my resources and inten- 
tions. Enough that dreams in themselves are bare of objective reasons 
for beauty. As products chiefly of the depth mind they possess the | 
typical ‘bad’ gestalt properties of vagueness and incoherence. They are 
open to considerable improvement and the secondary dream ren nee 
often clears up quite thoroughly among the gaps and impurities. Stil 
this transformation into considerably better gestalt is not rewarded by 
the rich effects of beauty reserved for the secondary elaboration of 
gestalt-free art. ; 

If we assume that aesthetic feelings have the function of securing a 
shifting of energy from the depth mind to the surface mind the lack of 
aesthetic pleasure in the secondary dream elaboration is fully explained. 
The secondary dream elaboration differs from secondary style elabora- 
tion just in the decisive point that it does not call forth a shifting of 
energy from the depth mind into the surface mind. That switch-over had 
already been achieved in. the act of awakening. There is no further 
danger that the memory of a dream might again drain the mental energy 
from the surface into the depth of the mind. The secondary dream 
elaboration is the consequence of a shifting of energy, not its cause. 

Another, perhaps even more significant, difference between secon- 
dary dream and style elaboration is the permanency of the style elabora- 
tion. Once the style has covered the wild form play of art never again 
can the human eye see its full effects, neither this generation, nor future 

* We shall deal with the aesthetic fe 


process more fully in the next chapter. 
? Freud, The Interpretation of Dreams. (1932), p. 330. 
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ae. bliin secondary dream elaboration is ephemeral in the literal 
seer akan ne word. Night after night the same strongly symbolic dream 
pa om bd mat successful the secondary elaboration of the 
aiveaae emer while the day lasted, in carefully polishing off 

: gi s symbolism. It appears possible that it is just the 
aesthetic pleasure which gives that astounding permanency to the secon- 
dary elaboration into style so that not only the single individual but all 
subsequent generations will perceive the style instead of the gestalt-free 
symbol play once the style formation is achieved. The individual of the 
later generation has not to run through the whole development of style; 
he has not perceived the wild symbol play at first and transmuted it 
himself into style. No! A great style emerges in a mass-psychological 
process spanning generations ; the next generation takes up the thread 
where the previous one has left off. So primitive art forms might have 
become ornamental for all time as a legacy from the prehistoric era 
when our own culture emerged from its primitive stage. To secure this 
progress the art forms of the previous primitive stage were covered for 


ever under the surface of style. 
Once we accept the existence of 
we have inherited from previous, eve 


able to answer an objection which cou 
concept of aesthetic feelings. It could be argued that the aesthetic 


feelings in the secondary elaboration into style or in plastic mannerisms 
might be determined by their function of securing the surface percep- 
tion, but there were innumerable other cases of aesthetic experience 
where this function could not be proved. Some objects of nature and 
geometrical figures were beautiful without concealing an unconscious 
form play. When we accept the inheritance of aesthetic experience it is 
obvious that in the course 


of generations a very great number of 
aesthetic shapes must accumulate which have become independent of 
their original objects and which kept their aesthetic effect on the ground 
that they were once used to cover the unconscious form play. All that 
today is beautiful or style in the surface gestalt owes its exis 


tence to a 
secondary elaboration which once had to transform gestalt-free depth 
perception into rational surface perception (see p. 


a legacy in aesthetic feelings which 
n prehistoric, generations we are 
Id be raised against the dynamical 


221). 


The most serious objection against the inheritance of aesthetic ex- 
Pperiences comes from the current biological theory which excludes the 
inheritance of acquired faculties. It must comfort us to know that Freud 
had to contradict with great hesitation the same biological theory when 
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he analysed the growth of religious beliefs in his last work on mono- 
theism. In the development of a religion, we have also a mass-psycho- 
logical process spanning generations. Freud explained the development 
of monotheism as a continuous reaction formation against prehistoric 
memories of mankind. A memory of savage deeds and urges is handed 
on unconsciously from generation to generation; Freud sees in this 
inheritance of a memory a contradiction to the current biological theory." 
It is not too surprising that the analysis of artistic development should 
necessitate the same contradiction. After all, religious and artistic 
development are only parts of the greater cultural development which 
as a whole is regarded by Freud as a reaction formation to prehistoric 
experiences connected with the primeval murder of the father. 

The inheritance of aesthetic experiences might have its origin in an 
even earlier stage of human history, which I may be allowed to recon- 
Struct tentatively. Freud* assumes that the aesthetic feeling arose from 
sexual excitation by the sight of the mate; the exciting effect was first 
confined to the sight of the genitals but was later extended to a lesser 
degree to the sight of other parts of the body. The aesthetic effect though 
derived from sexual excitement does not adhere to its original centre; 
the genitals, while arousing the maximum excitement, could scarcely be 
called beautiful. According to our dynamical theory the aesthetic feel- 
ing could be formed only to destroy another Dionysian emotion: in this 
case the sexual excitement by the sight of the mate. The paradox that 
the genitals arouse the maximum excitement but the minimum of 
aesthetic pleasure is at once explained. The genitals retained the maxi- 
mum exciting faculty because they did not form aesthetic feelings, 
while the other non-genital parts of the body have reduced exciting 
faculty because they did in fact form aesthetic feelings. 

The question arises why the faculty to excite was extended to non- 
genital parts of the body only to be partly converted into aesthetic 
pleasure. The adoption of an erect gait by the human race must have 
created a very severe sexual crisis; the female genitals disappeared from 
sight and with them the chief source of excitation leading to the sexual 
act; other now more visible parts of the female body like the breasts 


1Tt Was put to me that just this part of Freud’s theories of cultural evolution has 
met with some doubt. The continuity in cultural evolution which makes one genera- 
tion continue where the previous one left off could be interpreted also in another 
way. It is the distinctive feature of any mass-psychological process that it is in- 
dependent from the individual mind and therefore produces phenomena which 
endure beyond the life-span of a single individual. See also p. 268. 

2 *Drei Abhandlungen zur Sexualtheorie’, Gesammelte Schriften, V, 29. 
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had to take over the function to attract the male by their sight. At first 
the non-genital parts of the body must have exercised the full maximum 
of excitation previously held by the genitals. This was dangerous as it 
might have created a total aberration of the sexual urge from the genitals 
to the new source of excitement; that this is possible is proved by the 
perversions of fetishism.’ The emergence of aesthetic enjoyment pre- 
vented this fatal turn of events. By partly destroying the transferred 
sexual excitement and converting it into beauty it reserved the maximum 
excitement to the ultimate perception of the genitals. T’ his distribution 
of aesthetic pleasure and sexual emotion became part of the inherited 
constitution of mankind, and so represents the first example of an 


inherited aesthetic experience. 
nan development the aesthetic feeling had to 


In later stages of hun 
differentiate other types of undifferentiated perceptions.” Still the ori- 
nteracting sexual excitement 


ginal function of aesthetic pleasure of cou 

by vision is still wide enough. The analysis of dreams and art shows that 
depth perception projects sexual forms into any act of perception. There 
may have been in prehistoric times a stage when the tormented sexual 
desire, deprived of its original object by the erect gait, would have strayed 
beyond the limits of the female body to endow any visual form with 
genital quality; our unconscious mind retained this ‘pan-genital’ form 
play as one might call it. As women began to clothe their bodies the 
sexual form play was easily transferred to the new shapes of the clothes. 
It might well be that a principal reason for the invention of female 
clothing was to offer the pan-genital desire a new object. As the trans- 
formation of Dionysian excitement into beauty went on there might 
have been a danger that the body became too beautiful and too little 
exciting. It suffices to cover any part of the body, even the face (as is the 
custom with Oriental women), to endow it again with an increased power 
to excite. By inventing clothes women transferred the power to excite to 
their clothes. These could be conveniently cast off and replaced by a 
new fashion when the Apollinian process had made them too beautiful. 
The body itself remained withdrawn from the transformation process. 
The rapidity with which women’s fashions lose their attraction and have 
to be replaced shows how the primeval struggle between pan-genital 


vision and aesthetic reaction is still dangerously alive. 
1 This idea occurred to me when reading an unpublished manuscript in German 
by H. Natanson on the “Steppenflucht’ which deals extensively with other con- 


sequences following the adoption of an erect human gait. 
een the aesthetic feeling and the gestalt differentiation 


2 See for the relation betw' > 
of perception the beginning of the next chapter and pp. 165, 218. 
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Clothing might have warded off another serious danger threatening 
from the pan-genital urge. We see that races who did not adopt clothing 
began to fashion their bodies instead and did not shrink from mutila- 
tions which would appear quite serious to the civilized. The tattooing 
probably has its source in the frantic search for the invisible female 
genitals and in the first ‘artistic’ impulse to recreate them artificially 
even on the male body. As far as the primitive art of tattooing persists 
in its degenerate form among civilized peoples the symbols of castration 
predominate. A shop in London’s Praed Street displays the same castra- 
tion symbol in a hundred variations: a serpent in the claws of a bird 
or in the teeth of a leopard ; sometimes only a few yellowish scales indi- 
cate the serpent, a pretty example of how an obscure ornament can be 
traced to a symbolic form.! We understand now why a strong aesthetic 
sense is so often associated with male homosexuality which endows even 
the genitals with a sublime aesthetic effect. It has the function of 
neutralizing the wish for castration.” 

The literature of Aesthetics has of old drawn attention to the fact 
that the aesthetic feeling tended to fall into two contrasting categories. 
It can be a feeling of awe-inspiring sublimity or a charming feeling of 
gracefulness. We noticed that musical ornaments fitted just as well into 
a pompous bass aria as into the coloraturas of a high soprano. It is often 
said that there is only one step from the sublime to the ridiculous, but 
it is equally true that there is only one step from the sublime to the 
graceful. This is particularly true of the style effects produced by the 

historical costume. The crinoline can be massive and pompous to 
express the heavy dignity of a queen, but can be just as easily of an 
unearthly grace if worn by a ballerina. The Baroque high-heeled shoe is 
graceful, but acquires a stilted majesty as soon as it is worn as part of 
the court dress. Mozcart’s little wig becomes inhuman if worn by a 
barrister in court. Often only a change in our subjective attitude will 
bring about the transition from one category of aesthetic feeling into 
the other. In other Cases the distinction seems to be founded more 
solidly on the exterior world, The pompous Baroque and the playful 
Rococo reflect the contrast (but do they not follow each other in imme- 
diate succession? are they really essentially different?). Beethoven and 
Mozart, Michelangelo and Rafael are other pairs of contrast. 


1 A . 
ee Sir ore Read S essay, In Defence of Shelley, about this symbolism. 
<2 hae sae! ao show in my paper ‘The Origin of the Scientific and Heroic 
ik gt ia ern. J. Psycho-anal., XXX-2, 110) that the shame feeling served to inhibit 

¢ male's wish for oral castration (the Prometheus complex). 
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Many lovers of art will protest at such superficial classification of 
great art. They will tell us that these masters expressed the whole gamut 
of human emotions: that Mozart is tragic and dramatic in the last 
scenes of Don Giovanni, that the shy and feminine nature of Michel- 
angelo expressed itself in many tender and soft lines. These classifica- 
tions into sublime and graceful serve only as convenient labels which 
save an undiscriminating public the bother of a genuine emotional 
experience. Bad commercialized art as practised in films, picture post- 
cards, patriotic songs, and public buildings will either play on one or 
the other category of aesthetic feelings, will either try to be over- 
poweringly sublime or sugar pink, and thus dispense with real human 


emotions. 

It looks as though these ae 
emotions, either dispensing wit 
great human emotions of masterwork: 
experience of art much in the same way as the style perception equalizes 
the form perception which accompanies it. We cannot go far wrong in 


Considering the sublimity and grace of aesthetic experience as ‘screen 
feelings’. Freud speaks of ‘screen memories’ concerning experiences in 


our childhood which are only remembered to keep more dangerous 


memories in oblivion. Now our memory of our childhood as a whole is 
steeped in feelings of sublimity and grace which are wholly incongruous. 
We now know from psycho-analysis that the child is a little primitive 
savage capable of a burning hatred and love unknown in our adult life. 
None of these savage emotions survives in our memory. Instead we 
Perceive in the dim past a well-ordered childhood paradise in which the 


80d-like parent pair live in sublimity and justice with a graceful and 
innocent child, The two feelings attach to the same parent-child rela- 
little child looking up to his 


tionship, once seen in the perspective of the 
Majestic parents, and then seen in the perspective of the parents who 


Smile benevolently down on their innocent offspring. Forgotten are 
Passionate hatred, fear, and desperate love. The screen feelings of 
Sublimity and grace have taken their place. : 

The old infantile urges have become the repressed wishes of the adult. 
To gratify them, the artist builds up his world of phantasy. As he 
touches on the old dangerous emotions the superego quickly calls up 
the twin feelings of graceful innocence and awe-inspiring sublimity 


which have proved their usefulness in keeping our childhood in oblivion. 
The feelings of sublimity and grace occur wherever archaic emotions 
or science. The Baroque feeling of 


are overcome in art, in religion, 
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sthetic feelings stand in place of real 
h them from the outset or covering the 
s. They equalize the emotional 
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sublimity accompanied the rational period of enlightenment in which 
the mysticism of the Middle Ages was finally overcome. The Rococo 
feelings of gracefulness are directly derived from a wish to escape into 
an innocent childhood paradise. Under the influence of Rousseau it 
was imagined that mankind as a whole had once lived in innocence and 
justice until modern civilization depraved it. And while subterranean 
thunders already announced the coming upheaval of the Revolution, 
the French aristocracy tried to escape into a graceful world of pastoral 
games and childlike innocence, to conjure up the lost security of 4 
primeval paradise. Thus, the aesthetic feelings served to fake the history 

of mankind and to keep in blissful oblivion the primeval urges and 
memories which are still stirring uneasily in our unconscious minds and 
break out in the periodical upheavals of our wars and revolutions. 


The archaic sexual crisis which set in motion the aesthetic process 
can be seen in the last abstraction as a struggle between Apollo and 
Dionysos (Eros and Thanatos), the principles of differentiation and 
chaos. The trend of all life goes in the direction of differentiation. The 
cells of the animal organism grouped themselves into organs with 
different functions. The evolution of the sex organs localized sexual 
excitement in the genitals. This was a success of differentiation. The 
severe sexual crisis following the adoption of an erect gait by humanity 
forced a retrogression to a less differentiated state as other non-genital 
organs now also acquired the power of sexual excitation. This was 4 
victory of the chaotic Dionysian form principle opposed to differentia- 
tion and trying to re-establish a previous less differentiated stage.1 The 
following emergence of the aesthetic feeling overcame the pan-genital 
urge by setting up a new differentiation between the parts of the body 
and reserving the maximum of sexual excitement to the genitals. The 
aesthetic process began as a feat of differentiation and later served as 
the basis of the gestalt process governing our surface perception." 

Life itself has been interpreted as differentiation. Schrédinger® 
Suggests that life is an aperiodic crystallization. Of all inorganic pro- 
cesses the crystallization Process comes nearest to life. A crystal ‘ grows’ 
by Tepeating its molecular organization throughout. Schrédinger thinks 
that life in its beginning may be the growing of a crystal which does not 


‘In the next chapter, I will sh i i f 
i > + will show that (anal) disgust and also the feeling © 
pay serve Eros in differentiating the undifferentiated pan-anal libido. 
s wh or the possible biological function of the gestalt process, Chapter XIV. 
What is Life? (Cambridge University Press, 1944), 
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repeat its molecular organization but builds up forms where the mole- 
cular organization is differentiated from one molecule to the other. The 
chromosome which is the bearer of the hereditary matter in the organic 
cell might consist of molecules so differentiated. But the chromosome 
organization has another unique properly the possible meaning of which 
has made the deepest impression on me: the chromosome apart from 
having the highest differentiation of all matter, organic or inorganic, 
possesses a unique permanency. The atomic organization of its mole- 
cules which may represent the heredity is handed down unaltered 
through centuries through many generations. Schrédinger points out 
that inorganic matter cannot often claim such stable atomic organiza- 
tion, Schrédinger opposes to life the state of entropy: a uniform dis- 
tribution of energy, a complete lack of differentiation and also of 


~ stability. Against this entropy life has to guard itself by building up its 


durable organization.* 
Why differentiation and permanency should always be associated is a 


matter for further speculation. It seems significant that the aesthetic 
process which set in on a high level of evolution to guard a newly won 
differentiation should have permanency also and reach beyond the life- 
span of the individual, like the organization of the chromosome. The 
dualism of body and soul acquires a new significance. Current biological 


theory excludes heredity beyond the handing down of the chromosome 


organization and takes the permanency of this organization for granted. 


fe the (oral) urge to eat, i.e. to internalize already 
fs one could oppose to the internalizing tendency of 
life the externalizing (anal) tendency of the organism which decreases the internal 


differentiation by expelling the irritating excess of differentiation. Here might lie 
c.) instincts based on a dualism of life 


a beginning to a new theory of (oral, anal, et 

and death urges, such as envisaged by Freud when he first put forward a basic 

dualism between the life urge of Eros and the death urge of Thanatos. I shall 
between self-destructive Thanatos and 


Suggest in the Postscript that an interaction > 
reintegrating Eros urges lies at the basis of any cultural activity of man. I shall 


mention at the end of Chapter VI that recently Dr H. Segal conceived the creative 
Process as primary disintegration of the self (and of the ‘good object’ in the out- 
Side world) under the direct influence of Thanatos urges; this primary acceptance 
of self-destruction allows the artist to rebuild his self and the object in the aesthetic 
experience of art. My own narrower analysis of the perception process (which is 
Only one of the many ¢go functions) shows that Dr Segal’s theory has a very 

f Thanatos in the first phase of creative- 


technical application. The predominance ; r 
ness is reflected in the destruction of normal surface perception and of its rich 
differentiation; the second phase restores the differentiated surface perception 


and cathects it with aesthetic feelings. Thus the primordial battle between Eros 
and Thanatos, i.e. the principles of differentiation and entropy (chaos), which in 
my view started the cultural process as a whole, is repeated in every single act of 


human creativeness. 


? Schrédinger attributes to li 
existing life and differentiation ; 
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But the life principle of differentiation which created the stable chromo- 
some might have become creative again on the higher plane of the 
mind, creating there differentiations which again become permanent 
(like the differentiation of the aesthetic pleasure according to the 


different parts of the human body) and so reach beyond the life span of 
the individual. 
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A Dynamic Theory of the Beauty and Usgliness Feelings 


tion and the formation of the aesthetic 
uld be best demonstrated in extreme 
utation of an exciting new fashion in 
‘historic’ costume, Or the rigid 


HE secondary style elabora 
feelings accompanying it co 
border cases, like the transm 


female clothing into a stiffly decorative 
stylization of much primitive art; these cases show in strong relief the 


dy namic process which transmutes an inarticulate form experience 
carrying a strong unconscious symbolism into an equally strong effect 
of a secondary style or stylization (Nietzsche’s ‘law of strict proportion’). 

The dynamic processes in the average artistic experience are not 
quite so vehement, nor the unconscious symbolism underlying it. Hence 
WE must not infer from these extreme cases of secondary style elabora- 
tion that all ‘style’ in art is a mere projection on the part of the public; 
nor do I mean to imply that any aesthetic feeling must necessarily react 
against an unconscious sexual (pan-genital) symbolism. Sir Herbert 
Read in his Ernest Jones Memorial Lecture, 1950,! called my dynamic 
theory of the aesthetic feeling a step in the right direction, but—under- 
standably—took exception to a possible interpretation that any aesthe- 
tic feeling, or creation of an aesthetic form, depended on a sexual 
symbolism, I hasten to correct such an impression. The incidence of the 
aesthetic feeling would depend solely on a dynamic tension between 
Conscious and unconscious (or even only pre-conscious) perception 


When the aesthetic feeling would support the threatened surface gestalt 
4gainst the disintegrating pressure of unconscious (pre-conscious) per- 
ception. To put it into the most general manner possible, the aesthetic 


fecling of beauty (and, as we shall see, that of ugliness as well) intervenes 
1 Read, H., ‘Psycho-analysis and the Problem of Aesthetic Value’, Int. J. 
‘Sycho-anal. (1951). 
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in favour of the principle of differentiation (Eros) against the levelling 
tendency of unconscious inarticulate modes of perception (Thanatos). : 
Aesthetic feelings are generated by the simple devices of the ‘plastic 


mannerisms’ where the surface gestalt is threatened by an increase 10 | 


less articulate or wholly inarticulate form elements (such as the back- 
ground negative, superimposed masses of light and shade, or the wholly 
inarticulate inflexions of glissando or vibrato). Aesthetic values ate 
created whenever and wherever form experiences on different levels of 
differentiation set up tensions between cach other. Thus aesthetic forms 
may indeed ‘meet and multiply and breed new forms’ (Henry Focillon, 
quoted by Sir Herbert Read). In this sense the aesthetic feeling may be 
part and parcel of any perception process in which several layers of the 
mind participate. The strongest dynamic tension, however, would be 
set up when wholly undifferentiated modes of unconscious perception, 
such as the unconscious “pan-genital’ mode of perception, threaten to 
disintegrate surface perception. According to the ‘law of strict propor 
tion’ they would sting surface perception into particular feats of gestalt 
differentiation accompanied by particularly strong aesthetic feelings. 
The artist’s creative vision would reach further down and stimulate 
those archaic undifferentiated modes of perception as he disintegrates 
—temporarily—the functions of surface perception; hence also the 
increased aesthetic reaction of surface perception. A more superficial 
play with forms (such as a musical exercise in harmony) can readily get 
along without tapping the deeper layers of the mind and still produce 
pleasing effects. 

A work of art certainly contains a large amount of ‘primary’ aesthetic 
style and form which the artist has introduced into its structure from the 
outset and which is not merely a ‘secondary’ projection on the public’s 
part. It may be the result of a past secondary projection read into other 
works of art which now becomes a primary constituent in the new work. 
Such a work thus represents an alloy between an aesthetic superstruc- 
ture of style and the inarticulate Dionysian form language of the depth 
mind, plus a growing measure of secondary style elaboration which 
transmutes a part of the inarticulate form material into a merely pt 
jected secondary style. A great style such as the Gothic is not altogether 
# secondary illusion, but is the result of a long and gradual articulation 


* It will be contended in th , er 
© last chapters t i ts strong 
awareness of Beauty, Reality a Pi that mankind may owe i 


: nd Truth to the primeval crisis of sexuality, which 
temporarily destroyed the differentiation of perception and was responsible fot 
an increased dynamic tension within the mental apparatus, 
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process which changed a merely projected (secondary) style into a 
primary style component, thereby enriching the articulate form language 
at the expense of the inarticulate form elements. In extreme cases (like 
primitive art or historical costume) the part played by the secondary 
style elaboration may be considerable—hence their great theoretical 
significance; but even there we have no certainty whatsoever as to 
what extent our style impression is due to primary or secondary style 
components. In the tamer evolution of an artistic form language we 
discern only a process of gradual articulation which continues to lift 
inarticulate form material to the surface and so enriches the already 
existing articulate form language. Nowhere can we observe this slow 
process of growth better than in the history of Western music and the 
gradual refinement of its scale, rhythmical and harmonic systems. (See 
the musical articulation process in Chapters V and VII.) 


The growth of the artistic form language, whether of a whole histori- 
tist, would thus be based on an inexor- 


cal period or of an individual ar’ 
able process of articulation, transmuting the Dionysian form language 


of the depth mind into aesthetic style components, mannerisms, and 
ornaments. There is something inevitable about this articulation. We 
saw how the superego used the gestalt articulation of surface perception 
in order to seek out the unconscious symbolism hidden away in the 
inarticulate form constituents of a work of art, and so forced us, by 
our own conscious enjoyment of art form, to destroy its Dionysian 
power.! We could imagine artistic expression as a conversation between 
the artist and his public conducted on two levels simultaneously. The 
articulate form language, belonging to art’s aesthetic superstructure, 
speaks to the public’s surface mind and satisfies its aesthetic gestalt 
tendency. The form elements are traditional and open to rational 
analysis. Underneath the aesthetic superstructure another, secret con- 
Versation is carried on between the artist’s depth mind and that of his 
public. Not only does this secret conversation use an inarticulate lan- 
guage which cannot possibly be grasped rationally, but its symbols are 
subject to a constant change owing to the secondary processes which 
lift them continually up to the articulate surface level. The artist’s 
creative depth mind must unceasingly bring forth new yet unused 
symbols to replace those which have already undergone a secondary 
gestalt elaboration into style and ornament. The situation is curious. 


1 See the short-livedness of the joke, 
Chapter VIII, p. 134. 


due to a secondary aesthetic enjoyment, in 
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The serviceability of a language depends on the repeated use of the same 
symbols which, through constant application, become known and 
accepted as expressing a certain meaning. A language which has to 
invent ever new symbols in which to express the same meaning simply 
could not make ‘sense’. We would be reduced to mere guessing as to 
what the speaker means, and he might as well not speak at all, but merely 
indicate that what he wants is to convey some inexpressible meaning. 
This is precisely what happens in the secret conversation between the 
artist and his public (or, as we shall see, between the joke’s inventor 
and his audience). Does such a conversation not approach an extra- 
sensorial communication like telepathy rather than what is understood 
by a language? Here we are touching upon a problem which I must be 
content to submit without being able to suggest a solution. A similar 
problem of ‘communicability’ will arise in the analysis of the joke’s 
obscure ‘nonsense’ symbolism (see in Chapter VIII). 


But perhaps we need not consider art a ‘communication’ betwee? 
individuals. In the first chapter, I described the artist’s contribution to 
the artistic experience as a ‘primary’ process, in itself incomplete, 
which stimulates ‘secondary’ processes in the public’s perception. 
Creativeness may be an indivisible process in which the artist and the 
public each contribute their share. 

In Chapter I it was also seen that the artist himself partook in the 
secondary processes; this makes him in a sense a member of his ow? 
public. Many an artist, when he has finished his work and can relax 
from his creative tension, may begin to look at his own work ‘with 
different eyes’. His perception has indeed become ‘different’ after he 
has returned to his normal surface perception and becomes subject to 
the articulating influence of the gestalt tendency. He might then dis- 
cover new formal effects of which he (fortunately) was quite oblivious 
while shaping his work; they were the work of his automatic-uncon- 
scious form control. We would expect that his all too articulate surface 
perception cannot but transform his automatically shaped form creations 
in the act of discerning them consciously for the first time. The artist 
will discover this, to his disappointment, when he attempts to repeat the 
same effect, now intentionally and under conscious form control, in 4 
new work. He will find that the effect has lost his freshness and spon- 


taneity ; if it becomes part of his habitual technique, it degenerates into 
a decorative mannerism, 


But the artist need not, in this crude way, 
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an undifferentiated creative 


ful imi 
Itator. The cyclical change between 
inevitable probably as the 


tensi . 

owilien ae arteniate surface perception, 
technique a benwesn Thanatos and Eros, will bring the gestalt 
tintcoushe ayaa = surface perception to bear on what he created 
ornamental ifiost see He will absorb the secondary style and 
the walls of a n sy rom his own work just as readily as from pictures on 
tate. An Rihemetice aft without conscious effort and intention to imi- 
envisages, will iy: af his own form creations, which Sir Herbert Read 
artist’s personal Taal? inevitable outcome. The slow evolution of an 
Own inarticulate A alae be based on this constant articulation of his 
Come more and orm creations. As he matures his technique will be- 
ful mannerism more encrusted with the dead weight of all too beauti- 
Only the iia which once had been inarticulate Dionysian forms. 
and give Pho among the artists will carry this burden with ease 
Inarticulate for sh his unconscious creative mind to bring forth new 
"Tie aatiatts ms which will die again as they meet the conscious eye. 
thus Setwl (o on to keep on developing his form language 18 
unceasingly =r eis not really developing his ‘style’ ; rather is he forced 
not yet part re et new inarticulate and symbolic forms which are 
come articulated a style’. These inarticulate forms, after a time, be- 
yet another sedi , thereby lose their emotional power, and in dying add 
iment of style to the many petrified layers of the existing 


form language. 
e i 
used Ae be grateful for the constant devaluation of the symbols 
antes the unconscious conversation between the mind of the artist 
at of his public. The symbolic content 


Message ; : Sih é 
ge is disappointingly monotonous. P nalysis is unjustly 
same archaic symbolism in 


a 
| ail continuously rediscovering the 1 
is due to pri variety of artistic expression. This stereotyped monotony 
Fortu the general lack of differentiation 1n the unconscious mind. 
Nately the artist is forced to express this age-old and unchanging 
he secondary 


Messa Pi 
ige in ever new forms owing to the promptness of tl 
y as Dionysian symbols as 


ie which deprive them of their currenc c 
With : they are created. Were it otherwise, the artist could be happy 
and ‘oe the most adequate symbolization of his creative urges 
en either sit back contentedly or else be satisfied with the endless » 
gs are, the creative 


Tepetit; : 
imi of the once successful formula. But as thin 
Be of the artist cannot be satisfied merely by a final and successful 


Ss : 

pmPolization. No sooner is his task completed and he can feel that, at 

st, he has succeeded in expressing in final form that which had been 
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oppressing him, than the finished work becomes stale, and almost at 
once he will be driven to attempt the impossible again. The task of the 
artist is like that of Sisyphus—it is never completed. After each attempt 
he will feel that there is something which has remained unexpressed. 
He may think that he has not exhausted the possible content of his 
artistic message, yet in actual fact he has. The content is unchanging : he 
must ever create new forms in which to express it. 

A youthful work of a master may express, perhaps immaturely, 
something of what is contained in his greatest and ripest work. I found 
that late and mature works of a master, far from elaborating and dis- 
guising an unconscious symbolism, can afford to show it in far thinner 
disguise, so that it is invariably more rewarding to start a psychological 
analysis with later works and work one’s way back to the first. In my 
view, much of the mystery of Goethe’s Faust disappears if we consider 
it side by side with his youthful work Werthers Leiden which, at the 
time, was so much more successful. Werther’s suicide symbolized the 
self-destructive urges rising in our civilization and indeed inspired @ 
wave of romantic suicides. Faust’s pact with Mephistopheles has 
been the subject of much speculation, perhaps because it expresses the 
self-destructive wish almost without any disguise. Freud interpreted the 
unconscious meaning of a devil’s pact in a case of demoniacal posses 
sion in the seventeenth century as a self-destructive wish. The uncon- 
scious aim of the devil’s victim was not so much the valuable services of 
the devil in attaining pleasures, but his own self-destructive subjugation. 
under the devil. Faust’s pact with Mephistopheles shows even more 
clearly how little the victim (here Faust) is interested in bettering his 
material position, and that the pact really aims at his self-destruction. 
Faust allows Mephistopheles to serve and humour him, but declares 
himself willing to perish at once on finding a single moment of his life 
sO pleasurable that he wanted it to linger on. The mystery of this indeed. 
incredible utterance is that, on the face of it, it represents a full reversal 
of the normal psychological reaction to happiness; for only a deeply 
depressed and suicidal person would wish in earnest to die in a happy 
moment, while others would then find life all the more pleasurable 
and hence wish it to last longer. Faust’s pact with the devil is to be 
understood literally, namely as a rejection not only of normal human 
happiness, but of life itself. It is the consummate artistry of Goethe’s 
masterpiece that he could express his own (of course unconscious) self 
destructive wish so explicitly and still befog the minds of his interpretets 
as to its real meaning. One can sometimes feel howa great artist’s lifework 
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eee ied cohesion like the single movements of a symphony; 
This sodisiauae y different and yet elaborating the same inspiring idea. 
pilt even aaa ity of his work justifies the value which we are wont to 
There minor work of a great artist. 
this gsi nose another unsolved and perhaps insoluble problem in 
infection of the articulation process. If we accept that the primary 
he Gane a symbolism is stereotyped and monotonous while only 
hosed & i processes articulating the symbolic forms produce variety, 
sehadictes on that in the Gothic period, for instance, the secondary 
while in adh pai produced just the typically Gothic style elements, 
thet Mant sid period they produced the style elements typical of that 
SGenwtiies ae Het already be, in the primary inarticulate symbolism, 
Oe ' = a} Beets the secondary articulation processes in a certain 
free =a hink we have to assume the presence of such a specific 
the ot ent to be inherent in the primary process of art, but owing to 
a ie limitation of our observing surface mind which is 
Sinan 0 the gestalt structures of its own level, we may not be able to 
antes oe differences in what must appear to the gestalt-bound 
atiiyste 2 in simply gestalt-free, inarticulate j structures. Here our 
line ay ust arrive at its preordained limit which will be valid for as 
tie: oon _ observation is prepared to restrict itself to observa- 
the gestalt-bound level of the surface mind. 


rticulate initial stage in 


Between the fully articulate stage and the ina 
we have to distinguish 


Setoulation of the artistic form language, 
vies ee stages and, as we shall see, perhaps a final stage 
ag we iscards a hackneyed form effect that has lost its aesthetic appeal 
stage _as its original Dionysian emotion. There are, 17 all, about four 
alee oa the birth, growth, and ultimate death ofa new articulate form 
ofa ent; these stages are more clearly distinguished in the articulation 
scx] new musical form element (such as a new harmonic chord or a new 
Scale tone) so that I would like to postpone the full description of these 
Stages until after the discussion of the musical articulation process in 
the next chapters. I would like to discuss now only the réle which the 
Polar aesthetic feeling of ugliness plays in a possible intermediate stage 


Of the articulation process. 

hese’ new Dionysian art like 

fet -fashioned’ when it has 
ot yet matured into the beauty of 


ictorian fashions were held almost in 
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drawing-room appeared to be crowded with useless furniture and 
bizarre ornament. But in the recent sentimental revival of a newly 
discovered Victorian ‘style’ the grandeur and purity of the great Vic- 
torian age seemed suddenly to be revealed. It was as though there 
emerged a noble outline previously hidden in the chaos of preposterous 
detail. We witnessed the ‘bump-erasing’ function of style articulation in 
its last stage. The bizarre, untidy-looking detail is more and more 
smoothed into the newly discovered simple line and stylistic purity 
which, however, is entirely the work of a secondary projection of a 
‘good’ gestalt. 

We may conjecture that great styles before have gone through 4 
corresponding stage of untidy ugliness. In the Victorian age, the 
Baroque of the preceding century served as an example of tasteless com- 
plexity; hence the meaning of the word ‘Baroque’ to denote cramped 
confusion. In the same way, during the Baroque period the word 
“Gothick’ had the very same deprecating connotation. We may safely 
conclude that in each of those times the art of the preceding centuries 
seemed full of overcrowded and incoherent ornamentation. Feelings of 
ugliness would thus accompany the first stages of style articulation 
until they were turned into the polar beauty feeling of simplicity, hat 
mony, and order. In the Dionysian stage the new inarticulate form can 
not be experienced as aesthetically unsatisfactory because it is not yet 
consciously perceived. Feelings of ugliness can only attach to an intet- 
mediate stage when the Dionysian form is prematurely lifted to the 
level of surface perception before the secondary articulation processes 
had time to give it the ‘good’ gestalt required by the surface mind. 

; In the next chapters we shall describe the dissonance as an ‘ugly’ 
intermediate stage between the consciously inaudible ‘transitive’ 
chords which are not yet articulated, and the fully articulate (‘substan- 
tive’) consonances which can sound on their own without offending the 
ear (this distinction, of course, applies only to the classical harmonic 
style). Musicians will at once object that the dissonances are not 
“ugly’ ; their strident tone quality will upset the harmonic structure only 
if they are applied like consonances which alone can sound in isolation 
without falling unpleasantly on the ear; they must be muted by a 
melodic context (preparing and resolving the dissonance) which slips 
them inobtrusively into the progression of harmonic chords. Schénberg 
in an ingenious theory, recognizes the resemblance between the partly 
hidden dissonances and the completely hidden ‘transitive’ chords 
which seem to form merely melodic connexions between the articulat® 
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chords.! Dissonances are half-articulate chords which the ear picks 
out from the hidden transitive chords and which have not yet achieved 
the smoothness of consonances. What interests us in connexion with 
the theory of feelings of ugliness is that the half-articulate dissonances 
are ‘ugly’ only when they are not muted or hidden by melodic prepara- 
tion, but used as openly as are the fully articulate consonances. They 
would then strike us as ugly, as do all half-baked, half-articulate 
Dionysian forms when prematurely exposed to the full glare of con- 
scious surface perception, Let us sum up. Dionysian form is neither 
‘beautiful’ nor ‘ugly’. It repels and evades conscious perception alto- 
gether and is part of that unconscious Dionysian form language in 
which the direct conversation between depth mind to depth mind is 
conducted. Gradually, as it is raised to the surface level, there may 
intervene an intermediate stage when its transmutation into a beauti- 
ful fully articulate form element is not quite completed. If it is exposed, 
in this half-articulate state, to surface perception, its lack of ‘good’ 
gestalt is experienced as something very unaesthetic or ‘ugly’. If, how- 
ever, the half-articulate form is not fully exposed, but—as in the case 
of a ‘prepared’ dissonance—still remains in the twilight of perception 
(in the pre-conscious layers of surface perception) the feeling of ugliness 
need not occur. Modern gestalt-free art is experienced as ‘ugly’ by its 
Opponents only because they cannot effect in themselves the diffuse 
state of consciousness in which these weakly articulated forms should 
be viewed. To the adherents of modern art, it appears as neither beauti- 
ore acute Dionysian form experience which 
sharpens their sensibility rather than soothes it by aesthetic pleasure. 
Arnold Schénberg suggests that beauty is only a psychological condi- 
tion of the uncreative’s empathy through which he partakes in the 
Creative experience, a mere * by-product’ of the creative process.? He 
could not express better the secondary character of the aesthetic 


feeling. 


ful nor ugly; they seek a m 


We attributed to the aesthetic feeling a dynamic function serving to 
uphold the once achieved gestalt articulation against the continuing 
Pressure of inarticulate depth perception which, though enfeebled 
through the loss in its energy charge, still perceives the repressed 
symbolism. The inarticulate forms embodying the symbolism are ob- 
jectively there. The danger that inarticulate depth perception responds 
nt of the ‘accidental’ transitive chord, see Chapter I. 
Jehre (Universal Edition, 1911), pp. 364, 365. 
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to these and attracts its former energy charge is never removed (see 
p. 61). I suggested that the incidence and strength of the aesthetic 
feeling was not dependent on objective properties of beauty embodied 
in the beautiful object, but was determined by internal necessity; the 
experience of objective beauty was only an illusion projected on to the 
object by the aesthetic feeling. The subjectivity of beauty is now im- 
pressively demonstrated by the fact that the same artistic work or form 
element can be successively ugly and beautiful. The initial ugliness would 
be a projection of internal tensions as much as the later beauty. . 

Thus we see that the two polar feelings of beauty and ugliness are not 
so far apart as they may appear to be; to repress unconscious symbol- 
ism is the dynamic function of them both. While the aesthetic feeling 
of beauty simply supplants the inarticulate symbolism by the illusion 
of ‘good’ gestalt, the action of the ugliness feeling is more primitive. It 
cannot push out from consciousness the dangerous symbolic forms 11 
their still half-articulate state, but it can debase them and so make the™ 
unpalatable. John Rickman suggested that the feeling of ugliness rested 
on unconscious guilt and anxiety feelings.1 This anxiety may be the 
work of the superego. The superego directs the action of the gestalt 
articulation towards the inarticulate symbolism. But as the symbolism 
is forced up to the surface level in a still half-articulate state, the 
repressed urges symbolized in it oppress the ego with anxiety and guilt 
feelings. The feeling of ugliness, by serving to contain repressed con 
tents on the verge of becoming conscious, is similar in its function to that 
feeling of uncanniness which Freud explained from a return of repress¢ 
material near to or into consciousness. Rickman also called attention t° 
the relationship of the ugliness feeling to feelings of disgust and their 
anal origin. Anal disgust is a stand-in for a full repression. It only 
succeeds in containing the infantile pleasure in excrements by debasing 
their object. The necessity of this debasement indicates the still persis 
ing danger from the underlying anal urges. 

The relation between anal disgust and the aesthetic feeling of beauty 
goes even deeper. We suggested that the first function of the human 
aesthetic feeling served to redifferentiate the voyeur libido, which ha' 
strayed from its original centre in the genitals (see p. 64). The “Pa 
genital’ voyeur libido spread to non-genital body parts was partly 
transmuted into beauty and only the ‘unbeautiful’ genitals as its orl 
ginal centre retained the full voyeur excitement. Thus the new aestheti¢ 


1 Rickman, John, ‘Nature of Usgli i + gntern. J+ 
Psycho-anal., XX1, 294. gliness and the Creative Impulse’, /” 
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feeling set up a new differentiation of the voyeur libido distinguishing 
again between genital and non-genital parts of the body. Now the feel- 
ing of anal disgust has a similar differentiating function. There exists in 
the infantile development a stage when the anal libido becomes undif- 
ferentiated. The pleasure taken in the anal rhythm of retaining and sub- 
sequently expelling is not confined to the excretive function, but the 
child unconsciously identifies the genitals with excrements as well as the 
vagina with the anus. The later emergence of anal disgust establishes a 
“new differentiation between the anal and non-anal zones. The anal 
libido becomes debased at its original centre in the excretive function, 
but not so in the other non-anal zones to which it had spread. The 
important result is that the genitals are charged with a borrowed anal 
libido which becomes their permanent acquisition. The transition from 
an undifferentiated stage of the libido to a differentiated one has a 
different aspect in the case of the aesthetic feeling and in the case of anal 
disgust. The aesthetic feeling guides the voyeur libido back into its 
original centre in the genitals by transforming it into beauty in the non- 
genital zones; the disgust feeling transfers to the genitals a new bor- 
rowed libido charge by debasing the libido at its original centre. The 
result is, however, the same—an enrichment of the genital libido charge. 
(I hope to show in a later publication that the primeval crisis following 
the adoption of an erect posture by humanity did not end with the 
spreading of the voyeur libido to non-genital objects, but developed to 
a climax, provoking in turn other cultural attitudes and activities. I will 
try to show that the emergence of an 
mark of the self-destructive urges both in the 
in the primeval crisis which may be ontogenetically repeated in the 
mounting aggression and anxieties of the very young child. The break- 
through of an undifferentiated anal libido at the climax of the crisis 
called up the first cultural reaction, namely anal disgust, the first func- 
tion of which would have been to redifferentiate the anal libido and so 
to re-endow the genital sexuality with a new libido charge. Awkward 
as it must be to anticipate so far-reaching an hypothesis without any 


al disgust marks the high-water 
infantile development and 


1 In my already mentioned paper ‘The Origin of the Scientific and Heroic Urge’, 
I submitted that the spreading of the genital voyeur libido led to the further break- 


through of a more primitive oral aggression and self-destruction which Jater 
became absorbed into the scientific urge. These oral crimes are ontogenetically 
Tepeated in the early oral phantasies of devouring which Melanie Klein discovered 
in the very young infant. Art and science, true to their close relationship, would also 
be connected in their origin in the primeval crisis of sexuality. For further details, 


see the Postscript, and particularly p. 268. 
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a ne it, it nevertheless supplies in this context the detail 
tic feeling. It erabier ‘o the depth-psychological theory of the aesthe- 
feelings of beaut 68 he See the possibility of interpreting both the 
the Principle of iA oO} disgust (ugliness) as manifestations of Eros, 
ciple of undifferenti entiation, in his fight against Thanatos, the prin- 
The close co- tated entropy.) 
disgust Suetiheey bene between the polar feelings of beauty and of 
the articulation omes fully apparent in their joint function within 
Process of art forms. We recognize now, after our 
to discover the derivation of the ugliness feeling from 
'stinetly ‘anal’ character of ‘old-fashioned’ style: 
wi an old-fashioned style the feeling that it is merely 
furniture from et We may feel a wish to remove grandmother's 
Tesponsible for much naa we to destroy it, a wish which has been 
to recognize as *cSieena €struction of what later generations came 
cramped untidiness that b mple beauty. The impression of disorderly; 
at belongs to old-fashioned art is in such shatP 
Implicity of a mature style that we must now be 


we j ‘ i 
h PA clas the ‘anal’ disorder into art as much a8 
simple nobility of style. 
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The Articulation of the Musical Form Language 


advantage; there is a sharp distinction between articulate and 

inarticulate form elements, such as scale steps and scale-free tone 
steps, articulate and free rhythms or chords. In painting we contrasted 
the articulate surface gestalt consisting mainly of the broader outlines 
and surfaces with the less articulate background forms and the totally 
inarticulate scribbles of the artistic ‘handwriting’; but we could not, 
in a specific work of art, divide the single forms cleanly into articulate, 
half-articulate, and totally inarticulate form elements. But this is pos- 
sible, at least to a very great extent, in music. 

There, the conscious hearing picks out, as a tule, only those scale, 
thythmical, and harmonic elements which are parts of the scale, 
thythmical and harmonic ‘systems’ (prevailing at the time) and fails 
to discern the scale-free, rhythmically free and harmony-free transitions 
in between. This technique of listening to the stream of music is remini- 
scent of our listening to the stream of language. When William James, 
With infinite care, dissected the seemingly homogeneous flow of thought 
and language, he had great difficulty in establishing the specific inarticu- 
late structure of the ‘transitive’ form elements which link up the fully 


articulate ‘substantive’ elements (see Chapter I, p. 9). Our memory 
Picks out from the stream of language only the substantive elements and 
between. While our thinking 


fails to retain the transitive elements in 
was in transition from one clearly articulate image or thought to the 
next, nothing seemed to be happening at all; it needed utmost subtlety 
and introspective acuity to become aware of the fleeting and ambiguous 
form experiences filling the short states of suspension lasting until the 
arrival of the next articulate experience. The ability to bear long 


stretches of inarticulate suspension varies. William James says: ‘We 
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The ‘prehistoric’ period of Western music ended with the invention 
of musical notation during the late history of the medieval Gregorian 
hymns.! The possibility of recording a melody by notation presupposes 
an already highly articulate melody where the articulate scale steps, 
which alone can be satisfactorily recorded, preponderate. Hence the 
written history of Western music leaves behind in prehistory the arduous 
transition from a truly primitive inarticulate melody to a highly articu- 
late one. Yet the Gregorian melodies are still rich in musical ‘orna- 
ments’ which, owing to their inarticulate glissando- or vibrato-like 
Structure, could only be noted by abbreviating symbols. It is possible 
to observe in the last development of the Gregorian hymns that this 
inarticulate ornamentation tends to drop out and is replaced by fully 
fledged, articulate scale tones. (We shall later comment on the very 
interesting interpretation which Yasser gave to these gradual changes in 
melodic articulation and which allows us to reconstruct part of the 
prehistory of the Gregorian chants.) 

We are more fortunate in our knowledge of the harmonic and the 
rhythmical articulation process. The evolution of a truly harmonic 
polyphony is the proud possession of European music. This evolution 
followed the decay of the Gregorian hymn which, before the advent of 
medieval polyphony, had been sung in a single monophonic voice. (I 
shall submit that the decay of the Gregorian melody and the birth of 
polyphony was due to a sudden rise of irrational urges in the late 
Middle Ages, incidentally the same urges which stimulated the ecstasies 
of the crusades, of the Gothic age, and finally broke through in the 
medieval witch and devil beliefs, i.e. the wave of ‘Prometheus’ guilt feel- 
ings which after a millennium’s interval followed on the first wave of 
Oedipus guilt feelings, underlying European Monotheism; see the 
Postscript.) e 

This irrational spirit could no longer express itself in the all too 
articulate, all too rational melodies of the official Gregorian chant. The 
Church seems to have tried to preserve the Gregorian hymns intact just 
as it became the custodian of classical rationality in the seclusion of its 
monasteries. Through the newly invented musical notation it was pos- 
Sible to prevent any deviation from the traditional melody, such as a 
Possible retrogression into a more ornate, less articulate style. 

A highly articulate art may indeed undergo an ‘ornamentation’, or 


1The references to medieval music are mainly based on Gustave Reese’s 
Standard work, Music in the Middle Ages (London, J. M. Dent and Sons, 1941); 
the interpretation of the historical facts is my own. 
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primitive form, namely that of the organwn. In this most archaic 
type of polyphony the voices were not yet allowed to stray freely into 
converging or diverging melodic lines as they were to do later, but were 
forced into a strict parallelism keeping a rigid interval between them. 
What happened was that the Gregorian melody was in no way changed ; 
it was simply duplicated by adding other, usually higher, voices. Atten- 
tion has been attracted to the fact that this type of ‘parallel’ polyphony 
also occurred in widely separated primitive cultures, with the sole dif- 
ference that the rigid interval between the voices may not always be 
the same. A mutual ‘style influence’ was out of the question. I shall 
show in Chapter X (dealing with acoustic ‘thing’ perception) that the 
organum corresponds to a ‘thing-free’ mode of unconscious perception 
which would have pushed its way up in many primitive forms of music. 
Just as certain structural peculiarities of primitive sculptures common to 
many distant tribes were to be explained as independent manifestations 
of a gestalt-free mode of vision (see above, p. 46), so the independent 
occurrence of the organum in the music of several primitive civilizations 
would be the expression of the same unconscious thing-free mode of 
hearing. The organum would also be an additional demonstration for 
my contention that European art can acquire genuine ‘primitive’ traits 
if it is subjected to the pressure of irrational urges. Hence also the very 
distinct primitivism of ‘modern’ European painting deserves to be 
considered asa genuine symptom for the ascendancy of irrational urges 
In our time.+ 

We have already touched on the irrational character of a true poly- 
phony in the second chapter when we discussed the ‘ear-wandering’ 
effect of several voices sounding simultaneously. In true polyphony any 
Voice is liable to attract conscious attention with equal force and there- 
fore induces a diffuse, gestalt-free state of attention which Bergson has 
described so well. We suggested that the growing rationality, particu- 
larly of the seventeenth century of enlightenment, no longer tolerated 
a true polyphony of several equally significant voices ; it gradually 
established a single voice, usually the highest, as the dominant ‘melody’ 
and fused the others into the harmonic tone colours of chords which 
served the dominant melody as a mere background. Thus the single 
melody of the Gregorian chant which had offered to conscious attention 
a single unambiguous content was once again restored (sce p. 41). 

We can now be a little more precise. We must guard against project- 
ing (‘retro-relating’) our own harmonic mode of hearing polyphony 

1 For the ‘irrationality’ of a whole culture see the beginning of the Postscript. 
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(as a future music historian might well think, see p. 121). The inarticu- 
late tone events have their structural significance; their successful 
repression from conscious hearing produces highly valued aesthetic and 
plastic effects as we have seen in our discussion of the plastic tone 
quality of the glissando and vibrato. Moreover, as we shall see, they 
constitute the breeding place where experiments in new scale tones, 
rhythms, and harmonic tone colours can be conducted safe from 
conscious detection. Without its measure of inarticulate elements, an 
art might not only lose its plastic vigour and aesthetic appeal, but also 
its power of further development. The wealth of inarticulate form 
material in primitive or archaic art testifies to the predominance of 
unconscious form creation in such art and to the strength of its Diony- 
sian emotion compared to which the tamer effects of civilized art may 


pale. While our highly articulate art may be more aesthetic and neat in 


its workmanship, the less articulate primitive art may, at least in the 
he ability of repressing its 


perception of an audience still gifted with t 

rich inarticulate form material, give an overwhelming plastic and emo- 
tional experience. We may well feel at a disadvantage because we are no 
longer able to keep the extended transitive passages of strident caco- 
phonic chords inarticulate and repressed; we are SO excluded from 
partaking in the intense plastic experience characteristic of such in- 
articulate art (see plastic experiences as result of repression processes in 
Chapter XV). The mysterious “color? which medieval musicians are 
said to have heard in their music may be the description of the plastic 
experience of tone colour with which we have to credit less articulate 
types of music and which we can no longer appreciate. 


If we are ready to credit medieval music with a different, less articu- 
late mode of hearing we may arrive at a new concept of its ‘pre- 
harmonic’ polyphony. If harmonic fusion into chords did not play an 
important réle in medieval music, then the wish for harmonic fusion 


could not have been the aim of its early polyphony. We have already 
put forward the suggestion that the invention of polyphony was a 
sign of a new irrational trend pervading the later Middle Ages. In 
Chapter IL we used the true polyphony as the best example for a 
gestalt-free superimposed structure which confounded surface percep- 
tion. The study of musical history perhaps allows us to be a little more 


precise. 
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manly tenor; now the volatile treble. Now here, now there, now here 
again. O ecstatis! etc.”! 
; This passage, in spite of its involuntary humour, aptly describes the 
irrational pleasure taken in confusion, i.e. the confounding of the 
acoustic ‘thing’ differentiation which John of Salisbury also described 
in ecstatic terms. It would appear that polyphony in a new field of 
application tends to be tolerated at first only as an expression of con- 
fusion. In opera, the soloists are dramatic persons and their singing 
Stands for a dramatic dialogue. For a long time ensemble singing was 
Not tolerated, Aristotle’s criticism that polyphony was tantamount to 
several speakers trying to say the same thing ineffectually may have 
kept the singing of operatic soloists monophonic. But when ensemble 
Singing did arrive, it came under the pretext of expressing confusion, 
and of an exciting situation of ‘perplexity’. The primitive or archaic 
listener does not need such an excuse for enjoying confusion in art 
form. E. H. Pierce criticizes the ‘Fugue-Tune’ of the American colonists 
as being clumsy and so misunderstands the structural significance of 
the empty or parallel fifths and the crossing over of the voices. Signifi- 
cantly the medieval theory of music taught the crossing over of voices 
as a deliberate technical device for producing ‘color’. For us the cross- 
ing over of voices which makes them exchange their position within 
the harmonic structure (for instance the bass rises above the tenor or 
Vice versa) is frowned upon because, like the ‘parallel’ fifths or octaves, 
it confuses the clear and independent structure of the polyphonic voices. 
But is not ‘confusion’ the aim of inarticulate music? We do not wonder 
therefore when we hear that the crossing over of voices (Stimmtausch) 
Was considered by medieval musicians to be a means for producing a 
much desired ‘color’ (Reese, pp- 305 ef seq.). ; 

Tam not putting forward this hypothesis as anything like a solution 
Of the musicological problem what medieval ‘color’ meant to Its con- 
temporaries. I am the first to admit that it is quite impossible for us to 
force our minds back into a more primitive stage of art. The hypothesis 
May only show more clearly how very differently the same music might 
fall on our ears and on the hearing of a bygone age. ; 

It is necessary to keep in mind thata less developed power of articula- 
tion was far more easily confounded. It was then more easy to ‘hide’ 
dissonances, inarticulate scale steps or inarticulate rhythms from con- 


1 Pierce, Edwin Hall, ‘The Rise and Fall of the ‘‘Fugue-Tune” in America’, 


The Musical Quarterly, XV1-2, 221. ; 
2 See Dent, E. J., Opera (Pelican Special, Penguin Books, 1940), p. 36. 
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re for inarticulate and confused perceptions was indeed re- 
2 Y experiences of tone colour or ‘color’ which have become 
inaccessible to us. The stereotyped triplet rhythm in the higher poly- 
Phonic voices, superimposed upon the Gregorian main melody below, 
might have baffled the still weaker rhythmical articulation of the Middle 
Ages much in the same way as the hardly more complex triplet rhythm 
of negro jazz is able to confound our own rhythmical articulation, and 

might have produced the same conscious result for its contemporaries, 

a specific ‘color’. 

If we attribute to the Middle Ages not so much a weaker power of 
articulation as a will to introduce inarticulate form material in order 
to confound articulation, we become aware of the existence of two 
opposing forces in the evolution of artistic perception. Apart from the 
inexorable articulation process which continually lifts new inarticulate 
forms from their hide-out to the articulate surface level, there would be 
an opposing process of ‘repression’ tending to introduce inarticulate 
form material. This dualism in the dynamic trends underlying uncon- 
scious perception will become much clearer in our discussion of ‘thing’ 
perception in the second part of this book where repression processes 
play a much more important part. But perhaps we may now already 
see the difference between primitive and civilized types of art in a 
contrast of dynamic trends active in them as well as in the contrast in 
the feelings produced by them. Civilized art would tend towards maxi- 
mum gestalt articulation and drain its forms of inarticulate form 
elements; hence it is by the aesthetic feelings of order and harmony 
which serve to safeguard a successful effort in gestalt articulation that 
it will please. Primitive art, on the other hand, would tend towards 
repressing articulate form elements; its fluid and ambiguous perceptions, 
though poor in aesthetic pleasures, might acquire a plastic power 
against which civilized aesthetic form experiences in all their precision 

nsipid. But a direct comparison is impossible 
because no human being can combine in himself different stages of 
articulation. A certain stage of articulation, once acquired, does not 
allow us to partake at the same time in the emotional experiences of a 
less articulate stage. In any art an inexorable process of articulation 
transforms the original artistic experience, though this transformation 
s systematical and gradual as in musical articulation. But 
all the more, the historian of the visual arts must guard himself against 

st’s Fallacy’ of retro-relation and avoid projecting his 
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There the polyphonic voices could have fallen into a consonance quite 
naturally. But in order to give the harmonic sound a more plastic 
quality, one of the chord tones refuses to take its proper place at once, 
but first plays around it in a ‘changing note’. The final articulate chord 
is thus postponed by a series of harmonically meaningless ‘transitive’ 
chords produced by that obstinate little melody of the ‘changing note’ 
which after a short suspension allows itself to be sucked into its proper 
place to make up the postponed consonance. The longer the suspension 
produced by the ‘changing note’, the more impressive the liberating 
effect of its resolution into the articulate chord. Again the reward for 
the insertion of inarticulate transitive tone events is an increase in the 
plastic volume accruing to the following articulate chord; hence the 
favour which this harmonic ornament enjoys. For instance, in order to 
give majestic fullness to a concluding triad, an organist might ornament 
the third within the triad with a ‘changing note’ spun out into a little 
melody playing round the postponed chord tone. If we study our ‘inter- 
nodal consciousness’ (William James) while the suspension lasts we will 
find that the immediate effect of the ornament is to muffle the chord ; 
this is obviously so because transitive chords do not produce harmonic 
tone colour. But what the transitive chords lack in power seems to be 
added to the final resolving triad which now sounds forth with solemn 
majesty. (The change from the muted tone colour to the later sudden 
increase in plastic volume is even better observed if the passage is 
played softly throughout. The final chord seems to swell as though a 
damper had been lifted.) 

The student of harmony cannot easily resist the temptation to adorn 
the bald progression of articulate chords with transitive chords, even 
in cases where the natural movement of the polyphonic voices does not 
justify them. Schonberg deplores the intentional use of harmonic orna- 
ments because of his already quoted opinion that transitive chords 
ce of their own within the harmonic structure ; he calls 
inspired writing with harmonic ornaments the 
‘dressing up of a skeleton like a living body’. 

The transitive chords also illustrate the closeness between beauty and 
ugliness feelings. If a gramophone needle gets stuck in a groove so that 
a transitive chord or a dissonance sounds forth indefinitely without 
being duly resolved, their now revealed tone colours are unaesthetic 
like all inarticulate or half-articulate art forms which are suddenly lifted 
into conscious perception. But merely reinforcing the transitive chords, 
as happens in the ‘changing note’, produces pleasing plastic and 
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‘ornamental’ effects. (The same consideration, of course, applies also 
to a transitive glissando sandwiched between two articulate tone steps. 
If the gramophone needle jams before an upward glissando can resolve 
itself into a brilliant top note, a most unpleasant and even ridiculous 
“smear’ penetrates into our conscious hearing. This is to say, all transi- 
tive tone events produce an increase in plastic volume or are ‘orna- 


mental’ as long as they are only unconsciously heard and do not really — 


break surface; if they should break through completely, then they 
merely disfigure the articulate melody or harmony; they become 
“ugly’.) 


That transitive chords should also be able to contribute to the plastic, 


and aesthetic effect of the articulate harmonic chords is significant for 
another reason. In Chapter X we shall compare the articulation of musi¢ 
with the articulation of speech. This comparison is legitimate because 
of the far-reaching correspondence between the two types of articula- 
tion. Language articulates the different tone colours of vowels and con- 
sonants, whilst music articulates its melody according to the pitch 
(scale) and duration (rhythm) of the sounds. The singular phenomenon 
of harmonic polyphony in recent Western music, however, articulates 
‘tone colours’ like human speech, this time the tone colours of har- 
monic chords. We shall later suggest a possible psychological explana- 
tion for this abnormality in Western music. In this context, however, 
another correspondence between harmonic articulation and speech is 
to engage us; we shall see the Sonority of the consciously audible 
articulate speech sounds is dependent upon the strong re eco of 
inaudible transitive sounds in the same Way as a rich _ eat tone 
colour depends upon the repressed transitive chords. 
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longer the suspension, the stronger also the plastic effect of the final 
articulate harmonic sound. Many affected actors who indulge in maxi- 
mum sonority will (without knowing it) draw out the transitive sounds 
in a diphthong almost to the threshold of conscious perception; the 
result will be a considerable increase in sonority, i.e. the plastic volume 
of the speech sounds. (We are reminded of the commercial violinist 
who will intensify a vibrato to an almost consciously audible wobble 
for the sake of an intensely plastic tone colour. These plastic effects 
are, as always, the conscious signals of powerful repressed inarticulate 
tone events.) 

While it is, to a certain degree, still possible to become aware of the 
inarticulate transitive sounds in music, the repression of inarticulate 
speech sounds is almost impenetrable. But we have a simple technical 
device to bring them to the surface, a device which is of considerable 
theoretical interest. Their successful repression is dependent on the 
conscious order within time which is the most important factor in 
acoustic gestalt articulation. If we destroy the order within time, the 
articulation as well as part of the repression is also destroyed; the 
inarticulate transitive sounds will then emerge from the unconscious. 
This reversal is done by reversing the course of the gramophone needle 
so that it runs from the centre of the disc towards its periphery, i.e. 
from its ending to its beginning, so that every sound is reproduced in 
exactly the reverse order of time. 

The destruction of the time order has two effects which are closely 
interconnected ; not only do the transitive sounds emerge, but also the 
plastic tone colour of the sound as a whole flattens. This goes to prove 
that part of the plastic sound depended on the successful repression of 
the transitive sounds. A piece of music rich in inarticulate sounds, as 
for instance a Viennese waltz melody played on strings, which abounds 
in smear-like glissandos, will, in its reversed order of time, be changed 
beyond recognition. A multitude of little smears, grunts, and squeaks 
obtrude on our attention which previously had been passed over as 
mere transitive sounds. But also the brilliance of the sound quality, so 
cherished in dance music, has gone. ‘ Reversed’ music as a rule sounds 
muffled and flat. 

We find the same double transformation also in ‘reversed’ speech. 
We can here draw on the careful experimentation undertaken by 
E. W. Kellogg.1 Reversed speech sounds impress us as more rapid as 
well as choked. Their rapidity is explained by the increased number of 


1 “Reversed Speech’, RCA Review, V-1. 
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speech sounds which are audible owing to the emergence of the many 
previously inaudible transitive sounds into our conscious hearing. 

We shall later see that it is often impossible to distinguish between 
the ‘natural’ tone colours (produced by the repression of the overtones) 
and the ‘artificial’ tone colours of music—and now of speech—which 
are generated by the repression of inarticulate sounds. The destruction, 
in reversed speech or music, of the ‘artificial’ tone colours contributed 
by the repression of transitive tone events, permits us to isolate the 
“natural’ tone colours contributed by the overtones which constitute 
the objective quality of the instrument or human voice. This quality 1s 
often astoundingly poor. If the sound of a violin is humorously 
described as the Squealing noise of ‘horse hair pulled across the bowels 
of a sheep’ the description may fit the unpleasant experience of the 
unmusical who is incapable of the proper musical articulation and 
So retains the ability to hear the quality of the violin as it ‘really 
sounds, 

Nor is it easy to hear the rasping noises made by the human speaking 
voice unadorned by the sonority imparted to it by the articulation of 
human speech. I was often struck when picking up isolated bits of a 
faraway conversation carried along by a gust of wind or an isolated 
shriek of a child, how little they resembled a human voice. The isolated 
sounds could have been taken for the grating noise of a rusty door of 
Ww. I think we may do great injustice to the vocal 
se language sounds to us so much like choked 
gasps and hisses. It is quite conceivable (and of course open to proof of 
disproof for anyone who has the Opportunity of learning the language 
of these remote tribes) that we miss the sonority of that language owing 
to our inability to articulate it by the proper selection of articulate 
sounds and the corresponding repression of the rest as mere transitive 
inarticulate sounds. There exists no Physical or physiological law which 
would automatically regulate this Selection. We need not understand a 
civilized language in order to Pick out more or less correctly its articu- 
late sounds. This is perhaps due to some fundamental kinship of certain 
civilized languages, (But it still is q familiar experience that a language 
seems to gain in beauty and Sonority once we have taken the trouble to 


learn it.) Only with a language altogether remote from the network of 
civilized languages may an at} 


pletely ; and it is there where 
we have become accustomed when listening to | 
Human js ma 
listen there, perhaps for the first time, to t . Speech. Wemay 
1 
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the larynx without its customary adornment by the articulation process 
of language. 

A not dissimilar opportunity is offered to us by reversing gramo- 
phone records of human speech. There we can also appreciate how 
incredibly strong the repression is which hides the ‘natural’ tone colours 
of human speech. Kellogg proves in his simple and ingenious experi- 
ments that it is altogether impossible to reproduce them correctly. He 
asked a speaker to pronounce a word already put into the reverse order 
of time, for instance, to say something like ‘ N-o-d-n-o-I’ for the original 
‘L-o-n-d-o-n’, and to take the utmost care in catching and reproducing 
the same sounds in the reversed order of time. By recording this 
reversed word and then playing that record backwards, the original 
order of the sounds should have been restored into the word L-o-n-d-o-n. 
Now it could be tested whether the speaker had indeed used the same 
speech sounds in his reversed pronunciation of the word. Kellogg 
reports that the result was astonishing. In place of the intended word 
a strange conglomeration of sounds emerged which was hardly remini- 
scent of the original word. Even repeated attempts trying to improve 
on the previous failures did not appreciably better the effort. Kellogg 
calls it fortunate if any semblance to the original word was achieved. 

We simply do not know what sounds we pronounce in articulating a 
word. The articulation process produces the illusion of articulate sounds 
while in fact we utter a long series of inarticulate sounds which are 
completely transformed in our conscious perception. In Kellogg’s 
experiments this error was duplicated. The failure to catch the original 
Sounds was aggravated by ignorance of what speech sounds one was 
really uttering when attempting to repeat them in the reverse order. 
This strong repression of the speech sounds by the illusion of clear and 
sonorous articulation can only be compared to the almost total repres- 
sion of the overtones in our hearing of the ‘natural’ tone colours. In 
Chapter X, I shall attempt to reconstruct tentatively a possible primeval 
origin of speech and music. We shall then assume that an archaic thing- 
free undifferentiated mode of hearing had obliterated the conscious 
differentiation of ‘natural’ tone colours and loosened the repression 
Weighing down the overtones hidden underneath. The articulation of 
human speech, like the gestalt articulation of art, would have arisen as 
a secondary reaction formation striving to establish a new differentia- 
tion of tone colours, this time that of the articulate speech sounds. If 
we compare our usual differentiation of the ‘natural’ tone colours or 
our differentiation of the slow progression of harmonic chords in music 
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with the incredibly rapid succession of speech sounds we must marvel 
at the selectiveness of our tone colour differentiation in listening to 
human speech which picks out each vowel and consonant as a separate 
tone colour. This singular feat of articulation is equalled by the oe 
mous strength of the repression eliminating the transitive speech soun ; 
from our conscious hearing. Yet basically the articulation processes'0 
language and music are the same in spite of the quantitative difference 
in the selectiveness and in the strength of the repression. It is legitimate 
to assume that there once existed an archaic language which was neither 
speaking nor singing, but something of both from which the articula- 
tion processes of language and music would have branched off. be 
comparative slowness of musical articulation and its rigid discipline °. 
system formation gives us the unique opportunity of studying the 
dynamics of articulation which are possibly common to music and to 
language. 

In the next cha 
n its four stages. It is not inconceivable that we might find that the 


milar way if only we were to pay 


ion of any ‘language’ might transform inarticulate Lor 

gradually incorporate them into the existing ‘system - 
i ny language is subject 
living may be due to the same coercion which we first 
iculate form language of art. There 
y the surface mind (and certainly by the 
present science of language), a Creative process in the inarticulate transi- 
tive sounds Pressing upwards against the unstable superstructure of 
articulate sounds which in turn reacted by drawing up and incorporating 
ever new inarticulate sounds. In this way the articulate system of speech 
sounds would renew and enrich itself, Kellogg has given us a simple 


instrument for experimentation which Promises further and deeper 
insights into the growth of language, 
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poration. It was used as a sort of puzzle game which made the listeners 
guess whose instrument or voice these noises represented. When at last 
the record was run in the normal way and the familiar voice or music 
began, the sudden recognition of ‘the familiar in the unfamiliar’ was 
greeted with laughter. (Freud, in his analysis of the joke, also attributes 
to the recognition of ‘the familiar in the unfamiliar’ a laughter-raising 
effect, and derives the pleasure attendant to this sudden recognition 
from a saving in mental energy. A somewhat similar explanation may 
also apply to the laughter-raising effect of reversing a gramophone 
record, as will be shown presently.) 

In vision, too, a mechanical reversion of the time order in which visual 
events are shown can produce laughter. This can be done by reversing a 
film strip. The film action is first shown in the correct sequence. For 
instance a man is shown running hurriedly towards us; as he seems 
almost to reach us the film is reversed so that the unhappy man is 
forced to retrace his steps just as hurriedly as though he were being 
pulled backwards by some unseen agency. The public might then be 
moved to hearty laughter. A man running backwards is nothing 
humorous in itself, Indeed the reversed action is nothing like a ‘real’ 
running backwards. The action of the legs and the posture of the whole 
body will be different. One leans forward if running forward, and back- 
ward if running backward. Hence the reversed action of Tunning will 
appear as wholly unnatural—uncanny rather than funny—as it contra- 
dicts the normal body movements ; only in conjunction with the 
previous showing of the normal movement may it become comical, The 
recognition of ‘the familiar in the unfamiliar’ by identifying normal 
and reversed action is indispensable. In our first example of the reversed 
gramophone disc, too, the demonstration of the reversed performance 
alone would not evoke laughter. Similarly, the distortions of the carica- 
ture are only laughable if we are able to recognize the familiar in the 
distorted shapes, otherwise we would only perceive distasteful abnorma- 
lity which again would strike us only as uncanny if nothing else. This 
impression of uncanniness, by the way, is more closely related to our 
formula recognizing-the-familiar-in-the-unfamiliar than we might think. 
Freud explains the feeling of uncanniness from the return of a repressed 
mental content to the threshold of consciousness. We are about to 
Tecognize in some new experience an old memory, but we deny its 
dangerous familiarity by the opposite feeling of strange uncanniness 
(Unheimlich, unvertraut). If we however have accepted the familiar in 
what first seemed strange and uncanny, a liberating laughter greets the 
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revelation. It might well be that the first glance at a caricature or the 
first impression of a reversed performance is always a short moment of 
uncanny strangeness which is washed away and forgotten once we have 
grasped the identity between the distorted and the original appearance. 

The recognition of the familiar in the unfamiliar can, however, be 
expressed more technically in terms of gestalt-bound surface perception 
and gestalt-free depth Perception. In the third part of my paper * Uncon- 
scious Form-creation in Art ’, Tshowed that the recognition of a ‘thing’ 
did not depend on identity of abstract gestalt. A thing might offer a 
multitude of very different abstract form aspects which we need not 
memorize in order to Tecognize it in some new aspect. The caricature 
plays on this independence of “thing” recognition (thing similarity) 
from abstract gestalt (form similarity). A good caricaturist distorts 
every single feature of a face according to some unknown form law. 
One isolated distortion or leaving part of the 
facial features untouched by the general dis- 
tortion of the face would produce an ugly 
freak in Leonardo da Vinci’s manner, with the 
malformity standing out glaringly and imped- 
ing rather than improving the likeness of the 
caricature. In a good caricature the first dis- 
tortion of one feature sets into motion a 
chain of other distortions which are in some 


Fic. 6. Unbalanced way related to each other. They do not fall 
distortion of the chin into a comprehensible pattern (i.e. a pattern 
(after Leonardo da 


Vinci) comprehensible for our surface mind), but 
they have the appearance of being consistent 


and carefully balanced, Try and alter one of the sensitive lines and 
you will soon see how you have 


well-balanced caricature is so ¢ 
that one hardl 
form from a ‘¢ 


more extreme caricatures upside down and compare the 
» for instance, of Churchill caricatured as a bulldog 
portrait drawn in exactly the same attitude. Not one 


1 British Journal of Med. Psychology, XXII (1949), 95, 
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reaching differences in abstract gestalt. It is doubtful whether our surface 
mind, bound as it is by the abstract gestalt principle, will ever be able 
to comprehend how the principle of thing recognition and thing 
differentiation works.) 

The comic effect of the caricature might be based on the total exclu- 
sion of the gestalt-bound surface mind from the recognition of the like- 
ness. According to Freud a joke bafiles the surface mind by its irrational 
appearance. But the depth mind is able to understand the symbolism of 
a joke, attracts the useless energy charge of the surface mind and dis- 
charges the pirated energy charge in laughter. Similarly in the caricature, 
the gestalt-bound surface mind is baflled by the distortions of the 
caricature in which we cannot recognize any known likeness. But the 
depth mind recognizes the likeness and is able to attract the energy 
charge, to release it in laughter. The ‘baffling’ of the conscious gestalt 
principle may be the cause of laughter in other cases. So the gestalt-free 
forms of primitive art which cannot be grasped by the surface mind 
might evoke laughter. As a rule we can no longer perceive the gestalt- 
free forms of primitive art; they appear stylized through the action of 
the secondary style elaboration. Only primitive music and dancing have 
kept their wild and chaotic form. Now it is a well-known fact that the 
endless glissandos and vibratos of primitive music and the trembling 
movements of primitive dancing may evoke laughter though they are 
by no means funny. I myself when I first heard primitive melodies 
experienced a most disagreeable ‘tickling’ effect in my diaphragm. This 
tickling effect could also be explained by a breakdown of surface per- 
ception. The civilized listener will automatically try to apply his usual 
articulation of a melody into definite scale tones and rhythmical beats 
also to the primitive melody ; as this is not possible the mental energy 
held ready for the effort of surface articulation becomes useless and is 
shifted into the depth mind which spends it in laughter. ; 

The laughter produced by the tickling of the skin can also be inter- 
preted as a baffling of tactile gestalt formation. Tactile gestalt forma- 
tions, such as the feelings of a ‘rough’ or “smooth” surface, are the 
outcome of a great number of simultaneous nerve excitations. Accord- 
ing to the pattern of these nerve excitations we will experience a surface 
as smooth or rough. Now the technique of tickling obstructs the forma- 
tion of a definite pattern which could be fused into one or the other 
gestalt category of tactile perceptions. The skin is touched in irregular 


1 See the dualism of ‘thing’ and ‘gestalt’ perception in the second part of this 


book and particularly PP- 145, 247. - 
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intervals and at irregular spots. There is no definite pattern in these 
Single excitations; hence any attempt at a tactile gestalt formation 


breaks down; again the energy charge of the surface mind is pirated 
and released in convulsive laughter. 


Now we are able to Tecognize that the laughter-raising effect of 
reversed music, speech, or film Strips rests on the same disruption of 
gestalt-bound surface Perception. The order in time is the most impor- 
tant differentiating principle in acoustic perception. Any tampering 
with the temporal order affects the identity of the conscious gestalt 
structure. A melody may be changed in rhythm, and may still remain 
recognizable. If, however, the Succession of its single tone steps 1s 
reversed or its sequence is in any other way 
identity—for conscious surface perception, 
sion of the time order in the words of a who 


sounds of a single word also destroys their identity. If, therefore, a 
gramophone recordin 


ty far-reaching significance. 
(We shall see in our discussion of thing-free perceptions in the visual 
arts that certain structures in modern pai 


wonder, then, that we too have to 


: concepts of space and time as we descend 
Into the depth of our Own mind?) 


_ | Wit and its Relation 10 the Unconscious (T. Fisher Unwin, 1916), p. 36. The joke 
in the German original (Der Witz und seine Beziehung zum Unbewussten (Franz 
Deuticke, 1912), p. 23) runs as follows : ‘Das Ehepaar X. lebt auf ziemlich grossem 
Fusse. Nach der Ansicht der einen soll der Mann viel verdient and sich dabei 
etwas Zuriickgelegt haben, nach anderen wieder soll sich die Frau etwas zurtick- 
gelegt and dabei vie] verdient haben,’ Freud calls it a diabolically clever joke. 
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‘Two witty statesmen, X and Y, met at a dinner. X, acting as toast- 
master, introduced Y as follows: “My friend, Y, is a very wonderful 
man. All you have to do is open his mouth, put in a dinner and a 
speech appears, etc.” Responding to the speaker, Y said: “ My friend, 
the toastmaster, told you what a wonderful man I am, that all you have 
to do is open my mouth, put in a dinner, and a speech appears. Now 
let me tell you what a wonderful man he is. All you have to do is open 
anybody's mouth, put in his speech, and the dinner appears.” ” 

The mouth is treated as an automaton which produces a speech on 
insertion of a dinner, or a dinner on the insertion of a speech. The 
unconscious language function, in the act of perceiving, ‘reverses’ both 
the order of the words and the order of the automatic action. As this 
reversion produces a symbolic expression of an aggressive meaning (that 
a speech by Mr. X turns one’s stomach) the reversion is allowed to 
break surface and to become a joke. (A more detailed discussion of the 
interaction between the rational language function of the surface mind 
and the depth mind’s undifferentiated language function will be given 
in Chapter VIII.) 

It is not quite precise to say that the depth mind’s undifferentiated 
language function ‘reverses’ the order of words in the act of perceiving. 
It would have been more to the point, though somewhat more heavy- 
handed, to have said that depth perception is undifferentiated with 
regard to the surface order in time; no playful activity in twisting about 
the rational flow of language is needed. 

This becomes clearer when we examine again the laughter-raising 
effect of a reversed action in perceiving a film or listening to a gramo- 
phone recording. While the surface mind, bound as it is to an articula- 
tion within the order in time, cannot recognize the identity between the 
original and reversed action, the depth mind is able to perceive the 
action without regard to its surface order in time. Thus the surface 


mind remains unresponsive while the depth mind can attract and spend 


its energy charge. 


This ‘time-free’ mode of depth hearing might be reached when 
oa lower level during the gestalt-free perception 
of artistic activity. A musician who cannot be suspected of affecting 
mystic experiences, Mozart, with touching simplicity, described the 
gradual disintegration of surface time in conceiving a new composition. 
Mozart appears to have finished his compositions in his mind before 
putting them down in writing. “ee (quoted by William James, 


consciousness sinks on t 
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ibid., p. 255 n.) how first bits and crumbs of the piece come and i 
join together in his mind; and the soul getting warmed to the * | 
the thing grows more and more . . . ‘and I spread it out broader a 
clearer, and at last it gets almost finished in my head, even when it Is a 
long piece, so that I can see the whole of it at a single glance in my 
mind, as if it were a beautiful painting or a handsome human being; in 
which way I do not hear it in my imagination at all as a seine 
that way it must come later—but all at once, as it were. It is a rare 


feast! All the inventing and making goes on in me as in a beautifu 


, : 1 
strong dream. But the best of all is the hearing of it all at once... - 


theme ‘mirror’— 


crab-reversion 


Fic. 7. ‘Mirror’- and ‘crab’. 


-reversions of a theme. 


This time-free mode of 
irrational art, i.e. in very 
‘mirror’ reversals of the ti 
tive tones, or turning 
is typical of medieval 


depth hearing is reflected in the structure of 
modern and very old music. The ‘crab’ and 
me order, reversing the sequence of consecu- 
a theme or a whole musical piece back to front,” 
music, of some of Bach’s latest fugues and today 
8's twelve-tone music. It is characteristic of the 
fundamental misunderstanding Current in art appreciation that these 
highly involved time reversions are often dismissed as mere intellectual 


. ical 
do with an emotional use of musica 


T’ reversals of a melody in an exquisite 
manner. His tour de force was an exact ‘mirror’ reversal of the whole 


3 instead of moving from ‘ 
from ‘low’ to 


f hig ‘a, which in musical notation produces a mirror 
image of the original melody. 
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polyphonic structure of a fugue in his ‘ Kunst der Fuge *, an unbelievable 
achievement. Nevertheless, the fugue in reversed order sounds beautiful ; 
its melodic and harmonic development is natural and expressive. 

For a long time the attitude of the public was one of mistrust. True, 
one could discern all these subtleties by looking at the written score; 
but could one hear them in actual playing? So it was suspected that 
Bach, aware of his unsurpassed mastery in fugue construction, indulged 
in these and other artifices in order to show his virtuosity in handling 
fugue themes. They were meant to be studied visually, but not to be 
listened to. 

The distrust is understandable. Bach’s ‘mirror’ reversion of a whole 
fugue and similar intricacies of his fugue constructions may well strike 
us as uncanny because it is wholly impossible to achieve such a technical 
feat by a conscious effort. Surface perception is bound by the articula- 
tion in the order in time; it cannot, therefore, while listening to a piece 
of music, realize how it would sound in the reverse order. It would, of 
course, also fail to recognize its identity after reversing it. We cannot 
imagine how Bach could have written his first melody while paying 
equal attention to its effect in the ‘crab’ or ‘mirror’ time order. Was 
he not forced to turn the melodic sequence around each time he tried 
to add another tone? This cannot possibly be the method in which an 
inspired composer could have worked. The whole accusation of intel- 
lectual artificiality breaks down if we consider the intellectual mind’s 
inability to grapple with such form problems. We must arrive at a 
different conclusion. In order to compose a music which is equally 
expressive whether heard in the normal or in the reversed order of time, 
it is necessary to comprehend both time orders in a single undifferen- 
tiated act of perception, in that state of a time-free perception perhaps 
which Mozart has so well described for us. Far from being a product of 
a cool rational intellect, the intricacies of Bach’s fugue construction 
point to the decisive participation of the ‘time-free’ depth mind in the 
act of creation.! This theoretical argument is fully borne out if we care 
to listen to Bach’s music. The ecstatic elation expressed in it will con- 


, p. 113) reports that he was worried 


‘ anberg (Style and Idea (1951). ‘ 
el eine between the two main themes of his 


about the apparent absence of relationship 
Chamber Symphony and thought of deleting the second theme. But twenty years 


later he discovered that the second theme was a ‘crab’ reversion of the first; it was 
‘of such a complicated nature’ that he doubted ‘whether any composer would 
have cared deliberately to construct a theme in this way; but our subconscious 
does it involuntarily ...@ musical creator's mind can operate subconsciously with 
a row of tones regardless of their direction’. 
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. 

irati i ers 
vince us that its inspiration must indeed have come from the compos 
innermost soul. 


Schonberg went far beyond the mere ‘crab’ and ‘mirror’ ao 
of the time order. His twelve-tone music varies incessantly the sam 
‘theme’, i.e. the twelve-tone row itself. But his theme can appear aie 
permutation of its time order as long as all twelve half-tones 0 [ 
chromatic scale have made their appearance, whether as three chords 


ae 


eats 
(b) “Fi 
——_—)'S 
B =e = ie 


Fic. 8. The Twelve-tone Row arranged 
(a) in three chords 
(b) as a melodic sequence 


(from A. Schénberg, Klavierstiick, Opus 33 A) 


(each containing four tones to make up the twelve-tone row) or as 4 

Successive melody in which the twelve tones may follow each other 10 

any combination. But no tone may reappear prematurely before the 

other (eleven) tones had their due turn, This last and most important 
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law is said to bear out the loss of the tonality feeling in our time. In 
tonal music one single tone determines the ‘key’ of the piece of music. 
It fights upwards against the rivalry of the dominant and downwards 
against the subdominant. From this dynamic tension a tonal piece of 
music derives its balance. Schénberg maintains that this feeling of 
balance has lost its vitality. For most listeners it will be entirely imma- 
terial whether or not a piece of music concludes in a different key than 
in which it started, an event which would have been of great significance 
for Beethoven’s contemporaries. The tension between dominant and 
subdominant has lost its inspiring force. Schonberg introduces a new 
harmonic tension by proclaiming a law of absolute equality between all 
the twelve tones of the chromatic scale. Hence no tone must be sounded 
twice before all the other eleven have had their turn. If this law is 
broken, the balance between all the twelve tones is upset. The twelve 
tones may follow each other in any order of time, as long as their 
sequence (the twelve-tone row) is complete before another one is 
started. Thus it could be said that all twelve-tone music, whether written 
by Schénberg or by one of his followers, varies the twelve-tone row as 
its single theme in endless permutations of its time order. 

Schonberg’s use of twelye-tone row has been attacked on similar 
lines as Bach’s fugue constructions. It was supposed to be intellectual ; 
its intricacies could be seen in the written score, but not heard in the 
actual performance. Some of his critics who had accepted his beginnings 
refused to follow him in this altogether undifferentiated use of the 
twelve-tone row. R. S. Hill’ says: *. . - obviously such distributions of 
the row could not be sensorily perceived and intelligently grasped as 
motival structures however much practice the listener may have had in 
hearing such music. . . . Tones, after all, cannot be arbitrarily related. A 
nt is achieved only by obeying fundamental 
psychological laws.’ (From the context it becomes probable that Hill 
has in mind the teaching of the Gestalt Psychologists.) This type of 
argument reminds one of a typical mistake committed by traditional 
Aesthetics. Aesthetic laws were established first; when they did not fit 
the facts of a ‘modern’ art, the laws were not modified to suit the newly 
discovered facts, but the artist was reprimanded for having offended 


against fundamental aesthetic laws.” 
Rows and the Tonal System 0! 


natural melodic moveme! 


1 *Schénberg’s Tone- f the Future’, The Musical 
Quarterly, XXII-1, 31. apr 
‘ ? See Chapter XVI for the pseudo-scientific | exter 
ie of art, and ‘moral’ indignation often displaye 

laws’, 


nality illusion’ creating the 
d in discussion of aesthetic 
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Mr. Hill’s comments are correct in so far as the rational ine 
mind can neither create nor perceive directly whether or not ae ah 
law of equality has been complied with. But the very epee tes 
this task may ensure that perception is pressed down to an un os 0: 
tiated ‘time-free’ level where the surface order in time no longer ar 
validity. Such ‘repressed’ perceptions are not without influence cae 
Conscious experience. We have suggested, and shall later show in a 
detail, that any repressed perceptions betray themselves cl . 
conscious signal of a plastic feeling. In the harmonic SRugUIEe 7 
classical music the occurrence of the forbidden ‘parallel’ fifths v3 
octaves are not discerned as a melodic movement. Often the paralle 
are only perceived as a 
as a good means of dis- 
he harmonic sound as Sai 
alance of the harmonic structure iS 
udly announces any offence against 
een the twelve tones. If a tone has 


me of the whole structure will sag. I 
need composer himself will be guided 
onic sound and need not pay undue 
welve-tone row, 


netions of the surface mind; it can adapt 
acies of Bach’s fugue construction as well as 
ne row. It can thus give service which the 
rational surface mind is unable to render, The great artist is able to 


impose discipline on his unconscious mind and so harnesses its faculties 
of which we know as yet so little. 


itself to the technical intric: 
of Schénberg’s twelye-to 


The concept of the depth mind’s Superiority in undifferentiated per- 
ception has occupied us before. It is fasy to see that the secondary 
articulation processes working on these undifferentiated perceptions 
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cannot do them justice. As they narrow down their too wide frame of 
reference the censorship of the superego in co-operation with the process 
of secondary gestalt articulation may completely distort their meaning 
for the surface mind; they become merely obscure ‘symbols’. We saw 
in the second and third chapter how the gestalt-free perceptions of the 
depth mind contained ‘too general’ things and images which could be 
visualized only as a superimposition of several adult concepts into the 
undifferentiated perception. As the secondary gestalt elaboration sets to 
work it cannot but ‘condense’ this superimposed perception into a 
nonsensical though fully articulate ‘condensation’ (see p. 53). The 
other nonsensical features of symbol formation can be interpreted in 
the same way. The ‘representation by the opposite’ would also be made 
possible by the undifferentiated structure of depth perception. Freud 
discovered that the unconscious mind did not differentiate the antitheti- 
cal meanings for instance of high and low, strong and weak, etc.1 The 
‘representation by the opposite’ would select from the two antithetical 
meanings just that which fails to make sense for the surface mind, again 
in compliance with the superego’s censorship. Yet for the undifferen- 
tiated depth mind the antithetical meaning makes sense just as before, 
and the superego’s censorship does not affect the symbol’s under- 
standability for the depth perception. We may now recognize that those 
secondary elaborations are not typical form products of the unconscious 
mind (though they still speak a language which is understood by the 
unconscious mind), but that they are secondary techniques of *transla- 
tion’, subject to the superego’s censorship which makes use of the ego’s 
secondary articulation processes. 

It might become necessary to revise the theory of symbol formation 
from this point of view. Symbols are understood by the depth mind 
because they still fit into its wide frame of undifferentiated reference, 
but the symbols themselves—i.e. the substitution of one object for the 
other—would be wholly the work of the surface mind; only for the 
differentiating surface mind is the symbolic object differentiated from 
the original object which it now merely ‘symbolizes’. But perhaps we 
have to make here a distinction between the symbol as a rigid neurotic 
| as part of a flexible living ‘language’ which 


symptom and the symbo : ‘language’ 
enters all the creative activity of man. Adrian Stokes in his writings on 
Aesthetics where he applies Melanie Klein’s theories to a better under- 


standing of our artistic experience, stresses the flexibility and mutual 
1 See for the unconscious antithetical 

tortions, Chapter XII, p. 181. 
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interchange between symbols as part of artistic creation.’ | eae 
tries to reconcile the aggressive and self-destructive urges pisgpeod : “ wf 
by fitting his symbols into an organic whole. (A neurotic rigidity 

symbol formation may well hinder such ielnieratin.) vase’ 

Dr H. Segal,* a psycho-analyst who has given a great ne oe 
tion to creative symbol formation shows that the needed flexi “ y a 
the use of a symbol (which flexibility permits the use of the symbo * 
an element in the artistic form language) depends on our ability : 
renounce unconsciously the original object; this renunciation ee 
under the immediate influence of self-destructive Thanatos urges. eee 
in my opinion, the neurotic rigidity of symbol formation comes ee 
an unconscious refusal to give up the object. The schizophrenic (it . 
in studying schizophrenia that Dr Segal came to be enya : 
creative symbol formation) treats the symbol like the object it oar 
lizes.* Now by our renouncing the object, the symbol becomes flexi 4 
and ready to be creatively combined with other symbols into the artist a 
scientist’s, religious mystic’s, etc., internal world of phantasy, thus allow 
ing form differentiations of a higher order. . 

We have seen that this creative use of the symbol is made possible by 
the alternation of consciousness between different levels of the mind. In 
the gestalt-free state of consciousness, the symbol, freed of its rigidity, 
reassumes its original undifferentiated structure and enormously widens 
its frame of reference. This alternation between gestalt-bound (rigid 
and static) structures and gestalt-free (flexible and creative) structures 
can be seen as dynamic shifts between different layers of perception or, 
in the last abstraction, as a struggle between the basic form principles of 


differentiation (Eros) and Thanatos (undifferentiated entropy). ar 
Segal shows that the action of the Thanatos urge, in destroying the rigi 
object significance of the symbol, 


is a more specific manifestation of 
the omnipresent self-destructive Thanatos urges. Dr Segal has o 
me to state her theory in her own words, She links up the creative use © 
symbols with the acceptance and later Overcoming of the Thanatos Be 
‘This death instinct leads to a feeling of disintegration of the interna 
object and the self. When in the child’s development the stage has been 
reached where the object and the ego are integrated and felt as a whole 
(the “depressive position” acco: 


rding to Melanie Klein) the disintegta- 
1 Inside Out and Smooth and Rough (both Faber and Faber, 1949), 
ae Psycho-analytical Approach t 


XX) Oo Aesthetics’, Intern. J. Psycho-anal. (1952), 
XII-2. . 
may refuse to play the violin because he d i ‘ turbate’ in 
public. oes not wish to ‘masturba 
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tion leads to a painful tension and thus to a desire to reconstitute the 
object and the self into an integrated whole. The aesthetic feeling is 
satisfied if the work of art, as a symbolic reconstitution of the object 
and the self, embodies and expresses both this painful tension and its 
successful resolution through an integrating use of symbols.” 

My own theory of the aesthetic feeling deals only with the technical 
structure of perception as an ego function and its alteration in the 
interaction of Eros and Thanatos; the aesthetic feeling accompanies the 
‘reconstitution’ of the disintegrated surface perception. Dr Segal is 
able to show that with the true artist the alternative disintegration and 
reconstitution of surface perception is part of a much farther-reaching 
process of disintegration and reconstitution within the self. It would be 
in such a case that the aesthetic feeling (incumbent on the reintegration 
of surface perception) ceases to be a merely pleasant sensual pleasure 
and becomes one of the fullest and deepest experiences of which the 
human mind is capable. 


1 We shall sce in our analysis of ‘thing’ perception that the artist and the scientist 
detach their libidinous interest from the things in the external world. The primary 
phase of creativeness is therefore a phase of thing or object destruction (apart from 
the already discussed gestalt destruction). A corresponding secondary process of 
thing reintegration (secondary ‘reification’) not only re-establishes thing percep- 
tion, but also the artist's and scientist’s libidinous interest in the external world. 
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VII 


The Four Stages of the Articulation Process 


[io back through the history of harmonic articulation, one sees 


Issonance sounds jarring 
€ explanation of the dissonance as a melodic 
tI, p. 6) has not even fooled the musical 
theorists and the dissonant chords are already integrated into the system 


a consonance and can stand on its own without 
ay after the passing of the classical harmonic 
€ distinctions seem out of date. Dissonances are 
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ad Leone te an emotional and aesthetic element of the poetical 
Rat ci so become a neutral ‘counter’ and might live on as 
ie ee ny a from where it can possibly be retrieved 
scree ati pter VIII we shall mention also the case of a once ‘witty’ 
hich now, with its witty colouring worn off, has become respect- 
able as a rational symbol of everyday language.) 
a we can deal effectively with the single stages of the articulation 
a rie music, beginning with harmonic articulation, we haye to refer 
fica “ate psychological obstacle in the way of a purely psycho- 
Pi aS ear of harmonic articulation; it 1s the ‘externality 
aie tes he artistic experience, the full stature of which we shall come 
a. ao ; the analysis of thing perception treated in Part II. We 
soe a = tendency to project the source of our artistic experience 
oe : ernal world of the mind into the external world of physical 
tty ra met with this tendency as an obstacle in the path of a 
oo hs yc! ological explanation of the aesthetic feeling. It so happens, 
ae ane which we shall come to understand better later,’ that we 
one = ied reluctant to accept our distinction between the con- 
hi ie issonant harmonic chords as purely mind-made. If it is put 
Seton a chord which today sounds consonant has sounded to our 
fee as dissonant, we will be tempted to dismiss the former way of 
inoe contradicting acoustic laws of hearing. If the old failed to 
Bf dist, le consonance which falls so pleasantly on our ear, their power 
ction must have still been imperfect. But as in other cases, it 
Was not that our forebears were hard of hearing, but our ‘externality 
illusion’ and perhaps our fatal tendency to retro-relate our own way of 
Perceiving back into historical times does not allow us to appreciate 


Past periods of art. 


‘ Schénberg’s psychological theory of harmonic beauty gains added 
Significance because it leads to a general theory of musical articulation 
applying equally to the articulation of new chords, scale tones, or 
thythmical values (I am neglecting the rudimentary articulation of tone 
intensity between piano and forte). We can say that new elements of the 


Scale, rhythmical or harmonic systems would occur first hidden away 
In ‘transitive’ inarticulate passages 5 from there they would be gradually 
ing first half-articulate, they 


Picked out by the conscious ear. In becom 


f music belong to the real 
becomes almost insuperable ; 
tone colour perception, Chi 
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1 # : 
whi The tone colour illusions 0! 
Where the externality illusion 
externality illusions’ adhering to 
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undergo drastic aesthetic changes, either sounding ‘ugly’ (like the dis- 
sonance) or ‘ornamental’. As the articulation process proceeds, their 
aesthetic colouring fades until in the end the new form element becomes 
a neutral ‘counter’ which can be used in any context. This is, in short, 
the whole story. But it is not quite so easy to follow this process in 
detail in the history of every musical system. We have sometimes to 
‘conjecture certain intermediate stages helped by the full analogy which 
otherwise exists. 

Only the evolution of the most important musical system in European 
music, that of harmonic chords, can be followed in detail within the 
written history of music. The evolution of the seven-tone scale from a 
more archaic five-tone scale can only be reconstructed from the rudi- 
mentary five-tone structure of some Gregorian hymns (this excellent 
method was discovered by J. Yasser). We shall see that Yasser’s findings 
happily agree with Schénberg’s interpretation of harmonic articulation. 
This agreement is most encouraging because it is most unlikely that 
these two thinkers, so different in their approach and method, should 
have been at all influenced by each other. Lastly, another music his- 
torian, Wolf, has investigated the origin of new rhythmical measures in 
medieval music and, also quite independently, arrives at conclusions 
bearing out the general law of artistic articulation. 

Johannes Wolf (quoted by G. Reese, op. cit., p. 283) traced the origin 
of new rhythmical measures to inarticulate ‘ornamentation’. The early 
medieval music proves its lack of thythmical articulation by declaring 
any rhythmical movement outside a limited range as being ultra 
mensuram, i.e. beyond measurement. Wolf showed that, in notation at 
least, the shorter rhythmical measures were apt to begin life as in- 
articulate (ultra mensuram) ‘ornaments? decorating the longer ones and 
only gradually achieved independence. We recognize the analogy be- 
tween this description of thythmical articulation and Schénberg’s 
interpretation of harmonic articulation. In either process the new form 
element appears hidden in an inarticulate transition sandwiched be- 
tween articulate elements until conscious hearing gradually picks it out 
from its hide-out and integrates it into the existing articulate system. The 

ornament’ stands, as we have shown in the third chapter and else- 

where, halfway between a fully inarticulate and fully articulate form. 

Hy ee . musica] ‘ornament’ is usually still inarticulate in 

: 'y articulate in its scale step (for instance the shake, 

arpeggio, etc.). The aesthetic feeling of ‘ornament’ indicates a still 

virulent state of the articulation Process and an undiminished dynamic 
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tension between the forces of articulation and repression. Hence, it can 
be said that the new articulate form element developed from amidst an 
‘ornament’. When the articulation process is completed, its “orna- 
mental’ quality fades as it is no longer needed to support and uphold 
the progress of the articulation. 

In the transition from a five-tone to the modern seven-tone scale 
system, Yasser could also observe a gradual detachment of the new tone 
from an inarticulate ‘ornament’.1_ The more archaic five-tone scale 
system lacks the third and seventh tone step of our modern seven-tone 
scale. Folk-music often preserves the archaic five-tone structure with its 
characteristic gaps in place of the third and the seventh. The five black 
keys of a piano represent such a five-tone scale based on C sharp. Hence 
ees folk melodies can often be played using only the black piano 

eys. 


Yasser found that many Gregorian hymns showed exactly the same 


Structure ; the gaps are filled by * ornaments’ in anticipation of the future 
Still missing scale tones. These ‘ornaments’ were both inarticulate in 
Seale and rhythm so they could best be compared to a smear or a wobble 
which slurred over the gap in the scale. From these transitive ornaments 
conscious hearing would have gradually picked out the missing tone 
Steps and in time incorporated them into a complete seven-tone system. 
Yasser could observe how the place of the former ornaments was, in 
later versions of the same hymns, already filled by the new articulate 
Scale tones, Their ‘ornamental’ character fades as soon as the process 
of articulation is complete; then the new scale tone turns into a neutral 
counter’ which can be fitted into any melodic context. 
. Unbelievable as this may seem to us We must assume that during the 
Intermediate stage the future new scale tone may have already sounded 
in a way which would be clearly distinguishable to the modern ear, yet 
for the weaker articulation of the Middle Ages it would still not have 
been more than an inarticulate slur between the scale tones already 
known. But let us remember, a passage of discordant chords strung out 
between a few rare articulate consonances which our modern harmonic 
articulation cannot fail to pick out, would—according to the evidence 


of the medieval literature—remain a mere ‘transitive’, inarticulate 
connexion between articulate chords. Even at a ume when the seven- 
tone scale was firmly established, medieval hearing appears to have 

J] as a weakness) to treat a 


Preserved the ability (it is an ‘ability’ as we 
Sequence of articulate scale steps as an inarticulate slur or wobble. Reese 
1 Yasser, J., A Theory of Evolving Tonality (1932). 
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is puzzled by Franco of Cologne who describes an ornament, the 
‘plica’, which to our mind would alternate between fo scale tones, as a 
single tone divided ‘into low and high’. In such a way we ourselves may 
describe a totally inarticulate vibrato, but never a melodic movement 
within two articulate scale tones. Reese exclaims: Franco “shows that 
the device was not recognized in his day as consisting of two notes, but, 
impossible as it may seem according to modern conceptions, of one 
note proceeding up or down’ (ibid., Pp. 283 ef seq.). 

Yet even in our time the articulation of pitch is not so unambiguous 
as we may like to think. An exact acoustic analysis of singing demon- 
strates the astonishing fact that we care only to give the most con- 
spicuous tones within a melody their exact scale pitch while the rest 
remains more or less ‘free’ and inarticulate. This, of course, does not 
mean that we are just negligent, but that our articulation of a melody 
moves far oftener in the twilight between articulate and inarticulate 
states than our conscious hearing would have it. The correcting action 
of the gestalt process (its bump-erasing and gap-filling function) will 
smooth all these inarticulate deviations into what seems a fully articu- 
late progression of scale tones at their precise pitch. We do not really 
possess a fully articulate music and our hearing is not quite as far 
removed from an inarticulate ‘primitive’ state as we might think. If a 
form event is withdrawn from immediate conscious attention even quite 
slightly, depth perception will set to work and impress upon it its 
iarticulate structure; the relapse into a half-articulate state of form 
events outside the focus of conscious atte 
the result of mere negli 


T dynamic tension between the opposing tendencies 
‘ation or repression. Because the articulation of our scale 


not quite so safe] 


seme eae Y established, the musicians might have been more 
discriminating. W 


: Mm hen articulate scale tones were used within a fleeting 
transitive’ ornament, such as the Plica, and so tended to relapse into 4 
half-articulate State, the still more sensitive ear of the medieval would 
have refused to project the Missing precise pitch into them. His musical 
experience is then more correctly described as that of a single tone 
moving up and down’ in the manner of the modern vibrato. 

_The upheaval of modern art has encouraged experiments with more 
highly differentiated scale Systems. Some modern musicians are €X- 
ploring the artistic Possibilities of dividing the octave into units smaller 
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than the twelve chromatic half-tones, for instance by subdividing them 
into quarter-tones, etc. Such refinements of scale hearing are not beyond 
the ability of a present-day musician who cares to train his ear. But he 
would still be far from a hypothetical future musician whose hearing 
would be already fully accustomed to articulating smaller scale intervals. 
Such a musician, in listening to a musical gramophone recording of our 
time, might be forced to articulate a vibrato (which to our hearing is 
still a single tone ‘moving up and down’) as a distinct shake between 
two articulate scale tones. Music performed on instruments with rigid 
Pitch like our piano, he could only hear as a melody taking giant strides 
and leaping over several smaller scale intervals with each step, a music 
of simple, almost cyclopic grandeur. Our allegedly so highly articulate 
music would have then acquired a ‘stylized’ monumentality common to 
all ‘primitive’ art, an impression which could not but deaden a future 
musician’s sensibility to the finer emotional shadings expressed today 
in our music; a saddening reflection for the musical enthusiast who 
would be prepared to give Beethoven the glory of having expressed 
human emotions in immortal form. 


Not only the single elements (tones, rhythmical measures, chords) 


Pass through various stages of articulation, but also the musical systems 
themselves, Today the scale tones of our scale system are independent 
highly flexible units, Only the composer’s form feeling prescribes their 
Sequence in the melody, the scale system itself does not impose any 
discipline ; they are free ‘counters’. This was not always the case. Just 
as single scale tones develop from ornaments, so an archaic scale system 
Could consist wholly of ornaments. Idelsohn (quoted by G. Reese, 
P. 10) describes an archaic scale system (mode) which did not consist of 
Many single tones but of stereotyped little motives. ‘These motives have 
different functions, There are beginning and concluding motives, and 
Motives of conjunctive and disjunctive character.’ The composer cannot, 
therefore, use the single scale tones freely, but is restricted to arranging 
these motives with a few embellishments and modulations of his own 
invention. Only later did the single scale tones detach themselves from 
their rigid melodic context to start an independent life of their own so 
that the tension inherent in their intervals can now be freely used. This is 
undoubtedly a great step forward, due to the articulation process which 
always tends to pick out new form elements from their original context. 

A very similar development has recently taken place in the harmonic 
system of chords, The classical theory of harmony did not allow the 
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free stringing together of chords in a progression of different harmonic 
tone colours as it is possible today. Already the necessity of “preparing 
and ‘resolving’ dissonances by putting them into a melodic context, 
which made their occurrence seem a melodic half-accident, prescribes 
the use of stereotyped little ‘motives’ in the succession of consonances 
and dissonances. There exist quite definite harmonic motives of a 
‘beginning’ and ‘concluding’ character. The key must be stated in the 
beginning. The so-called theory of harmony unashamedly prescribes the 
use of ‘concluding’ harmonic formulae. 

Today the aesthetic quality of the consonances begins to fade as an 
unmistakable sign that the harmonic articulation process has reached 
its final stage. Dissonances and altogether harmony-free chords are 
used freely as independent harmonic tone colours just as the classical 
consonances. All chords have become ‘counters’ which are freely 
strung together, fully exploiting the tensions between all possible chords 
just as the scale tones, after being freed from their motival peor 
within a ‘mode’, could exploit their mutual tension. Yet the freeing © 
the harmonic tone colours is often deplored as the chaotic disintegration 
of all harmony. While, in retrospection, the liberation of the scale 
tones from the motival use is accepted as progress, we do not yet appre- 
ciate the freedom which the fall of the classical harmonic system has 
brought us. 

Schénberg, at the very end of his remarkable book, looks forward to 
a kind of ‘melody’ which strings together different tone colours as OUT 
present melody joins tones of different pitch. But is not today’s free 
stringing together of harmonic chords already such ‘melody’ of tone 
colours which Tequires a deeper sensibility than a conventional motival 
use of harmonic tone colour? The alleged passing of harmonic musi¢ 
in our day would Tepresent the ripest stage a system of articulation can 
achieve. We must not forget how young our harmonic articulation 
really is in comparison with our old scale system. The aesthetic feelings 
of beauty and ugliness differentiating the consonances from more dis- 
cordant chords may have done their duty in reaching this last level of 
articulation and are so allowed to fade away, leaving behind the present 
undifferentiated, ‘chaotic’ state of harmonic tone colour articulation. 
But the chords still have different tone colours, just as the single scale 
tones have their different pitch, and they establish tensions betwee? 


ae other, in analogy to the intervals of the scale tones. Why ask for 
‘laws’ in their use as free “counters”? 
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: It would be the ultimate fate of any artistic invention to be torn from 
= ate ——— as an independent ‘counter’. This is artisti- 
se long 2 Ww tensions are established in that inbreeding’ 
etween aesthetic form values in which Sir Herbert Read sees the inde- 
pendent function of aesthetic values. Indeed we see that, for some 
unknown reason, the aesthetic forms, after being torn from their con- 
oe a work of art, may be able to retain some of their previous 
ension for a while, just as a plant can live for a short time after its roots 
have been lifted from the soil. But unless the lifted art form is fitted 
es into new tensions, it soon loses its expressiveness altogether. 
I cape pe here an attempt at aesthetic judgement which so far 
eine Bet to keep out of our impartial contemplation of art form, 
ag bids - Yet, the misuse of fully articulated aesthetic form elements 
the a mm ependent counters’ would be a psychological criterion of 
creative non-artist.1 We would call uncreative the commercial 
Playwright who lifts an effective ‘dramatic situation’ from its context 
without recombining it with others according to their manifold uncon- 
scious associations. But even after being altogether uprooted the 
‘dramatic situation’ will not fail to impress for a while as an isolated 
a il (From the viewpoint of my dynamic theory of the aesthetic 
e Ing this endurance of the aesthetic effects is not easily explained.) 

tng ale shades in the textile trade may also be such short-lived 
th ers. Commercial art is a sideshow of art evolution 1n general, 
ough its development may be out of step by a year OF SO. New art 
might produce a new clash of colours which may at first be felt as un- 
pleasant. But after a time it is felt as pleasant and is ‘lifted’ from its 
Context as an isolated effect, ultimately to be used as new fashionable 
colour contrast in women’s clothes or in exhibition display. There is 
‘ othing wrong in this somewhat trite fate of new form elements in art. 
t is little known that many innovations of commercial art were lifted 
from Picasso’s form inventions and he thus exerted an influence on the 
8eneral public’s taste such as no artist ever done before. The un- 
paralleled form creativeness of our time can afford, and indeed needs, 

this constant commercialization of its products: Perhaps even the “bad 
artist has his useful social function in the great gupra-individual process 
' which the artist only sets into motion the complex secondary Pro- 
* One may remember here my description of a flexible creative use of symbols 


as against the rigidity of the neurotic symptom. The creative use of the agnor 
iculate) rational or aesthetic function an re- 


Would detach i eras 

‘ ach it from its rigid (articu , : 1 

et it into the melting-pot of inarticulate vision where it can recombine 
ith other symbols similarly inarticulate and flexible. 
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cesses of articulation in the public’s perception. Without ‘bad’ aca- 
demic or commercial art there might be no truly creative art today. , 
In poetry the tendency towards using words as rigid ‘counters’ is 
particularly strong. The beautiful sound of an isolated word is perhaps 
the best example of an aesthetic effect which has—for a while—become 
independent of its poetic use. Most probably it owes this beauty to the 
many unconscious associations given to it by its previous inspired use. 
The ‘bad’ poet will string together words for their isolated beauty 
without sensibility for their many unconscious interconnexions. 1 
understand that the technique of Chinese poetry makes such a misuse 
difficult. We may call Chinese poetry ‘polyphonic’, Owing to the paucity 
of the Chinese words every single word possesses very many meanings; 
this extreme ambiguity does not create any misunderstanding in every- 
day conversation. The rational surface meaning is quite articulate. But 
in the poetic use of the ambiguous words the poet has to consider— 
automatically, I presume—the associations which are created by the 
possible other meanings of the words, so that his poem really acquires 
a polyphony of meanings which run like latent dream thoughts under 
the manifest meaning of the poem. The Western poet uses less malleable 
material. Yet a truly creative mind has a greater sensibility for those 
alternative latent meanings into which the unconscious associations of 
the words join, according to an automatic discipline, which is quite 
comparable to the polyphony of Chinese poetry. The ‘bad’ poet would 
cut beautiful words loose from their unconscious roots as the com- 
mercial playwright uses the effective dramatic situation which he bor- 
tows from others. The beautiful words thus used as isolated and rigid 
counters will, in time, fade until their emotional edge becomes blunted 
and they are levelled into the flatness of everyday language. But again, 
1s not this chaotic flatness of non-poetical language the indispensable 


background against which a new poetical use of the abused word 
becomes an exciting event? 
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The Inarticulate (‘ Baffling’) Structure of the Joke 


REUD described the laughter-raising effect of the joke in much the 
same way in which I have now described the laughter-raising effect 
slog a caricature, of primitive glissand 
movements, of ‘reversed’ music, speech and film strips, and 
om of ‘tickling’ sensations in general—namely, as a ‘bafiling’ of 
fom don mind which causes a sudden withdrawal of the mental energy 
The ae surface into the depth of the mind where it is spent in laughter. 
OtiKey ly of inarticulate structures like the caricature, primitive melody, 
elie ersed music and film strips, allowed me to describe in more techni- 
ie the reason for this bafiling of the surface mind, We found that 
ce perception could only function when presented with form 
Material which could be articulated according to its specific gestalt 
technique which, for instance, required a definite order in time; the 
Inarticulate depth mind was, however, gestalt-free and could therefore 
&tasp incompatible gestalt-free structures in a single act of perception. 
While the inarticulate structure of a caricature or the reversed time 
order of speech or film strips remain a permanent obstacle for surface 
articulation and are apt to provoke laughter at repeated presentations, 
Something very strange happens toajo he bafiled surface mind 
has recovered from the laughter. Not only is a joke very short-lived and 
will not again arouse laughter, but the surface mind will react in a 
Completely different manner. A ‘good’ joke which at its first presenta- 
tion had duly aroused laughter owing to its inarticulate structure, will 
a second time be acclaimed as its very opposite, namely as an elegant 
expression of a sometimes poignant idea, as a neatly turned point, etc. 
Such adjectives like brevity, simplicity, roundness, neatness are typical 
Properties of ‘good’ gestalt. We apply the same adjectives to a ‘good’ 
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scientific formulation; it may impress us by its elegant brevity which 
conyeys so much in so little. The transition from the initial impression 
of inarticulate nonsense to the virtues of an elegant scientific formulation 
is so abrupt and so sweeping as to make us suspect that this transforma- 
tion may be due to a secondary process, comparable with the secondary 
elaboration processes in the perception of inarticulate art forms. : 
It is very difficult to see through the illusion of an aesthetic ‘good 
gestalt in a joke. Once we have acclaimed the joke as elegant and 
rationally significant, it becomes difficult for us to realize its original 
inarticulate and nonsensical character. We believe that we have ‘ guessed 
an already previously existing meaning, a sense ‘hidden’ in a seeming 
nonsense. We may say, almost apologetically, that we had only failed 
at first making out the joke’s objective elegance and cleverness which 
had been there all the time. No wonder that we are able to enjoy these 
aesthetic and rational qualities when we have recovered from our initial 
bafflement. We shall Tecognize this attitude as a particularly vicious 
instance of the “Psychologist’s Fallacy’ (William James) which retro- 
relates a later more articulate form experience belonging to a higher 
level of consciousness back to a less articulate experience made on 4 
lower level. In the instance of the joke’s perception, this retro-relation 
is so difficult to resist because the primary inarticulate perception 
occurred only during a very short, though complete, paralysis of surface 
perception which, looking back, impresses us as a mere ‘absence of 
mind’ (this misleading impression of a‘ gap’ or ‘emptiness’ is the second 
aspect of the “Psychologist’s Fallacy’, see p. 8°). We are reminded of 
our example of the artist who, when asked about the content of his 
Inspiring vision, would simply point to his finished work; he believes 
that it has been, in its articulate form, in his mind all the time, only at 
first he could not quite grasp it. So we are led to believe that the joke 
had an articulate structure and sensible content all the time, only before 
the laughter we ‘could not quite grasp’ these. Forgotten are the ori- 
ginal inarticulate experiences on a lower level of the mind which were 
destroyed when the fully articulate surface perception arrived to replace 
them (see p. 36). 
The original truly inarticulate structure of the joke will not so easily 
slip from our grasp if we keep comparing it with the similar inarticu 
late structures which too rise from the unconscious mind, but are not 
transformed into a ‘good’ gestalt and a sensible meaning. We shall 
observe that they do not, as does the joke, baffle surface perception into 
a temporary paralysis; neither do they provoke a drastic aestheti¢ 
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fare 

“ania the part of surface perception. Such symbolic forms are 

ae are by the dream, by certain highly irrational types of art and — 
ot least, by the involuntary slip of the tongue. : 


sealer ie by the fact that a dream could produce word ‘con- 
neh cate as are found in a joke. He begins his book on wit 
caited tin Jok Baboure poor sone who reports that a rich relative had 
coast ina famillionaire manner. The joke expresses the man’s 
pa nin he that his relative’s friendliness was tinged with an 
pe escension. A dream might throw up a similar word con- 
ite eo ey a witty context and a deeper analysis might bring 
eichoceied on he same hidden resentment. But it needs elaborate 
which fos ytical interpretation to discover this meaning. For a reason 
gots Witt psycho-analytical theory has not so far explained, an analo- 
ane : nonsense interprets itself : readily (though as we shall 
always tei incompletely). In this the joke stands alone among the 
The m symbolic forms thrown up by the unconscious mind. 
oie one ep SR witty nonsense 1s SO readily interpreted deepens as 
teeta, I. poy symbolic condensations in art or ina slip of the 
fie Teal aig ee has examined slips of the tongue which were 
Heine's ‘ck h jokes in form and symbolic content. He also refers to 
out Dea € about the poor and humiliated relative and rightly points 
Bevan vin eigen ‘famillionaire’ could also have been produced 
DOG an voluntary slip of the tongue. Indeed, we can imagine how a 
feta ioet tries to express his not too sincere gratitude for his rich 
ak $ hospitality and inadvertently thanks for the “famillionaire’ 
tion a he has received. As a rule, only psycho-analytical interpreta- 
the ee draw attention to a possible hidden meaning of this slip and 
j S aggressive symbolism. 

ideas, Joyce’s last great work, Fir 
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which it embodies. Now the same word condensation could have been 
thrown up from the unconscious by a (perhaps not too good) joke 
purporting to express only an aggressive meaning. We could imagine 
an ageing beauty who still dedicates to her former admirers what her 
enemies may wittily call the ‘fadographs’ of her youth. By another 
stretch of our imagination, we can also consider the case of an embar- 
rassing slip of the tongue committed by one of the recipients of the 
photograph who tries to thank the giver—perhaps not all too sincerely 
—for her beautiful, but outdated gift. Thus the same condensation, 
expressing the same meaning in the same form can occur as artistl¢ 
symbol word, as a joke or as a slip of the tongue producing each time 
different emotional effects. 

One is struck in comparing the possibly wide unconscious content 
of the word ‘fadograph’ in James Joyce’s dream language, carrying 
indefinable overtones and rich associations of a deeply melancholy 
character, with the shallow aggressive or obscene symbolism of the 
same word if used merely as a witty point. (We are not concerned with 
the question whether or not such a joke is a ‘good’ joke.) The ready 
self-interpretation of a joke does not yield the more complex con- 
nexions with deeper layers of the mind. Yet the same unconscious ten- 
dencies may throw up either a joke or an involuntary slip of the tongues 
in our example this unconscious tendency would be the aggressive 
reaction against the gift of a photograph which has lost its actuality. 
Asa slip of the tongue, the same word condensation can be analysed ; tt 
may well lead to far deeper layers of the mind and yield, like James 
Joyce’s dream language, allusions to our ever-present fear of death and 
decay, a fear which the ageing beauty might have tried to deny by her 
clumsy action. It is difficult to accept the fact that if the word ‘fado- 
graph’ led to a light-hearted joke instead of an embarrassing slip, it 
should have excluded these deeper unconscious meanings apart from 
its superficial aggressiveness. It is quite feasible that the narrator of the 
freshly invented joke could supply such wider associations if he con” 
sented to psycho-analytical interrogation. 

_ The psycho-analytical theory is ready to admit that any interpreta 
tion must needs remain incomplete; it can never be excluded and it 45 
indeed likely that other still deeper meanings remain hidden in any 
given symbol. This unlimited signification is clear enough in the intet 
pretation of art forms and also of slips of the tongue. But in dealing 
with the joke’s symbolism we are inclined to accept as sufficient its 
superficial meaning which we are able to ‘guess’ after recovering 
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from the paralysing laughter. Is it not conceivable that this facile 
guessing’, which is unique among the many nonsensical symbolisms 
rising from the depth mind, may lead to an all too well-defined inter- 
pretation so as to cut off further probings into any deeper unconscious 
meanings? 

It would be a crude psychological conclusion to deny the joke a deeper 
symbolic signification because it conveys its meaning ina light-hearted 
manner, We must often say things light-heartedly which touch us 
deeply. Hence the most unbearable experiences may border on the 
grotesque. Some modern art, in spite of the sincerity of its emotion, may 
Impress us as an irresponsible joke; its opponents will dismiss it because 
it lacks the seriousness of ‘good’ art. The Surrealists even dared to have 
their fun with the unsmiling science of psycho-analysis and produced a 
so-called dream symbolism which no self-respecting psycho-analyst 
could accept as a correct representation of a dream experience. Surreal- 
ism is joking, no doubt. But who can deny the stirring effect of these 
brittle jokes? With their seeming light-heartedness they may well be 
able to touch on unconscious urges which could not otherwise be so 
openly symbolized without creating an unbearable anxiety. 

It is accepted asa characteristic of Shakespeare’s theatrical craftsman- 
ship that he liked to place light-hearted characters in his most tragic 
Situations, Shakespeare has never been successfully imitated because 
this mixture is likely to be far more than a trick which brings colour- 
ful contrast and ‘comic relief”. Richard Flatter (whose ingenious text 
criticism of the First Folio we mentioned in the first chapter) suggests 
in another book dealing with ‘Hamlet’s Father’ that Hamlet uncon- 
Sciously fights against his own suicidal wishes." According to R. 
Flatter, Osric represents the dark angel of death, he is the symbol of 
Hamlet’s forbidden suicidal wishes. Had Shakespeare depicted Osric as 
a ridiculous though sinister figure because he had to mask this uncon- 
Scious meaning? Osric conveys to Hamlet the King’s invitation to the 
fatal contest with Laertes which Hamlet accepts well knowing that he 
Would thereby destroy himself. (‘If it be not now, yet it will comes the 
readiness is all.’) He later accepts willingly from the same Osric’s hand 
his bated rapier which is unfit for his defence. Flatter concludes that 
he again looks through Osric’s treachery. (His exclamation after 

1 Recent psycho-analytical interpretations (Moloney and Roc and 
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Laertes’s confession: ‘The point envenom’d foo!’ betrays that he had 
known that the point of Laertes’s rapier was unbated against his own 
bated point.) Were Osric, as the King’s messenger and the guardian of 
the murderous weapons, represented as a powerful and forceful figure 
befitting his rdle as the angel of death, Hamlet’s meek acceptance of 
the invitation and of the bated weapon would too openly reveal his 
connivance with his own destruction. He would then have been con- 
temptible ; but as Osric himself is made a contemptible ridiculous figure, 
Hamlet’s submission becomes bearable; the terrifying symbol of death 
by suicide is hidden under a foolish, cringing, and comical character. 

No, the light-heartedness of a joke is no proof that we should have 
to content ourselves with its all too ready self-interpretation ; its obvious- 
ness may constitute a more effective ‘resistance’ to our guessing the 
deeper meanings of a joke than the obscurity of the same symbol forms 
used in art, the dream or the slip of the tongue. 


This facile ‘ guessing’ of the joke’s official thought is not explained by 
the clever formulation of the joke. This can be brought out clearly by 
continuing our comparison of the joke with an analogous slip of the 
tongue. Who would earnestly think of acclaiming a speech blunder as 
the ‘elegant’ expression of a ‘poignant’ idea? We would say that the 
blunder merely expresses symbolically an obscure meaning which 
becomes accessible only by psycho-analytical interpretation. It may be 
understood, like the symbolism of art and the dream, unconsciously by 
our depth mind, but never be considered an adequate rationally compre- 
hensible expression of some thought. In exactly the same sense, the 
joke’s nonsense as it appears to the surface mind in its first Dionysian 
stage before the laughter cannot be more than an obscure symbol which 
does not express a rational meaning in an adequate way; solely by 
obscurity does it succeed in baffling the surface mind. 

Only after the laughter, when the surface mind has recovered from 
its momentary paralysis, does surface perception spring back into action 
and project a new rational meaning into the joke. This happens when 
we ‘guess’ the superficial aggressive or sexual tendencies symbolized in 
the joke and accept them as its sole meaning. This ‘guessing’ must be con- 
ceived as a creative act by which a new rational symbol is assimilated 
into the body of rational language.’ The consequence of this creation is 

1 This projection of a second 
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similar to that of the articulation process in the artistic form language 
where a new form is lifted from its context and gradually flattens into a 
neutral ‘counter’. A successful wit word which has become generally 
known will not be reiterated with its whole introducing narration 
though it was an essential part of the joke’s structure. The isolated 
quotation of the point lifted from its context will suffice to recall the 
whole wit thought. It will still carry some of the witty effect and bring 
back a smile of recollection. In its isolation, it will stand for the whole 
wit thought and express it with greater vigour than the well-thumbed 
‘counters’ of everyday language. But gradually the witty effect will wear 
off, and the witty origin of the expression might then be altogether for- 
gotten. The articulation process is complete and rational language has 
grown richer for the acquisition of another neutral counter. Bloomfield 
(Language (London, 1950), p. 402) says: ‘The witticism, having lost its 
point, remains in use as a normal form. Thus the German ‘Kopf’ 
(head) once meant ‘pot’; medieval knights may have threatened to 
smash their enemies’ ‘pots’ and so gave the word its modern meaning. 
e has been transformed into a rational symbol 


Before the witty nonsens' 
forming part of the rational language system, it possesses as little mean- 


ing as has the speech blunder. Both are irrational twists in the stream of 
language or thought differing only in that the joke’s symbolism is readily 
understood by the unconscious irrational language function of the 
listener. In this the joke does not resemble the speech blunder but the 
obscure artistic word which is understood by the public’s depth mind. 
In the discussion of the artistic articulation process in Chapter IV, we 
submitted that the unconscious symbol form of art—which represents 
the Dionysian language understandable only by the depth mind—must 
constantly renew itself owing to the secondary style elaboration which 


transforms the Dionysian forms. The short-livedness of the inarticulate 


Dionysian language is even more evident in the joke. Every joke must 
be ‘new’ in order to arouse laughter (for the exception of the naive 


listener who can laugh repeatedly at the same joke, see later). The same 
problem of ‘communicability’, which we first met when discussing the 
unconscious symbolic communication between the artist and his public, 
comes up again. J somewhat vaguely suggested that the communication 
between the artist and his public may rest ona social supra-individual 
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bond between artist and public. I think we can test this social bond a 
little more exactly in the understanding of the joke’s symbolism. We 
can never be sure whether a work of art has been really ‘understood’ ; 
much pretence goes on among the connoisseurs. But the ready under- 
standing of a joke is proved by hearty laughter. 

We can study the various cases in which the same joke is readily 
understood or misfires. Sophisticated and naive people will react dif- 
ferently. We can even speak of cases where allusions which to the 
average person would be sheer nonsense still arouse laughter. This 
border case, where a ‘bad’ joke is readily (I would say almost too 
readily) enjoyed, and the opposite case where a ‘good’ joke falls flat is 
very instructive and allows us to see how important the social bond 
between the wit raconteur and his public is and how the, in itself 
obscure, wit nonsense is unable to convey a rationally comprehensible 
meaning without it. In an adolescent community—such as a class in a 
boarding-school—we often marvel that even rationally articulate sen- 
tences and words (which for the adult would possess a straightforward 
meaning) may still raise laughter because of some obscure, perhaps 
obscene, meaning which is read into it rather forcibly. Yet in the eyes 
of this community, united even more strongly by their ‘knowing’ 
laughter, the more rational outsider will stand humiliated owing to his 
lack of understanding. No doubt, in that single-minded audience the 
most clumsy and forced allusion will be duly admired for its cleverness. 
The Teadiness of their rational language function to yield to the inarticu- 
late irrational language function is so great that hardly any ‘ bafflement’ 
is needed for disrupting the weakened rational language function. 

If the socially shared tendency is lacking the wit nonsense remains 
what iUis, namely an incoherent distortion of the rational language like 
a slip of the tongue. Hence it is impossible to ‘explain’ the excellence of 
a joke in rational terms. If there were an arbiter who could judge over 
the objective merits of a good joke it would be only some impartial 
person who himself for some reason cannot laugh at it and can there- 
fore undertake for us the task of evaluating the virtues of the joke as a 
good formulation of a thought on the basis of the existing rational 
language. But a person who cannot laugh at a certain joke (for instance 
because he does not share the suppressed aggressive or sexual tendency 
which is aired in the joke) is equally unable to concede its rational or 
aesthetic qualities. For him the wit nonsense can claim no higher 
aesthetic merits than an obscure slip of the tongue. It is, as we have said 
already, a futile and ungrateful attempt to ‘explain’ a misfired joke in 
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rational language. The unfortunate listener who could not join into the 
laughter cannot hope to make up his loss by enjoying the ‘explained’ 
joke at least for its rational cleverness and aesthetic elegance. Hence 
the experienced raconteur will not add insult to injury by trying to 
impress his unsmiling listener by a rational explanation of his unsuccess- 


ful joke. 


Only a person who first laughed at a joke can later enjoy it as a 
‘good’ (aesthetic) formulation; in other words, the secondary aesthetic 
pleasure occurs only after the primary Dionysian laughter. (See later 
for the aesthetic pleasure as an ‘after-pleasure’ as against its usual 
conception as a ‘fore-pleasure’.) When Freud speaks of ‘good’ jokes, 
he does not distinguish between jokes ‘good to laugh at’ and jokes 
‘good to be aesthetically admired’. 

By taking it for granted that dead jokes: jokes only to be admired 
aesthetically, were once laughable jokes, he implies that the impor- 
tant ‘law of strict proportion’ which Nietzsche proclaims for the 
aesthetic (Apollinian) pleasures of art, also applies to the joke, A joke 
which today is aesthetically good must once have been good in raising 
Dionysian laughter as well, The aesthetic pleasure in the joke so proves 
its secondary character which we first met in our analysis of beauty 
(‘good’ gestalt) in art. The form processes in art and in the joke differ 
only quantitatively in their speed, but not in quality. In the artistic 
experience we find a gradual and smooth transition from gestalt-bound 
to gestalt-free modes of perception and vice versa ; in the form process 
of the joke we find an abrupt switch-over between surface and depth 
perception. In art the diffuse state of attention characteristic of a gestalt- 
free form experience is gently induced and equally gentle is the later 
reconversion of the gestalt-free Dionysian form into the ‘good’ gestalt 
of Apollinian order and style; the ‘baffling’ joke on the other hand 
violently disrupts the smooth working of the rational language function 
and causes a short, but total paralysis of the surface mind. After the 


laughter, the abruptness of this switch-over between surface and depth 
perception is matched by the equal suddenness of the secondary 
aesthetic reaction. There occurs no gradual infusion of a missing ‘good 

gestalt into the inarticulate joke, but the joke is at once acclaimed and 
treated as an aesthetic expression of a rational and fully comprehensible 
thought. Apart from this considerable difference in its speed, the 
aesthetic enjoyment of the joke shows the same dynamic interaction 


between surface and depth perception which we observed in the secon- 
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a , ‘fhe 
dary processes of art. Particularly does the aesthetic pleasure in — 
j o 
joke have the same secondary function, namely that of destroying 
primary Dionysian emotion—here the Dionysian laughter. 


There is indeed no reason, apart from the compulsive aesthetic — 
ment of the joke, why we should not repeat our Dionysian ee a 
joke. In the short interval before the laughter no surface ee en 
the joke takes place at all. Freud rightly says that we laugh wi pe 
consciously knowing what we are laughing about. The whole ate . 
runs off unconsciously-automatically during the short momen ) 
bafflement. Hence the joke has no chance of entering the nate 
memory system. In Chapter I we pointed to the fact that all Pe cents 
occurring on a lower leyel—for instance during a spell of abs in 
mindedness—enter an unconscious memory system and so — 5 
inaccessible for our Conscious recollection (p. 21). If the process of t s 
joke’s perception ended with the laughter we could not possibly remen 
ber it at a second hearing. — hee 

If we consider the not at all infrequent case of the naive listener re ; 
can laugh Tepeatedly at the same well-worn joke we find indications tha 
oke at which he has just Jaughed. We are 
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aughed with their surface perception intact. 50 
they will fail to transmute the primary Dionysian enjoyment into ‘ 
secondary aesthetic and rational appreciation of its form and thought; 
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lect the joke at once at a second presentation and he will fail, therefore, 
to be baffled by it. The aesthetic pleasure generally assists recollection. 
Those little rhymes which string together the formidable series of English 
kings or other proper names help us to remember them through the 
greater ease with which our memory retains aesthetically formulated 
matter. For the same reason commercial or political slogans are put 
into verse. The inarticulate structure which the joke shares with the 
dream and other form products of the depth mind makes them very 
difficult to remember. Dreams are easily forgotten. It is, of course, the 
gestalt tendency of the surface mind which repels the perception of all 
inarticulate structures as well as their reception into our conscious 
memory system. I submit, therefore, that it is the aesthetic feeling alone 
which enables the timely recollection of a joke at its second hearing. 
The joke is at once acclaimed as the excellent formulation of a brilliant 
thought and its perception remains firmly anchored in surface percep- 
tion which so preserves its energy charge against the pull of depth 


perception. 


Once we have inspected and appreciated the (aesthetically) ‘good’ 
gestalt of a joke and admired its hard-hitting point, it will become diffi- 
cult for us to retell it as a piece of bafiling inarticulate nonsense, i.e. in 
its primary Dionysian form. If, moreover, we keep our mind fixed on 
its hidden meaning, our effective delivery of the joke will almost cer- 
tainly suffer. In other words, the secondary perception of a joke as a 
meaningful and aesthetic symbol will not only destroy our ability to 
laugh at it, but also interferes with our ability to make other people 
laugh. From the viewpoint of the rational language function, the wit 
nonsense expresses the wit thought very inadequately. Let us compare 
ke with the rendering of the same thought 


the inarticulate form of the jo : 
in rational language (which latter Freud called ‘reducing’ the joke). If 
in Heine’s joke about the poor man who was treated ‘famillionairely’ 
by his rich relative, the implied meaning of the word would be expressed 


explicitly, and it would run like this: “I was treated familiarly by my 
relative, but his familiarity was that of a rich man and therefore conde- 
scending and offensive,’ we would establish a logical connexion between 
the words ‘familiar’ and the opposing aggressive tendency of resent- 
ment through proper emphasis on thes opposed meanings. The ces 
late witty nonsense, however, ‘drops’ the point without giving it the 
proper emphasis and neglects its correct connexion with the camou- 
flaging initial narration. (This i? Bh appearance of insignificance 


“? 


the hidden witty point, it becomes exceedingly difficult to preserve its 
casual and inarticulate appearance. The articulate language function 
will automatically try to reshape the inarticulate structure and delivery 
of the joke according to its laws of sentence construction and of due 
emphasis (‘ secondary’ elaboration of the joke). ; 
Let us first examine the inarticulate delivery of the joke which ‘drops 

the point as though it Were an insignificant and incoherent afterthought. 
Freud did not examine the inyentor’s technique of telling a newly 
invented joke which is very near to an actor’s technique. Freud stresses 
the important fact that the Creation of the joke happens during an 
‘absence of mind’, that is to Say under total exclusion of the rational 
faculties. He also discusses the inventor’s coercion to communicate his 
new joke to others as soon as possible; Freud does not, however, discuss 
delivering the joke. In fact the paralysis of 
at least partly, persist while he tells his new 
ly because his surface mind has not yet had 
an Opportunity of reflecting on the joke’s rational and aesthetic qualities. 
on an audience in order to be sure; this may 
assing on his new joke. This 
culty of keeping his rational 
h they might thus destroy. 

inventor has tried his joke on 
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. a 
not superficially imitate an air of casualness, but succeeds in ‘dropping’ 
the witty point only through a feat of ‘near-artistic’ imagination. Like 
the great actor who, in his imagination, is able to deny the whole world 
of reality, so the story-teller will have to deflect his attention away from 
the hidden witty point as though he genuinely did not know its real 
meaning while he spins on with innocent patter of the introducing 
narration. If he were to allow his attention to stray and be focused on 
the coming witty point, his rational language function would spring 


pinto action and spoil the joke’s automatic delivery. 


Everybody knows those unfortunate people who cannot help spoil- 
ing even the best joke and jumble up its structure. If we care to compare 
the altered structure (“secondary elaboration’) of the spoilt joke with its 
original structure, we shall find that the spoilt joke approaches closely 
the rational (‘reduced’) rendering of the joke’s thought. The two 
opposing tendencies, contained in the introducing narration and the 
hidden point, will be more properly connected and the point will receive 
the emphasis due to its true significance. This will of course deprive the 
point of its surprising baffling effect and so ‘spoil’ the laughter. But 
from the point of view of the rational language function the spoiling of 
the joke is an improvement; it is due, in my opinion, to the failure of 
the story-teller to keep off his rational language function from inter- 
fering with the ‘automatic’ delivery of the joke. 

The spoiling of a joke would represent an amusing counterpart to the 
slip of the tongue. There the rational flow of language is “spoilt” by an 
involuntary intrusion of inarticulate form material from the unconscious 
mind; the inarticulate language function of the depth mind interferes 
with the rational language. The spoilt joke, on the other hand, is caused 
by the interference of the rational faculties of the surface mind with the 
inarticulate language function which controls the automatic delivery of 
the joke; the spoilt joke is, as it were, a slip of the tongue ‘from above’. 
As already mentioned, the spoiling is something like a ‘secondary 
elaboration’ of the joke which straightens out its inarticulate structure. 
But while we are wont to value highly the secondary (style) elaborations 
of art, we have little regard for their equivalent ina spoilt joke. Yet 
both destroy a primary enjoyment (Dionysian emotions of art, Diony- 
sian laughter) by projecting a secondary, too articulate gestalt into the 


inarticulate Dionysian structure. 


The faces of those people who are unable to tell a joke without spoil- 
1 the struggle between the rational and irrational 


ing it often revea 
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(articulate and inarticulate) language functions. Such people often sway 
_ between compulsive giggles and strained seriousness. They may begin 
_ With a determined attempt at an automatic delivery of the joke, but at 
intervals the joke’s inarticulate structure will rise into surface attention 
~~ and be at once repelled because the articulate language function cannot 
really deal with it. This ‘baffling’ will then cause the compulsive 
giggling which is so painful for the unhappy narrator and his listener. 
By this analysis of what we may call the ‘pathological’ case of a 
narrator, we arrive at a very satisfying interpretation of the not yet 
fully explained fact why the inventor does not himself laugh at his own 
joke. His delivery of the Joke is indeed wholly automatic and withdrawn 
from the rational language function. Hence the mental energy first 
shifted to the depth mind during the invention of the joke remains 
firmly fixed there and is used up for the near-artistic activity of telling 
the joke. The reason why the artist does not laugh in his creative activity 
is the same, In art there neither occurs an oscillation of mental energy. 
The artist keeps part of the mental energy stably fixed in his depth mind 

for a continuous automatic form control, : 
Let us sum up the peculiarities of the joke’s creation and perception 
compared with artistic creation and perception. The swift sequence of 
inarticulate and articulate Stages in the joke’s perception shows the 
interaction between depth and surface perception in far greater clarity 
than the more gradual as well as more complex changes in artistic per- 
ception. There would be first a primary Dionysian stage (in the active 
creation and delivery of the joke as well as in the passive listening to it) 
where surface perception is kept altogether inert ; hence the joke shows 
a wholly inarticulate (gestalt-free) Structure, altogether without the 
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act in either way and so brings surface perception to a standstill. But 
this subtle baffling technique is the reverse of aesthetic virtue. A ‘good’ 


gestalt arouses aesthetic feelings because it supports the process of _ 


> 


gestalt articulation. The baffling technique of a ‘good’ joke, however, oa 
2s 


succeeds because it can throw the gestalt process out of gear. 

No, the aesthetic feeling has no function in the primary Dionysian 
stage of the joke’s perception. It emerges later in the second, Apollinian 
stage as a pure ‘after-pleasure’ which replaces and destroys the primary 
(Dionysian) pleasure. This new expression ‘after-pleasure’ brings out 
clearly where my dynamic theory differs from the current concept of 
the aesthetic feeling as a ‘fore-pleasure’. 


Even in the more complex dynamic processes of artistic perception 
the concept of the aesthetic feeling as a ‘fore-pleasure’ assisting the 
release of the Dionysian main-pleasure from the repressed creative urges 
is misleading. The aesthetic pleasure attaching to the articulate super- 
structure of the work of art does not assist the Dionysian main pleasure 
derived from the unconscious inarticulate symbolism of art. Rather 
does it restrict and partly destroy it. We showed how the Apollinian 
ed than the Dionysian artist and so must 
cc form component into his work which 


binds part of the mental energy in surface perception which otherwise 
would have been available for the inarticulate depth perception of the 
unconscious symbolism. This aesthetic component is the reason why art 
form does not disrupt surface perception in the brusque way in which 
the inarticulate wit nonsense bafiles it. In art there remains always a 
residue of articulate style and ornament which will safeguard surface 
perception against a complete draining of its energy charge. The 
aesthetic pleasure in art, therefore, is best described as a “restrictive 

he artist’s superego at the expense of his creative 


condition’ imposed by t ; ; i : his cr 
effort directed towards expressing the Dionysian urges In an inarticulate 


structure. ; ; , 
The true relation between the Dionysian main-pleasure and the 


aesthetic pleasure restricting it, can be studied in our aesthetic experi- 
ence of human beauty. I suggested that the main function of the aesthe- 
tic pleasure was to convert and to destroy the Dionysian yoyeur 
excitement of (non-genital) objects. As it is formed it detracts, therefore, 
from this excitement. The man who needs beauty in a woman in order 


to be attracted by her would require a greater admixture of aesthetic 
feelings imposed by his superego as a condition for his being able to 
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exercise his reduced faculty for Dionysian excitement. Yet in a loose 
manner of speaking we might say that beauty feelings were the ‘cause’ 
of his excitement. The Dionysian man, however, will be attracted by 
unaesthetic irregularity rather by cold regular beauty; he is not forced 
by his superego to dilute his excitement by an unduly large admixture 
of aesthetic admiration. 

The concept of a cold ‘classical’ beauty is, of course, derived from 
our detached aesthetic enjoyment of Greek sculpture which in their 
marble coldness arouses our highest aesthetic admiration, but little 
Dionysian voyeur pleasure. Two centuries ago, when the interest in 
classicism became a fashion, it was thought that the true artist had to 
admire the human body aesthetically without being aroused by sexual 
attraction. The cold beauty of the Greek statues was a good illustration 
of this emotionally detached attitude. Since then Nietzsche has exposed 
the stirring Dionysian emotions which are hidden by the superficial 
sublimity and grace of classical art. We begin to realize that the myth 
of Pygmalion shows the true emotional attitude of the Greek artist to 
his model better than our own coolly aesthetic attitude which we 
wrongly project back (retro-relate) into the original classical experience. 
It must have been the reckless voyeurism of Greek culture which tore 
down the barriers of shame and produced the Dionysian ecstasy of 
Greek sculpture. Their cold and regular beauty is due to an extreme 
secondary reaction on our part. The most uninhibited voyeurism in art 
had to be transmuted into its very opposite, a restrained and emo- 
tionally detached admiration of beauty. The almost scientific imitation 
of Greek sculpture, such as that practised by the Dane, Thorwaldsen, 
does indeed succeed in keeping us cold. It fails emotionally because it 
is not born of the Dionysian excitement which once animated the 
Greek originals and of which the present impression of beauty is only 
a secondary elaboration. Our present all too calm experience of ‘classi- 
cal” beauty is the best summing up of my dynamic concept of the 
aesthetic feeling as a merely destroying or restricting ‘after-pleasure’. 
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The Depth Psychology of (. Meaningful) Thing 
Perception 


IX 


The Reification of Art Form 


there exists another dynamic tension between surface and depth 

perception. The artist, in his creative state, dissolves not only the 
‘good’ gestalt of surface perception, he also disintegrates its ‘thing’ 
quality. In Chapter I, I explained how the artist pays but little attention 
to the coherent thing shapes around him; he may dissect them into 
arbitrary fragments and rejoin them into irrational form phantasies to 
suit his unconscious urge for symbolization. In other words, artistic 
perception tends to be not only gestalt-free, but also thing-free. We 
observe this thing-free mode better in primitive or irrational types of 
art which also demonstrate the gestalt-free modes of perception. We 
saw how in some primitive art the unconscious symbolism, hidden in 
the images as in picture puzzles, may distort the realistic appearance of 
the outlines; while the more inhibited civilized artist may be impelled 
to make the outlines follow a realistic imitation of the real things. 
We shall see that the artist is forced, to a greater or lesser degree, to 
‘reify’ his symbolic form play ; while it unconsciously expresses the inner 
dream world of symbolic expression, the work of art is made to repre- 
sent the real things of external reality. I am borrowing the term 
reification’ from the child psychologist Sully who attributes to the child 
a tendency to “consider as external, to “reify”..., the contents of his 
mind’.* 

The secondary rei 
covering up of his s 


[' artistic perception, and as we shall see also in ordinary perception, 


fication of the artist's symbol play is not merely a 
ymbolic forms under a thin facade representing 


1 Piaget, J., The Moral Judgment of the Child (Kegan Paul, 1932), p. 184. In my 
paper “Unconscious Form-Creation in Art’, Part III, I used the term ‘externaliza- 
tion’ which has a somewhat wider reference. 
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external reality or the projection of a superficial rational meaning into 
them. As a secondary process Teacting against the thing destruction in 
artistic vision and hearing, it serves to reintegrate the destroyed thing 
perception in all its unconscious dynamic processes. ; ; 

We have already touched upon such complete reintegration of thing 
perception in our analysis of harmonic articulation. Pre-harmonic 
polyphony represented a confusion of acoustic thing perception (dif- 
ferentiation of tone colours); the articulation of harmonic chords 
reacted against the confusion by differentiating instead the ‘artificial 
tone colours of the consonances and dissonances. The unconscious 
dynamics of harmonic articulation resemble those of the articulation 
of the ‘natural’ tone colours; instead of the original repression of the 
overtones, underlying the ‘natural’ tone colours, we have the repres- 
sion of the single chord tones (see certain differences in the dynamics 
of the two repression processes in the next chapter). I am anticipating 
the results of my later discussion of thing destruction in music, in order 
to show that the secondary reification Process in artistic perception goes 
beyond superimposing a rational thing meaning on top of the uncon- 
scious thing-free symbol play of art; it Tepeats, on a different level, the 
dynamics of the original psychological Process which, in the first place, 
enables us to perceive the real things (e.g. the process of repression 
inherent in the ‘primary’ reification; see later on). 

In the first part of this book, the secondary gestalt articulation of art 
helped us to understand the primary gestalt processes in ordinary sur- 
face perception. Similarly, we may now hope that the dynamics of the 
secondary reification process may shed new light on the unconscious 


Processes underlying our ordinary thing perception (primary reifica- 
tion). 


The real things impress us 
the same in spite of their ma 
intense plastic quality which 
abstract gestalt formations, 
tant of all, they have the 
from the internal world 
characteristics also play 


first by their constancy ; they appear to be 
ny varying aspects. They also excel by their 
sets them off from our ‘flat? perception of 
such as geometrical shapes. Most impor- 
quality of externality, i.e. of their separateness 
of the mind. We shall sce that all these three 
an important Part in the ‘secondary’ reification 
Processes of art, though there they may only create ‘illusions’ of con- 
Stancy, plastic reality, and externality; there they will appear to be 
connected with extensive Processes of ‘repression’ (for instance the 
repression of the single chord tones in the fusion of harmonic chords) ; 
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shall we be able to discern similar repressions in the ‘primary’ reifica- 
tion process which builds up the external world of real things? 


The nineteenth-century psychology of ‘Introspectionism’ discovered 
that our perception of the real things eliminated from consciousness the 
various ‘distortions’ which the form, tone, colour, localization, etc. of 
the real things undergo owing to changes in their illumination, or in 
our viewing angle, etc. It stands to reason that to find our bearings in 
the world would become extremely difficult and liable to error if we had 
consciously to discount the ever-changing distortions of form, tone, 
etc. in order to arrive at the unchanging ‘constant’ properties of the 
real things which alone are biologically significant for our reality adjust- 
ment. As it is, the so-called ‘constancies’ of form, tone, etc. automati- 
cally discount (repress) these ‘thing-free’ distortions and give us instead 
an immediate awareness of the ‘constant’ reality which—and this is the 
hitherto neglected salient point—contain little, if any, precise form 
experience. As a rule, we are not conscious of this lack, When we recall 
the face of a friend it might appear before our inner eye as vivid and 
seemingly complete in details of form; but if we were asked if we 
recalled his face full or turned slightly sideways, we would hardly appre- 
ciate the point of such a question. So little do we realize—both in re- 
calling and also in actually looking at a real person—how the slightest 
change of attitude affects the purely abstract gestalt aspects of a face. 
The angles of perspectivic distortion and the foreshortenings of the 
single forms are in a constant upheaval of which we are hardly aware in 
everyday life. We are irritated by the fussiness of a portraitist who tries 
to freeze his model into immobility. But try once to realize the enormous 
changes in abstract gestalt which occur as a human head turns from a 
full face to a full profile. The ridge of the nose was a somewhat indis- 
tinct quadrangle seen full face. As it turns sideways its geometrical shape 
is transformed into something entirely different and ultimately assumes 
the characteristic triangular shape of the nose in profile. Between these 
polar attitudes are crowded countless transitional attitudes which 
assume an even wider variety if the sideways movement is combined 
with a nodding movement and so produces the additional distortions 
of the bird’s- and frog’s-eye views. If we wished it, the artist, with his 
greater sensibility for abstract meaningless gestalt, could arrange the 
human form into thousands and thousands of strikingly different 
aspects which however never penetrate into our everyday experience of 
reality. As we sit quietly opposite - _ friend we do not have to renew 
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unceasingly our efforts in order to recognize his familiar face in his ever- 
changing ‘abstract’ thing-free aspects. It just appears to be the same all 
the time ; we are not aware that our impression of sameness is bought at 
the price of having hardly any precise form experience at all. This is 
due to the ‘repression’ of the inconstant thing-free aspects (see p- 104). 

The nineteenth-century Introspectionism could not, of course, realize 
the depth-psychological implications of its discovery. The elimination 
of the ‘thing-free’ distortions of form, tone, colour, localization, etc. 
is a true ‘repression’, that is to say the eliminated distortions are not 
altogether lost to perception, but are perceived by depth perception 
from where they may return into consciousness. How are we to know 
this? It is again the depth-psychological facts of artistic perception which 
suggest this assumption. The artist not only destroys the abstract 
‘good’ gestalt of surface perception (as we have seen in Part I of this 
book), but also disintegrates the ‘thing’ constancies under the pressure 
of his creative urges which strive to symbolize themselves in the gestalt- 
as well as thing-free visions of the depth mind. The nineteenth-century 
Introspectionists too were agreeably struck by the fact that the realism 
of Western painting had already partly uncovered the distortions of 
constant form by perspective, of constant (‘local’) tone by Chiaro- 
scuro, of constant colour by Impressionistic open-air colouring. 

This singular phenomenon of scientific discovery in art would be 
explained by the return of the “thing-free’ distortions into conscious- 
ness. The Renaissance painters were the first to pierce through the 
“constancy of form’ and discover the ever-changing perspectivic distor- 
tions and foreshortenings beneath; the Baroque painters penetrated 
through the ‘ Constancy of the local tone’ (brightness) and discovered the 
strong contrasts between light and shade (i.e. Chiaroscuro); after 
the lapse of another three hundred years the Impressionists overcame 
the “constancy of the local colour’ and discovered the play of open-air 
illumination on the constant colour of the real things. The painters 
were not out to discover biologically less relevant unconscious modes of 
vision. They were out to make their paintings appear more plastic and 


life-like; in Comparison the previous ‘naive’ methods of painting 


experiments are taken). Yet the Gestalt Theo: i i ressi 
t : to P ession 
of the various thing-free distortions = addi 
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appeared to them to be flat and stylized. Perspective gave painting an 
almost three-dimensional depth; the Chiaroscuro of the Baroque used 
the transition between full light and deep shade in order to mould the 
solid things in the round ; the shimmering open-air colours of Impres- 
sionism are said to produce a feeling of the empty space, of ‘atmo- 
sphere’, extending between the depicted scene and the onlooker. Here 
the creative achievement of art represented an advance in the scientific 
and plastic representation of the external world; strangely enough, this 
advance rested on the successive break-throughs of unconscious biologi- 
cally less relevant perceptions which had been repressed by the con- 
stancies of form, tone, and colour. Was not the constancy of our thing 
perception the very basis of our concept of a stable and unchanging 
external world? How could the disintegration of this all-important con- 
stancy be felt as an advance in the scientific representation of the 
external world? As we shall see, this is due to a secondary reification 
which transmuted the primary disintegration of constant thing percep- 
tion into a new and rationally more valuable method of perceiving and 


representing the real things. 


Let us examine in more detail the first two constancies of form and of 
tone which artistic perception disintegrated during the evolution of 
realism in European painting. We said that the ‘constancy of form’ 
discounted (repressed) the ever-changing distortions of perspectivic 
foreshortening. We hardly, if ever, see an object without some perspec- 
tivic distortion of its ‘constant’ form. Of the two arms of a person the 
nearer appears bigger on the retinal image, or vanishes as the arm is 
raised to point towards our observing eye. A table laid with round, 


circular form and white tone of a plate 


. The ‘constant’ m ) 
Soe .d’ perspectivic form and Chiaroscuro tone. 


compared with its ‘distorte 


equally big plates shows in the retinal image a multitude of elliptical 
forms, but hardly ever a perfect circle. The ellipses become flatter 
towards the far end of the table, rounder towards its near end. Owing 
to the ‘constancy of form’ we eed recognize their identical round- 
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ness and pick out that odd plate which possesses—like a meat platter— 
a real elliptical shape. The “constancy of form’ automatically discounts 
all these distortions of the real constant form. This makes our thing 
recognition both more rapid and more reliable. It is easy to imagine how 
difficult our thing recognition would become if we had to discount 
consciously the perspectivic distortions and foreshortenings. Only com- 
plex mathematical operations taking into account the trigonometrical 
data, such as viewing angle, distance, etc., would calculate the real 
‘constant’ form of an object from a given perspectivic aspect. Hence, as 
already mentioned, the repression of the distortions represents a very 
important step forward in making perception serviceable for recognizing 
reality. 

The ‘constancy of tone’ (brightness) offsets the distortions of the 
local tone by the vagaries of illumination (Chiaroscuro). A black book 
placed in the full sunlight might become lighter, or of the same grey 
tone, as a white paper lying in deep shade near by, i.e. both reflect the 
same amount of grey light on to the retina. An awkward photograph 
which fails to take into account Sufficiently the possible effects of dif- 
ferent illumination might show the book as almost bleached white and 
the paper a dirty grey. In our normal experience of reality, however; 
we do not perceive the ‘true’ tone values of Chiaroscuro. Instead, the 
“constancy of tone’ automatically discounts the distortions of tone 
and we perceive at once the Teal constant tone values of black and 


white. The Introspectionist Psychologists placed a perforated screen 
between the observer and the two objec 


per is then no longer apparent it can no longer be 
the ‘constancy of tone’. Hence 


nd the observer is again made 
n, the suspended ‘constancy of 
on and forces the observer to see 
black and white. It needs a care- 
tapher of today must possess—in 
ce of Chiaroscuro illumination on 
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as compared with the ‘constancy of form’; had painters reproduced 
scientifically the true Chiaroscuro distortions, the effect would have 
been as little realistic as that awkward photograph of the bleached 


SCREEN 


book ‘bleached’ by sunlight and the white 
ade—their identical tone values revealed by 


the use of a screen. 
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black book and dirty paper. (This difference in the <a se ~ 
various constancies has some bearing on the history of realism and i 
nfall as we shall see later.) 

a iets the ‘constancy of tone’ is not overcome we really es sit 
local tones between black and white. The same holds good of the ‘co é 
stancy of form’ repressing Perspectivic distortions ; as long as we do se 
overcome this constancy, we really see the constant form of a thing a 
not the accidental perspectivic distortions hidden under the ce 
As long as the painter and his public have not overcome the oe 
of form and tone there is no point in the painter reproducing scientl ‘ 
cally the repressed distortions of form and tone. Hence the — 
painter, before the advent of Pperspectivic and pee cer 
reproduced on the canvas the constant form and tone of an object w es 
he actually saw, not what he merely knew to exist. The customary ss 
tinction between a ‘perceptual’ type of painting which reproduces t - 
actual perception and a “conceptual” type which reproduces the objec 
as it ought to look according to our knowledge of its constant properties, 
is at best inexact because it does not take into consideration the pos- 
sible dynamic changes which have taken place in our perception nee 
the Renaissance. The realistic artists, by their successive ‘discoveries : 
have so altered our thing perception that we wrongly take our presen 
(still limited) awareness of Perspective and Chiaroscuro in everyday 
vision for a primary fact of vision and therefore deem perspectivic = 
Chiaroscuro painting the only possible ‘realistic’ way of painting. Ar 
i » almost apologetically, why certain 


» Past and present (and today also to the art - 
Photography), for the limited awareness of the perspectivic distortior 


of form, and of the Chiaroscuro distortions of tone which we noW 


ng the perspectivic distortions of form 
he effort sometimes that we are liable 
Conscious perception of a thing must 
Perspectivic distortions as registered on the 


hidden underneath, So slight is t 
to think—erroneously—that any 


necessarily contain the 
retina. 
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E. H. Gombrich? uses recent investigations of animal psychology in 
order to demonstrate that the awareness of an abstract form (gestalt) is 
nota primary fact of vision. It is possible to ‘deceive’ animals with very 
crude representations of certain things. Man too recognizes biologi- 
cally important forms not by deducing their identity from a ‘neutral 
medley of forms’. The more important a thing is biologically, the less 
form experience will be needed in order to represent it in nature and in 
art. Gombrich therefore sets out from a different starting point and 
arrives at the already stated fact that thing perception (which could be 
defined as the perception of biologically significant forms) contained 
little or no precise form experience (abstract gestalt). We shall see later 
in our dynamic interpretation of the plastic feeling that we wrongly 
attribute to our thing perception a precise abstract gestalt because we 
tend to confuse the intense plastic appearance of the things with their 
actually missing precise gestalt. We feel that the things in their plastic 
solidity must also possess a clear well-articulated outline.? 

It was the artists then who taught us to become aware of the thing- 
free gestalt forms in real things. We saw how art instruction may advise 
the art student to treat the picture of the world around him like a flat 
abstract pattern. In the example of a morning drive in a lifting mist we 
illustrated the specific artistic faculty of cutting the coherent solid 
things into meaningless segments which the artist may fit into an irra- 
tional play with abstract (thing-free) forms. 

This detached ‘thing-free’ way of looking at the outside world, as 
though it were a flat abstract gestalt pattern, presupposes a lessening of 
the normal libidinous interest in reality. As the artist does not care for 
the real constant properties of the things he is able to overcome the 
various constancies of form, tone, and colour, to destroy in fact his 
thing perception and bring up the biologically less relevant distortions 
of perspective, Chiaroscuro, etc. This is as true of the present-day art 
student, who is taught a better awareness of perspective, Chiaroscuro, 
etc., as it must have been true of the Renaissance, Baroque, and Impres- 
sionist artists who first ‘discovered’ the laws of realism.* 

1 ‘Meditations on a Hobby Horse (or the Roots of Artistic Form)’ in Aspects 


of Form, Symposion edited by L. L. Whyte (London, 1951). 
" Saale oe remarks about ‘thing similarity’ and ‘gestalt similarity’ in our 


discussi aricature in Chapter VI, and p. 227. ; 

Fe ed disintegration of thing perception may be connected ve 
previously discussed fundamental element in artistic creativeness observed y Dr 
H. Segal, namely with the advance of Thanatos urges with an ensuing destruction 
of the object and the self in the primary creative state. The secondary processes 
Of reification would reconstitute not only thing perception, but also the self, 
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We shall see later (p. 184) that the naive spectator preserves his libi- 
dinous interest in reality and therefore still singles out the real things 
with their constant properties from the realistic paintings ; he thus 
‘represses’ again the thing-free distortions of perspective, yea 
etc. Only this naive (reintegrated) thing perception of the realis' is 
paintings acquires a plastic, almost three-dimensional quality. We os 
to distinguish this secondary naive way of viewing and repressing ee 
various distortions from the original creative vision which broug 
these distortions to the surface owing to its aloof treatment of reality 
as a flat, meaningless pattern. It was not the Western artist's heightened 
interest in external reality which made him ‘discover’ the preston 
repressed thing-free distortions of constant form, tone, and colour, bu 
his diminished libidinous interest in reality, i.e. the very opposite from 
what we would have expected. But we have got used to the paradox ees 
the artist’s creative vision in the end produced—through the agency © 
secondary processes—an exactly opposite result. Thus, the Western 
artist, by his libidinous withdrawal from the external world, gave us 
through the secondary process of reification a new near-scientific grasp 
on external reality. 

We must not confuse the intense scientific interest of the Renaissance 
artists with a true libidinous interest in the external things. Libidinous 
and scientific interests (and as we Shall see a ‘scientific’ and ‘libidinous 
realism in art) exclude each other. Scientific observation is disturbed 
by ties of love or hatred:; it attempts to be emotionally aloof. An anato- 
mist would hardly care for dissecting the body of a person dear to him 
however interested he would otherwise have been in examining such a 
case. We shall understand better the irrational source of the scientific 
realism which dominated our art from the time of the Renaissance 


until recently once we have examined the general scientific tinge of 
Western civilization and its irrational origin.1 
Since the late 


1 See in Chapter XVI and in the Postscript. 
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processes as the basis of visual thing perception we are ina better 

position to evaluate the réle of repression in the formation of 
the ‘natural’ tone colours (which are as we showed the acoustic ‘things’ 
themselves) and in the formation of the ‘artificial’ tone colours by 
music. It is usually said that the overtones ‘produce’ the different tone 
colours of things by their ‘fusion’. This description is not quite exact. 
The repressed overtones do not produce tone colours by fusion any 
more than the artificial tone colours of music are produced by the 
‘fusion’ of the repressed glissando, vibrato, inarticulate rhythmical 
steps, etc. Rather, acoustic thing perception substitutes the conscious 
experience of tone colour for the repressed overtones, much in the same 
way as visual thing perception replaces the thing-free distortions of 
perspective, etc. by the constant appearance of the real things. All 
these cases contain processes of ‘repression’. 

It is not sufficiently realized, least of all among average musicians, 
that the inaudible overtones are not freaks of nature, but physically 
ordinary sounds. On a graph of sound waves, the overtones are regis- 
tered in the same way as the normal consciously audible tones. The 
overtones are repressed owing to the specific structure of the chord 
into which they fit, a chord which corresponds to the characteristic 
multiple sound waves emitted by most solid things. Owing to certain 
mechanical laws governing the vibration of solid bodies, sounding 
things generally produce such multiple sound waves possessing specific 
structures, Their composition varies according to the (metallic, glassy, 
wooden, etc.) substance of which the sounding things are composed. If 
the overtones could be consciously heard, they would produce more or 
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less complex chords; the frequencies of the chord tones might stand in 
simple mathematical relations to each other, like 1:2:3:4, ete. 


fundamental tone 


'_ iia 


7 overtone 
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27d overtone 
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3°24 overtone 
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Fic. 11. The multiple vibrations of a string as the source of the 


overtones, 


But instead of this chord which 
we usually hear a single tone, th 
pressed’ and replaced by the experi 
on to the audible fundamental, T 
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tion of the different substanc 
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tic differentiation of the Te: 
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should often sound quite agreeable, 
e fundamental. The others are ‘re- 
ence of tone colour which is projected 
he tone colour varies according to the 
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€ of the sounding thing. Hence the percep- 
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We shall be able only to infer the existence of certain thing-free percep- 
tions hidden under these strong constancies solely from the facts of 
artistic perception. Similarly, we can now infer the hidden existence of 
an unconscious thing-free overtone hearing from its palpable effect on 
musical form. Every self-respecting text-book on harmony carries in its 
first pages a schedule of overtones and so demonstrates the far-reaching 
correspondence between the composition of the inaudible overtone 
chord and the structure of the European scale and harmonic systems. 
The inaudible overtone chord contains most of the tone steps of the scale 
and also the most important consonant intervals. That the (consciously) 
inaudible overtones should exert such a powerful influence on musical 
form forces us to attribute to them a psychological existence. If they 
are not heard consciously, then they must at least be noted uncon- 
sciously so that they can make their influence felt (see the same argu- 
ment in favour of an unconscious perception of artistic ‘technique’ in 
Chapter II). We must concur, therefore, with Arnold Schénberg’s 
opinion that the form principle of music rested on the psychological 
influence which the overtones exercised on the composer’s unconscious 
hearing. We shall presently discuss how the unconscious hearing of the 
overtones may influence musical form. First perhaps I may be allowed 
to establish the full analogy between visual and acoustic thing percep- 
tion. 

The acoustic thing perception, by means of tone colour, also partakes 
of the ‘constancy’ in general thing perception. We saw that it was neces- 
sary for our concept of a stable external world that the perceived thing 
properties (of form, tone, etc.) should be made independent of the ever- 
fluctuating distortions of their form, tone, etc. in the retinal image. 
Now the ‘natural’ tone colour of a thing also remains independent from 
accidental fluctuations in the composition of the inaudible overtone 
chord, Generally the rule may hold good that the conscious tone 
colour changes with a change in the unconscious overtones. So the 
thin tone quality of the tuning-fork indicates its total lack of overtones. 
Strictly speaking the tuning-fork possesses a tone colour only by default. 
It is solely because other sounding things in fact possess overtones and 
so acquire a pregnant tone colour, that we can distinguish the emascu- 
lated tone colour of the tuning-fork. If the miracle of the tone colour 
perception did not exist, then all things would sound with the tingle of 
a tuning-fork; but the other things would reveal multiple tingling sounds 
(i.e. complex overtone chords) and so differ from the single tingle of the 
tuning-fork. Their thin tone — would be identical. As it 
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is, the rich overtone chord of a bass voice or of a drum is repressed and 
replaced by the perception of a correspondingly rich and plastic tone 
colour. (We shall be able to correlate the plastic quality of tone colours ; 
with the richness of the tepressed overtone chord within the framework 

of a general theory of plastic feclings in perception based on the concept 
of ‘repression’ ; see Chapter XV.) The smallest difference in the compo- 
sition of the overtone chords as emitted by different things at once 
expresses itself in a subtle change in the consciously heard tone colour. 
Yet if the overtone chord of the same thing becomes unstable, the ‘con- 
stancy’ of acoustic thing perception will keep the consciously heard tone 
colour constant. When the violin swells or weakens its sound intensity, 
or, by playing a melody, alters its pitch, these changes will also affect 
the overtone composition of the violin sound, Yet in our conscious tone 
colour hearing, no corresponding changes of tone colour occur. The 
violin keeps its characteristic tone colour throughout whether it is 
played loudly or softly, higher or lower. This “constancy of tone colour’ 


dental fluctuations or distortions of the constant thing properties given 
in the sensory stimuli. The whole magic of overtone fusion could not 
serve its biological purpose as a means for the recognition of the 
: ; th constancy. 
This Constancy is not easily maintained. We showed how medieval 
music purposely blended different voices in order to produce a pleasur- 
able confusion of acoustic thing differentiation. Modern’ music which, 
affinity with primitive art, delights in an 


nds the tone colours of different instru- 
ments and so destroys the “const 
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up in so smooth a manner that no break in tone colour is felt. This 
irrational play with tone colour ambiguity is another instance of art’s 
general tendency towards ‘thing-destruction’. The musician, by oblitera- 
ting the sharp boundaries of tone colour differentiation and fusing the 
tone colours of the orchestral instruments, resembles the painter who 
pays no heed to the boundaries of the visual things and fuses segments be- 
longing to different thing forms into a phantastic ‘thing-free’apparition. 


Music’s general tendency towards confusing acoustic things is per- 
haps also able to interpret the réle which the inaudible overtones so 
manifestly play in evolving the basic musical form elements of melody 
and harmony. Let us imagine what the unconscious world of overtones 
would be like. As already mentioned, there would no longer exist 
differences in tone colour. In their place we would hear the complete 
overtone chords composed of tiny tinglings like so many tuning-forks 
sounding together. We have seen how much more laborious and subject 
to errors would the acoustic thing recognition then become. Instead of 
relying on the differences in tone colours of which we possess an imme- 
diate awareness, we would have to dissect the overtone chord belong- 
ing to one particular thing. If, moreover, several acoustic things were 
to sound simultaneously we would have to sort out first the different 
overtone groupings belonging to any single thing and beware of 
wrongly attributing its overtones to another group. This is a thankless 
task comparable in difficulty to the analysis of a sound graph showing 
all the superimposed sound waves of many tones and overtones. 

This task would be made more difficult and liable to almost certain 
error if we combined tone sources (acoustic things) emitting identical 
or very similar overtones ; then any single overtone could fit into several 
possible overtone chords, or overtones belonging to different tone 
sources could add up to overtone chords not actually there, yet charac- 
teristic of the tone colour of some real thing. Our unconscious hearing 
would be in a position to combine and recombine the overtones into 
irrational ‘thing-free’ phantasies of ambiguity. a 

Our scale and harmonic system brings about precisely such conditions 
of overtone ‘ambiguity’ by combining sounds possessing the same or 
similar overtones. Thus the musician’s unconscious hearing of the over- 
tones (which Schonberg assumes) is presented with highly ambiguous 
overtone mixtures as most scale tones and harmonic chords possess 


identical, partly closely resembling overtones. ; 
ee owen d doubt a general impression which we 


But is not ambiguity an 
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(i.e. with our surface perception) gain from the function of our gestalt- 
and thing-free depth perception? Does not the painter’s thing-free 
unconscious vision do the same? We have to refer again to the example 
of the rising morning mist in which only segments of houses, fences, 
and cobblestones become visible and are fused into some phantastic 
phantom. With this ‘faulty’ vision we compared the painter’s (‘thing- 
free’) unconscious vision which cuts up the coherent thing shapes into 
arbitrary segments and recombines them into abstract patterns, like 
superimposed masses of light and shade, etc. Similarly, the musician’s 
“thing-free’ depth perception would tear the single overtones from 
their context within the overtone chord (representing the acousti¢ 
thing) and rejoin them into thing-free combinations. Helmholtz came 
very near to a depth-psychological interpretation of musical forms i? 
relation to overtones. He thought that the close relationship and partial 
identity of the overtones contained in consonant tones could be &X 
pressed in very simple mathematical formulae (though this has not been 
true for the last few hundred years owing to the ‘equal temperament’ 
of our scale which threw the intervals out just a little from their simple 
interrelation expressible within the series 1:2:3:4: 5, etc.; today the 
artificially adjusted scale intervals can only be expressed in highly com 
plex mathematical proportions), Helmholtz suggested that this simplicity 
casting Ly the mathematical relation of the overtones also made for 
simplicity in perceiving the consonance; the beauty of the consonance 
was bound up with the ease of perceiving it. But psychologically the 
identity or close resemblance between forms does not facilitate percep” 
tion. It is difficult to count a row of perfectly similar pearls; slight 
differences in their shape greatly ease the task. One is tempted to turn 
Helmholtz’s theory upside down and describe the psychological func- 
tion of overtone identity or similarity in musical form not as simplicity 
and ease of perception, but the other way round—as the utter confusion 
and ambiguity of unconscious thing differentiation, an ambiguity dear 
to our thing-free irrational depth mind. f 

; We came across an almost conscious love of thing confusion in irra- 
tional forms of music, such as the modern orchestration technique OF the 
irrational pleasure taken by medieval musicians in the confusion and 
mingling of the melodic voices. We now see that this love of ambiguity 


co a only repeats, on a higher conscious level, what we roust 
ume to happen on the unconscious le: i m play 
with overtones. ithaca aiid 
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The two thing-free form plays—one on a conscious, the other on an 
unconscious level—appear to co-operate in primitive forms of music 
(not only in medieval music, but also in other similarly primitive forms). 
We may assume that the conscious weakening of acoustic thing percep- 
tion may be due to the advance of the unconscious ‘thing-free’ mode of 
hearing in primitive art. The medieval organum was described as the 
most primitive form of a pre-harmonic polyphony. The main difference 
between a pre-harmonic polyphony and our later harmonic polyphony 
consisted in the fact that in pre-harmonic polyphony the several voices 
were not yet firmly welded into chords (with a single voice carrying the 
main melody); instead, we assumed a competition of several equally 
ant melodic lines which confused conscious attention. The 
however, does not quite fit into this concept of pre-harmonic 
ne voice carrying the Gregorian main melody 
cede in a rigid parallel movement. But here 
nfusion may be found on the deeper uncon- 
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melody. 
Such a confusion is facilitated if the lower main voice is rich in over- 


tones while the higher accompanying voices are thin and flute-like. 
Now the combination of rich and thin tone colours is a typical feature 
of primitive music. To our civilized ear the combination of a high boy’s 
voice and a deep male voice, or the combination of resounding drums 
with squeaking flutes sounds either repulsive or ridiculous. But as so 
often happens, what appears to us as repulsive or ridiculous is merely 
the revelation of the unconscious ; and this is so with the orchestration 
technique of primitive music which, in my opinion, expresses the thing- 


free play with overtones. 


Reese comments on a passage of the very early musical theorist 


Hucbald dealing with the organum. He wonders that Hucbald should 
mention in a single breath as a ‘judicious mixing’ the unison singing 
together of a man and a boy (which is not even polyphony) and the 
organum (which is already a primitive polyphony). But this identical 
_ treatment points to the correctness of our assumption that the medieval 
enjoyment in ‘judiciously mixing” sounds rested directly on the exi- 


gencies of the unconscious thing-free play with overtones. The boy with 


his thin flute-like voice singing high above the man’s rich bass voice 
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does not produce a ‘consonance’ in the modern sense, but follows se 
primitive orchestration technique of combining two tone sources 0 
which one is rich and the other poor in overtones. 

Let us imagine what happens unconsciously in the primitive orchestra- 
tion combining a low drum and a high falsetto voice which sounds so 
incongruous to the civilized ear. For an unconscious depth perception 
which could still hear the overtones, the low drone of the drum would 
set up a powerful and dense overtone chord which extended up to the 
highest ranges of human hearing. Apart from this drone we could hear 
the fluttering of the falsetto which would be almost devoid of overtones. 
As the falsetto oscillated in the characteristic glissandos of primitive 
melody it would play a game of hide-and-seek in the thicket of the 


drum chord, one moment Merging with one of its overtones, now re- 
emerging, only to lose itself a 


gain in a tantalizing play of ambiguity 

and confusion. 
We come nearer to a ‘civilized’ e 
colour combinations in our listening t 


bagpipes. We have to consider them as ‘archaic’ types of music; as 
such they can sound vulgar or deeply stirring according to our changing 
mood and disposition. (In this contradictory effect they partake of the 
twofold impression—Dionysian or ‘ugly’—which the revelation of 
irrational modes of Perception generally makes on us.) Military brass 
bands often combine the tiny squeak of the rare piccolo flute with the 
thundering Toar of the trombone, a wholly preposterous combination 
of tone colours, But let us try and o 

these two instruments ; if we overcome the feeling of ridicule or repul- 
Sion we shall soon disc y they merge and how the flute’s 
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pipes. The pipes can also be considered as a remnant of an archaic folk- 
music. They preserve the primitive combination of a low drone with a 
thin oscillating melody, representing in fact the conscious experience 
nearest to the assumed unconscious overtone play. The drone is a 
complex chord reminiscent of the overtone chord and the melody 
preserves the character of a primitive glissando oscillation. What is 
more, we can quite consciously experience the alternative merging and 

. disentanglement of the oscillating melody, again of course if we listen 
in the right mood; then the alternative hide-and-seek movement of 
the melody will acquire an almost hypnotizing quality which rests on 
the confusion of our acoustic thing perception. 

The alternation between fusion and separation between the droning 
chord and the melody may also produce illusionary changes in the 
volume and in the tone colour of the pipe sound. This is particularly 
noticeable if we listen from a distance or in an absent-minded mood. 
The whole volume of the pipe sound seems to swell and recede as the 
melody joins and leaves the chord. This never-ending ambiguity con- 
founds acoustic thing perception which vainly tries to hold the separate 
tone sources apart. The ‘hypnotizing’ quality of the pipes either makes 
us sleepy or stirs us into martial ferocity. Again such contradictory 
effects are explained by this music’s close relation to unconscious modes 
of hearing. In either case the thing-free ambiguity of the pipe melody 
would drain our conscious thing perception of its energy charge and 
would rouse our unconscious mind, which is the seat of our dreams as 
well as of our most savage instincts. 


It has been observed how the harmonic fusion of chords copies the 
formation of the ‘natural’ tone colours by the fusion of overtones. 
There are certain differences, not the least of which is the direction of 
the repression process. In the repression of the overtone chord usually 
the Jowest of the sounds emitted by a particular thing remains con- 
sciously audible while the higher ones undergo repression (hence their 
name ‘overtones’). In the harmonic fusion, usually the highest is fully 
retained in consciousness to carry the progression of the main melody 
as well as to represent the whole piece of music in our memory. (But 
such a reversal is not uncommon. It is sometimes assumed that the 
original trend of the melody was downward. This would conform to 
our hypothesis that the melody first moved in the falsetto ranges of the 
voice; it would have had to descend from the overtone range in order 
to become itself a producer of overtones, as happens in our civilized 
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music, Today, however, the downward trend of the melody is oe 
the modern scale is played from the lowest to the highest tone. 
archaic Greek scales, however, were still played downward, one of them 
even being an exact mirror reversion of our major scale. The Greeks e 
reported to have been more sensitive to false notes in the lowest ia 
of the melody while we ourselves are hurt more by false top notes. ; 
need not, therefore, attribute all too much significance to the reversa 
in the artificial tone colour production in harmonic hearing which as We 
saw tends to choose the highest instead of the lowest tone as the carrier 
of the main melody. This development may also be connected with the 
fact that in pre-harmonic polyphony the Gregorian main melody did; 
in fact, move in the lower voices.) 

Apart from such differences, harmonic tone colour fusion differs only 
quantitatively from overtone fusion. In the overtone fusion the repres- 
sion of the overtones is almost complete. Careful listening can detect 


a hint of their existence by the sound of a faint tingling within the body 
of the whole sound. The harmonic chord fusion however is flexible. 


Any lower tone can be detached from the chord by giving it a melodic 
significance of its own and thereby decreasing its contribution to the 
chord tone colour as a whole, (In. this way a dissonance is muted by 
placing the dissonant chord tone into an independent melodic context 
which prepares and resolves it.) This very flexibility of the harmonic 


fusion represents one of its most attractive features. A fusion and 
‘repression’ of the single 


: chord tones takes place, as well as a corre- 
sponding production of tone colour, only to the extent of their repression. 
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Of the many varieties of artificial tone colours in music (glissando, 
vibrato, jazz rhythm, ‘ornaments’, etc.) only the harmonic tone colours 
of chords underwent a finer differentiation within a ‘system’, i.e. the 
system of consonances and dissonances, excluding harmony-free 
chords, We must not overrate this achievement. In the long history of 
music, the development of the European harmonic system represents 
only a short chapter which moreover has come to a sudden close in our 
day. In this transience the overrated evolution of the European har- 
monic system again resembles the history of ‘scientific’ realism in 
European painting which too developed and became arrested within 
the same comparatively short period. 

The European achievement in harmonic articulation was not brought 
about without sacrifice. It appears that eminence in one system of 
articulation is often attained at the price of backwardness in other 
systems (such as the systems of scale and rhythmical articulation). 
Indian music is said to possess subtleties in rhythmical differentiation 
in comparison with which our rhythmical sense may well be called 
‘primitive’. How can our two scales of major and minor stand compati- 
son with the wealth of scales which existed before the advent of Euro- 
pean polyphony? Near-Eastern music still preserves a highly refined 
system of scales ; it might well have developed from the same Hellenistic 
tradition from which our own music has sprung; but while European 
music sacrificed to harmonic articulation all subtlety of rhythm and 
écale differentiation, our Eastern neighbours preserved the Hellenistic 
tradition, (East-European painting also preserved the non-realistic 
Byzantine tradition of painting.) 

Let us beware of overrating our own artistic achievement. Our music 
might well appear ‘primitive’ in scale and rhythm compared with 
Asiatic music. Keeping in mind the intensely narcissistic character of 
aesthetic enjoyment, one cannot quite reject the possibility that Western 
art as. a whole might prove inferior to the art of more genuinely aesthetic 
cultures if only because of its distinct scientific flavour. 


Sounds differ in their pitch, duration (rhythm), intensity, and lastly 
tone colour. Of these four possible differentiations, tone colour is no 
longer a physical-physiological phenomenon but, as we have seen, a 
psychological product of ‘repression’. Keeping in mind these four pos- 
sible modes of differentiation, we realize that language and music 
happen to have chosen different systems of articulation. It is not 


unreasonable to speculate that speech and music have descended from 
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of unconscious perception (Nietzsche’s “law of strict proportion’). The 
visual aesthetic sense would have arisen in response to the undifferen- 
tiated chaos of the unconscious gestalt-free modes of perception. 

The incredible feat of tone colour differentiation in human speech 
makes it legitimate to ask whether the human faculty of articulate speech 
did not arise in response to a particularly strong unconscious tendency 
towards obliterating all tone colour differentiation which would be 
equivalent to acoustic thing destruction. Is there an indication of an 
unconscious tendency which levelled down all acoustic thing differen- 
tiation by projecting a totally undifferentiated meaning into any sound 
perceived?! 

Freud indeed ascribes to our listening to music an undifferentiated 
projection of an anal significance, and comments on the fact that our 
most sublime experiences would thus come from what is basest in the 
human mind. I cannot go, in this context, into the reconstruction of a 
possible stage in the prehistoric human development when the sense 
of hearing would have been flooded by an undifferentiated libido in a 
similar way in which the visual sense would have been affected in the 
‘pan-genital’ crisis of the voyeur libido. Such an assumption will make 
sense in a depth-psychological analysis of the cultural process as a 
whole which, however, goes far beyond the possibilities of this aesthetic 
investigation. The dominant réle which we have attributed to the 
genesis of anal disgust as a differentiating factor would become clearer 
if we were to envisage as its function the redifferentiation of an undif- 
ferentiated anal libido spreading to the other libidinous zones. It would 
then appear that the undifferentiated (pan-anal) libido spread beyond 
the genital zone to the oral activity of drawing in and expelling the 
breath. K. Abraham? could show that the anal libido of ‘retaining and 
then expelling’ could spread to very complex cultural activities such as 
the handling of money (see also Chapter IV, p. 81). 

Singing and speaking involves an interference with the natural 
thythm of breathing which can be best explained by the compulsive 
transfer of the primitive rhythm of ‘retaining and then expelling’ to the 
oral activity of breathing. (The unconscious identification of the breath 
with a flatus to which Ernest Jones has drawn attention points to the 
same assumption.) In singing the breath is not allowed to flow away 


1 The assumed tendency of unconscious hearing towards confusing overtones 
Would also point to an unconscious levelling of acoustic thing differentiation, 
1.e. thing destruction. 

2 Psychoanalytische Studien zur Charakterbildung (Intern. Psychoanalytischer 
Verlag, 1925). 
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other words, while the acoustic thing perception began to redifferentiate 
the tone colours of the real things in the outer world, speaking, and the 
process of thinking based on it, would have built up a replica of the 
external world in the internal world of ideas. In a stage of human 
development where the tone colours as acoustic things would still have 
possessed the same biological significance as today the visual things 
(outlines) possess, the first ‘artificial’ tone colours of articulate speech 
might have represented directly the external things themselves (secon- 
dary reification). No more perfect symbolization is possible in the realm 
of hearing, In this way the choice of tone colour for the articulation of 
human speech may have allowed us to use language as a symbol for 
our dealing with external reality. 
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rather by ‘repressing’ than by ‘articulating’ definite gestalt experiences. 
Empiricistic philosophies, however, tend to take for granted that the 
child learns to know first the many single form aspects of a thing (for 
instance several perspectivic foreshortenings) and then gradually, by 
experience, conceives that all these different form aspects represent the 
same single thing. The concept of a certain thing would represent the 
sum total of all its abstract form aspects as seen from different viewing 
angles, in different illuminations of its tone and colour, etc. Such an idea 
again presupposes that our thing perception proceeds from the concrete 
vista to the abstract category of a thing, which assumption however is 
not borne out by facts. Prof. Gombrich, in his already quoted paper, 
rightly stresses that ‘abstraction’ in artistic perception is not a complex 
achievement gained by ‘abstracting’ the artist’s concrete view of nature, 
but rather a return to the less differentiated still concrete thing percep- 
tion of the child. Gombrich says: ‘There is an old music-hall joke 
describing a drunkard who politely lifts his hat to every lamp-post he 
passes. Should we say that the liquor has so increased his power of 
abstraction that he is now able to isolate the formal quality of upright- 
ness from both the lamp-post and the human figure? Our mind. . . 
works by differentiation rather than by generalization, and the child 
will for long call all four-footers of a certain size “ gee-gee” before he 
learns to distinguish breeds.’ 

In Chapter II we pondered on the then inexplicable fact that the child 
should treat as the same such different-looking things ; we saw, however, 
that the adult too reverted to such an undifferentiated thing perception 
in his dream visions. Now we understand why this is so easily possible. 
Thing perception in general allows little or no awareness of pure form 
which becomes repressed under the constancies. It is in fact the aesthetic 
Sense which enables us (or is it perhaps better to say ‘forces’ us?) to 
appreciate pure form for its own sake; the very young child does not 
yet possess such a sophisticated faculty which, as far as I can judge 
from my limited experience, only develops around the fifth year of life 
shortly before the genital Oedipus stage (this temporal coincidence 
would point to the near-genital level of the aesthetic experience). 
Hence awareness of pure form does not precede the awareness of real 
things; the young child knows only of ‘things’ which, because of their 
highly undifferentiated structure, appear to us as queer ‘abstractions’ 
(they are ‘too general’; see Chapter II). 

One may ask how the child is able to refine his thing differentiation 
if he is not guided by similarities in pure form. The child would narrow 
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conceived. While the mystic, however, remains statically in his calm 
religious rapture, the creative mind is able to reify transitively the thing- 
free vision into a rationally comprehensible idea or image. In his simile 
Plato conveys the best summing-up of his view about a transcendental 
world of ideas. The thing-free contemplation of the thinker’s inner world 
is transmuted into a new ‘abstract’ idea or image which is able to 
interpret the external world in a new way. 

Creative thinking is not always as dramatic. But the ‘abstraction’ of 
the creative vision again represents a disintegration of adult thing 
differentiation into the more fluid and flexible ‘abstract’ vision of the 
child under the influence of a parallel disintegration of the object libido. 
Varendonck, in his repeatedly quoted works, has described in a masterly 
way how the creative mind tries to delve into the flux of this thing-free, 
abstract vision and bring to the surface a more crystallized image. 
Suddenly the blurred boundaries between the things fall into a new 
definite pattern comprising new things and thing relations which are 
allowed to rise to the surface. Thing destruction has led to thing re- 
integration (secondary reification). The new ‘abstract’ thing will carry 
an image just as clear and plastic as any previously existing thing 
category. 

In Art Now?! Sir Herbert Read attributes a more general signifi- 
cance to a description of poetical thinking given by Francesco De Sanctis 
which he finds applicable to all creative imagery. * When a subject comes 
into the brain of a creative writer, it at once dissolves that part of reality 
which suggested it. The earthly images seem to fluctuate, like objects in 
a mass of vapour seen from above. The figures—the trees, the towers, the 
houses—disintegrate, become fragmentary. To create reality, a poet 
must first have the force to kill it. But instantly the fragments draw 
together again, seeking one another, with the obscure presentiment of 
the new life to which they are destined. And the first real moment of 
creation is the moment when those fragments find a centre around which 
they can press. It is then that the poet’s creation takes on a definite 
form. It is born and lives, or rather develops gradually, in conformity 
with its essence’ (abridged quotation). If a scientific thinker conceives 
a new ‘abstract’ thing it will, in the secondary process of reification, 
develop a new life of its own and become as ‘real’ and plastic to him— 
or rather more so—than the images representing concrete individual 
things. We saw that a greater or smaller degree of abstraction was 
inherent in any thing perception, abstract or concrete, and that if any- 

1 Faber and Faber (1933), p. 74. 
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It remains to be seen whether Varendonck’s findings will not lead to 
a new concept of mental functioning. If any act of perception, however 
short, contains rich unconscious processes (hallucinations, etc.) we 
might be able to revise the awkward (meta-psychological) concept of 
several simultaneous mental processes occurring in different layers of 
the mind by a single concept of cyclical alternation, expressed solely in 
terms of time and dispensing with the current spatial concept of mental 
stratification (strata, Jayers). We have repeatedly seen that we have no 
right to judge mental functioning from our ‘surface’ concepts of time. 
The infinitesimal split second of dream-like ambiguous vision con- 
tained in the cycle of any perception might be quite sufficient to carry 
on—discontinuously—the many complex unconscious processes which 
psycho-analysis has detected in the unconscious mind. Any conscious 
experience would contain complex unconscious processes scanning 
several ‘layers’ (systems of differentiation) within our mind and would 
thus set into motion or keep supplied several mental processes on dif- 
ferent ‘levels’ of the mind. Thus what—very incongruously—we may 
still call ‘consciousness’ (we have no other term) may in turn touch off 
several seemingly continuous processes as it oscillates between the 
different memory and perception systems, like the electric current in 
television transmission which touches off in turn the many elements in 
the television screen so that their action seems to consist of several 
simultaneous processes.+ 

The double rhythm of creative thinking shows the secondary process 
of reification better than the creative process of art. The dynamic ap- 
proach of psycho-analysis allows us to understand, or indeed to expect, 
that the scientist’s stronger grasp on the external real world should derive 
from a primary libidinous withdrawal from reality which disintegrated 
thing perception. His memories or perceptions of real things dissolve 
into less differentiated ‘abstract’ images; these are then reified and in 
their interconnexion build up a replica of the external world of things 
in the internal world of thought. It may be that the same tendency to 
thing-free perception which arose towards the closing Middle Ages also 
stimulated creative thinking and with it gave birth to the greatest 
achievement of Western culture, its scientific spirit. Thus, secondary 
processes of reification would have been responsible for all three typical 
phenomena of Western culture—its scientific realism in art, its har- 


1¥n our discussion of peripheral perception we shall realize that by far the 
greater part of the sensorial material serves no better purpose than to be repressed 
from the surface memory image and to feed dream-like hallucinations of which 
we hardly ever become aware. 
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monic polyphony, and lastly its scientific conquest of reality (see also 
the beginning of the Postscript). 
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is which transforms the Dionysian experience of a work of art into a 
different more articulate enjoyment.) 

The loss of a ‘thing’ meaning in modern (abstract) art is far more 
spectacular than these gradual changes in the gestalt structure. It freely 
manifests the thing-free basis of art reached after the long-drawn-out 
withdrawal of the libido from the external world which started in the 
Renaissance. It is of interest to note that a psychologist not usually 
associated with depth-psychological thinking, the American Gestalt 
Psychologist Rudolf Arnheim,’ grasped the hidden affinity between the 
highest evolution of Western realism and modern abstract art. He says: 
‘The aesthetic assertion that it did not matter whether a work of art 
represented a cabbage or a madonna came from a school of realists. 
Therefore, the rapid change from high Impressionism to highly abstract 
styles, such as cubism or non-objective art, is not necessarily what it 
appears on the surface, namely a complete volte-face from the most 
careful service to reality to the boldest disregard of it. The extreme 
concreteness of realism as well as the extreme abstractness of some 
modern art may rather express an identical aloofness from reality’ 
(p. 81)—admirably said! There exist, no doubt, types of realism which 
express a true libidinous interest in external reality and the things found 
there (we shall call this other realism a truly ‘libidinous’ realism) ; 
but the ‘scientific’ realism which is our proud Western heritage is a 
careful observation of one’s own highly subjective perceptions rather 
than a loving representation of the external things, and is gained by an 
introspective attitude which withdraws from outer reality. 

On the other hand, our abstract art need not be altogether detached 
from reality. There are again two types, a true abstract art which is 
merely an aesthetic exercise in truly meaningless abstract gestalt (orna- 
mental art is of this kind) and secondly a pseudo-abstract art which 
merely reproduces the undifferentiated thing perceptions of the depth 
mind. These highly undifferentiated images are akin to the ‘abstract’ 
imagery of creative thinking and are ‘abstract’ only from the point of 
view of surface perception which cannot grasp their undifferentiated 
structure. We remember Gombrich’s criticism of the term ‘abstraction’. 
According to him, abstraction may simply mean a going back to the 
undifferentiated perception of the child, or a weakening of our rational- 
adult faculty to differentiate for instance a lamp-post from an upright 
human figure. For the infantile and undifferentiated depth perception 


1 Arnheim, Rudolf, ‘Perceptual Abstraction and Art’, Psychological Review 
(1947), LIV, 2. 
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primitive or of the child for whose ‘too general’ thing perception the 
simplest geometrical forms may represent almost any real thing.1 Now, 
the child in his development achieves increasingly differentiated thing 
perceptions which—for a long time—are still unaccompanied by an 
awareness of definite, truly ‘abstract’ gestalt experiences (this develop- 
ment comes, as we thought, only at the end of infancy). In the same 
way, modern ‘abstract’ art tends to become more differentiated in its 
vocabulary of form elements without yet being unduly influenced by 
the purely formal gestalt aspects of the things (as happens in the 
‘scientific’ realism). If we go back to the later evolution of the partly 
abstract, partly pictographic art of neolithic civilizations, we observe 
how the ‘libidinous’ realism of Old Egyptian art successfully resisted 
the growing awareness of abstract gestalt aspects (see next chapter). 

That for the artist’s unconscious perception these independently 
evolving ‘abstract’ signs can stand for outer reality is no more surprising 
than the child’s often described lack of concern for pure form aspects 
which lumps together under a single category of things many objects of 
widely differing abstract gestalt aspects. As for the child, only the growth 
of the object libido cathecting these signs is all that matters. 

We have therefore to distinguish between the growing awareness of a 
truly abstract gestalt (which belongs to a higher level of development) 
and the seeming ‘abstraction’ of an imperfectly differentiated thing 
perception which is valid only on a lower level. Similarly, in speaking of 
‘abstraction’ in the artistic language, we have to make clear to which 
evolutionary level we are referring. 


1Compare the churinga (Fig. 12) with Pasmore’s mural (Plate VI). Mrs. 
Lauretta Bender reports that the earliest children’s drawings invariably show 
whirls and vortices. P. Schilder accepts that the children consider these whirls 
as representations of their perceptions. See his Mind: Perception and Thought, etc. 
(1942), p. 146. 
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abstract gestalt aspects. As they were not yet ready to destroy the con- 
stancies and discover the underlying thing-free distortions they could 
not possibly have appreciated the later more ‘scientific’ painting of the 
Renaissance as at all realistic. In this manner the dualism of a libidinous 
and scientific realism implies a ‘Relativity’ of realistic thing repre- 
sentation. 


Fic. 13. The half sea-green and half flesh- 

coloured body of the Hell-Goddess He/ compared 

with the Chiaroscuro illumination of the human 
body. 


The reaction of a highly artistic people not yet ready to discard the 
thing constancies, who therefore rejected the scientific realism, is well 
documented by the reception of Western realistic painting by the 
Chinese when they first came into contact with Western painting. The 
Baroque painters working at the Chinese Imperial Court were allowed to 
practise perspectivic distortions as an exotically pleasing style of paint- 
ing. But the Chinese public stopped short, at the time, of assimilating 
the (Chiaroscuro) distortions of tone values which as we have seen are 
repressed by a stronger constancy than are the perspectivic distortions 
of form. The Chinese could not appreciate why the Chiaroscuro painter 
should paint the shaded half of a face in a darker tone unless some real 
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abnormality had discoloured the skin, an idea which must have been 
repellent to them. Some of Rembrandt's self-portraits which steep half 
of his face into almost total darkness would have seemed to them to be 
like cutting half of the face away altogether or would have appeared in 
the way in which we see the horrifying image of the Nordic Hell- 
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bolic ambiguity in such extreme cases of perspectivic foreshortening. 
The perspectivic squashing of the prostrate body may symbolize both 
the ecstasy of love and procreation, as well as death; or if a person seen 
from behind turns up his head, and a quaintly foreshortened portion of 


6) fol Ke 


Ly \ —_. 


Fic. 14. The extreme foreshortenings of the 
prostrate body and upturned head. 


the face, mainly the triangle of nose, becomes visible, this upturned 
head may be used either as symbol of ecstatic devotion in persons who 
look upwards to heaven or as the antithetic symbol of blasphemy and 
sneer in scenes of the Crucifixion where one of the tormentors turns up . 
his head sneeringly to the dying Christ. Rathe quotes Freud’s discovery 
that the symbol language of the unconscious mind favours the use of 
such ‘antithetical’ symbols which is also found in archaic languages 
Caltus’ denoting ‘high’ as well as ‘deep’, etc.). We can take the anti- 
thetical symbolism of perspectivic painting as additional evidence for 
the assumption that the discovery of perspective was not a coolly 
rational achievement but, like all creative efforts, served in the first 
place to express an irrational symbolism. 

We know that depth perception projects a sexual symbolism into any 
part of the human body. The new form ambiguity which perspective 
introduced into the representation of the body gave a new freedom to 
this unconscious form play. It was no longer necessary to depict the 
various parts of the body in their ‘real’ and ‘constant’ size and propor- 
tions. Any limb could be lengthened, shortened, or contorted to express 
a hidden symbolism (for instance of castration). 

How sexual symbolism can make use of the ambiguity through per- 
spective was made clear to me in a casual observation. A very effective 
poster supporting the British Savings Campaign during the last war 
was published in a large and a small version. It showed a tough-looking 
soldier in battledress and with full equipment. The bigger version showed 
his figure, the smaller only his head. His face bore a kindly broad grin. 
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at a glance, when looking at our dinner-table, that it is laid with round 
plates of equal size though, if we choose to do so, we may—not without 
difficulty—realize their manifold elliptical shapes distorted through 
perspective. It is only because the thing-free distortions breaking 
through into surface perception became merely an alternative way of 
looking at reality and have not obliterated the biologically all-important 
constancies that we are able to rejoice at the new wealth of form which 
the realistic painters’ thing-free vision has discovered for us. 

I am at pains to point out that the primary creative vision which “dis- 
covered’ the thing-free distortions of realistic painting had none of the 
precision and rationality which we are wont to associate with scientific 
discovery; it partook of that lack of differentiation, ambiguity, and 
symbolic charge which characterizes any creative depth perception. 
The painters of the Renaissance need not have been aware of this irra- 
tional character of their discoveries ; it may have remained unconscious, 
like the evasive ‘abstract’ imagery of creative thinking or the overtone 
play of music. But we must, on no account, mistake the secondary 
reification which marks the final assimilation of the thing-free distor- 
tions as realistic mannerisms for their primary meaning in artistic 
creation. 

The realistic painter will employ the realistic mannerisms for mainly 
two reasons which already belong to that secondary stage of reification. 
The first is the enormous prestige which these mannerisms attained as 
scientific ‘discoveries’, in the form of a ‘law’ of perspective and the 
like. This parading as scientific laws allowed the teachers of art to 
demand their application in the name of science. The painter who 
went his own way ran the risk of being accused of breaking fundamental 
laws of vision. We shall speak of this ‘externality illusion’ besetting 
realism in Chapter XVI. 

The second reason for applying the realistic mannerisms I have 
already mentioned. They gave to painting a new plastic illusion of 
reality. It is this immediate sensuous gratification, more than their 
austere prestige as scientific laws, that would explain their great appeal 
to the artist. In this context I will be content to make out that the plastic 
effect of our ‘scientific’ realism belongs to a secondary stage of reifica- 
tion which reacts against the primary break-through of the thing-free 
distortions. We discussed in Chapter IX the libidinously detached intro- 
spective attitude which is necessary for realizing fully the distortions of 
perspective, etc. Only by looking at the scene surrounding us as though 
it were a flat meaningless pattern can we become aware of the more 
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extreme foreshortenings or of the mosaic of light and shade (Chiaro- 
scuro) breaking up the boundaries of the real things.? 
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repressing not only chord tones—which come nearest to the original 
overtone chord—but a great number of other inarticulate tone events 
(glissando, vibrato, jazz rhythm, etc.). Similarly, the plastic painting of 
Western realism need not really repress the original thing-free distor- 
tions, but, as we shall see in our final discussion of the scientific claims 
of realism, arrives at very arbitrary ‘manneristic’ compromises between 
the true distortions contained in the retinal image and the technical 
limitations of two-dimensional painting though the pleasing plastic 
effect occurs all the same. For this reason, there is no sharp division 
between the ‘realistic mannerisms’ and the ‘plastic mannerisms’ which 
we discussed in the second chapter. The plastic mannerisms merely 
introduce inarticulate form material of some sort into the artistic 
structure which, on being duly repressed, produces enhanced plastic 
effects. In the present transition from the past ‘scientific’ realism to a 
‘libidinous’ realism, Giacometti purposely introduces very extreme 
distortions of the size and shape of the human form which appear to be 
prompted by some strong symbolic meaning (extreme elongation or 
ant-like dwarfing of the figure). Yet, the imaginative spectator will 
allow his thing constancy to project the ‘real’ constant appearance into 
these almost caricatured proportions and will be rewarded by a feeling 
of an.immediate very real ‘presence’, which may surpass the already 
stale effects of ‘scientific’ realism. That the thing constancy can in fact 
offset extreme elongation is demonstrated by the ready adaptation of 
our sight in the cinema if we happen to be seated so far sideways and so 
Close to the projection screen that extreme foreshortening occurs (see 
Plate IX; for a discussion of the new constancy, discounting the fore- 
shortening produced on the two-dimensional surface of a painting itself 
or on the cinema screen, see the last chapter). 


The turning point in the history of Western painting comes when the 
secondary processes of gestalt articulation and reification began to fail 
and exposed the gestalt- and thing-free form elements underneath, 
When this turning point occurs depends entirely upon subjective fac- 
tors. The Chinese did not appreciate the tone distortions of Chiaroscuro 
when they first came into contact with Western art. With them the 
Subjective turning point for a breakdown of that assimilation process 
which assimilates the thing-free distortions into surface perception 
occurred earlier. 

The assimilation may not succeed for two reasons; either the object 
libido sustaining a particular constancy proyes too strong (as might 
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amidst the continual turmoil raging in our retina. We may understand 
why this important constancy cannot be allowed to lapse so that we may 
never be able to bring this unconscious storm of images up into surface 
consciousness. The ‘constancy of localization’ is the very basis of our 
surface concept of a stable space. 

We have seen, however, in our discussion of the ‘time-free’ modes of 
unconscious hearing (Bach’s and Schénberg’s destruction of surface 
time, the humorous effect of the ‘reversed’ film strip or gramophone 
recording, etc.) that the depth mind can operate without regard to the 
surface order in time. Similarly, our unconscious artistic perception 
might operate without regard to the surface order in space which is so 
securely guarded by the ‘constancy of localization’. Modern cinemato- 
graphy can, to a certain extent, imitate the space-distorting movement 
of the eye by moving the filming camera itself. The potent emotional 
effects of this cinematographic technique may be connected with their 
hidden relation to the unconscious storm of images in our retina and 
exploit its irrational thing-free meaning. As the camera moves, sta- 
tionary objects suddenly come to life; they may slide or shoot across 
the visual field in accordance with a slower or quicker movement of the 
camera. These mock movements may, if skilfully used, produce a 
Strongly emotional effect. As the camera slowly scans a deserted room 
and the single pieces of furniture glide into and from our visual field, 
the room seems animated by an unseen presence. Obviously the mock 
movement of the furniture is capable of suggesting secret animation. Or 
the camera may seize on an object far in the background and with a 
sudden jerk pull it into a close-up so that some terrifying detail is 
revealed; the shock of this revelation is emphasized by the aggressive- 
ness of the object’s mock movement towards us. There would exist an 
underlying ambiguity whether the movement caused by the moving 
camera was not ‘real’ after all. This ambiguity is made possible because 
the ‘constancy of localization’ cannot as easily discount the movement 
of the camera as it automatically discounts the movement of the eye 
in everyday vision. (In discounting perspective the ‘constancy of form’ 
does not operate as reliably in our viewing of the two-dimensional 
painted canvas as it does in our three-dimensional everyday vision; 
hence the ambiguity whether the foreshortening of a figure was not a 
‘real’ malformation occurs far more easily in looking at a two-dimen- 
sional painting than in our everyday vision of reality.) 

I submit that the attack of the moving camera on the ‘constancy of 
localization’ draws its emotional effect from the same source of uncon- 
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scious ambiguity as that which has prompted the realistic Pets 
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under the ‘constancy of localization’) into surface vision. The critica 
point limiting their assimilation had been overstepped. The moving 
camera is not a realistic imitation of the storm of images hidden in our 
retina. If we made the camera flick about in a ‘scientific’ imitation of 
our eye’s oscillation, the dance of the objects on the screen wild dacel 
us and perhaps force us to close our eyes (see the impracticability © 
scientifically imitating extreme perspectivic distortions, p. 243). Because 
we cannot possibly bring up into surface perception the hidden storm 
of images, the invention of the moving camera did not impress the 
public as an advance in a scientific Tealism of cinematography. : 
We see that the affinity of a certain technique of artistic expression 
with an unconscious mode of vision does not in itself guarantee that 
this technique will impress us as ‘Tealistic’ ; it is also necessary to over- 
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concerned only with the disruption of the thing coherence in space 
guarded by the ‘constancy of localization’. 

We are liable to underestimate the great complexity of every act of 
perception. I have already mentioned Varendonck’s and Schilder’s 
assumption that every fact of perception, however short in terms of 
surface time, consists of shifts between different genetic levels of per- 
ception; the first stage has the ambiguity of the dream-like perceptions 
on a lower level of the mind. It is extremely difficult to realize the vague 
ambiguous form experiences which must unconsciously occur While the 
eye oscillates in its attempt to grasp a new shape. The eye automatically 
Scans an object and in a split second its total shape emerges into con- 
sciousness. But is not this shape necessarily a combination of several 
divergent glances, none of which contained the entire image? Let us 
draw out this process of oscillation into slow-motion. In looking at the 
figure of a man, the eye may circulate along his face, shoulder, elbows, 
knees, feet, etc.; but in whatever temporal sequence we may view the 
form details, however erratically our eye may jump from one point to 
another, bringing into focus widely separated vistas, the sectional 
glances will always be fitted into the same stable and coherent composite, 
with the sections not actually seen filled in by our memory. The stability 
of the composite is mainly the work of the “constancy of localization’ 
which guards the stable (constant) localization of the part views within 
the entire shape. Our memory Or, if need be, our imagination will 
augment missing sections on which the eye did not linger so that a 
Correct as well as complete composite will duly emerge into conscious 
thing perception.1 ; : 

We have seen from many instances that if our thing perception 
Tepresses the accidental and biologically less valuable form aspects, 


2 Tachistoscopic experimentation confirms Varendonck’s views. D. oO. Hebb @ 
The Organization of Behavior (1949)), Says: ‘What seems a simple, immediately 
given image of the whole is actually a serial reconstruction of parts of the figure 
(p. 36 n.). Hence the perception of even simple figures involves a ‘phase sequence, 
i.e. a chain of cortical events with motor links. Even if eye movements are rer 
vented by the tachistoscopic exposure of the perceived object for a split second, 
the single glance will be combined with familiar memory images (p. 46). si 

This serial reconstruction would involve oscillations between different men : 
levels. P. Schilder interpreted tachistoscopic experiments in Just this manner ; he 
thinks ‘that the stages in the ontogenetic development in the visual motor pattern 
Of a child are recapitulated in the individual development of every . . . per yas 
(quoted by Leo Berman, “Perception and Object Relation, etc.’, Intern. J. ea 
anal., XXXIV-1, 36). In other words, every perception has to run through in} meen: 
undifferentiated stages of a dream-like structure before it 1s articulated into the 
final image which emerges into consciousness. 
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these ‘thing-free’ perceptions are nevertheless preserved in unconscious 
depth perception. We infer their unseen existence from their influence 
on art form. Is it not conceivable that Picasso’s disruption of the human 
body’s coherence could be interpreted as unconsciously determined by 
a thing-free perception directed against the ‘constancy of localization’? 
Prinzhorn' pointed to the characteristic Cephalopodes, Humpty- 


~ 
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Seiad 
Fic. 16, « : cil, 
Gephalopodes as the result of fusing consecutive 
Slances into an irrational composite image. 
Dumpty-like figures in which -the 


Fi ss 2 
Bildnerei der Geisteskranken (Berlin 1922), 
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even ridiculous. Yet we find this and similar composites in the more 
whimsical types of pictorial humour, in fairy-tales, and in myths. That 
such distortions of reality should appeal equally to our sense of humour, 
to the child’s imagination, as well as to the artist’s creative vision, is a 
powerful indication that they hold some meaning for the unconscious 
mind and may indeed conform to a mode of unconscious vision. It is 
not unreasonable to surmise that in that split second of ambiguity 
(which, according to Varendonck, precedes the formation of the 
definite conscious image) the depth mind attempts various irrational 
thing-free composites by fitting the several sectional glances into ‘wrong’ 
combinations, which are repressed as soon as the final ‘correct’ com- 
posite emerges into consciousness. These thing-free composites would 
be formed against the constancy of the surface order in space, just as in 
music, language, and in the joke (wit) permutations in the temporal 
order of words are perceived in a single undifferentiated perception 
against the surface order in time. We said then that modern. painting 
might reflect the space-free mode of unconscious vision as modern 
music reflects a time-free mode of unconscious hearing. (See the ‘space- 
free’ quality of the ‘Golden Section’ in Chapter XIV.) 

It would appear that the European painter penetrated to these 
deeply repressed space-free modes of vision in the last phases of his 
centuries-old withdrawal from external reality. In this sense, Picasso’s 
play with space would represent yet another advance of unconscious 
modes of vision. It was probably due to the half-automatic method of 
working ascribed to Picasso and other modern artists that such deeply 
repressed modes of vision could enter the structure of modern art. It 
is thus conceivable that Picasso’s space distortions are determined by 
the dynamics of artistic creation (which mobilizes the various techniques 
of depth perception) just as the ‘discoveries’ of realism which went 
before. If we were to succeed in adapting our passive perception to the 
appropriate gestalt- and thing-free state corresponding or approaching 
Picasso’s own technique of vision his paintings might then become 
Curiously ‘real’. Once when I inspected reproductions of a long series 
of portraits by Picasso representing the same sitter, I somehow felt that 
his last portraits, which dissected and reassembled the face in the most 
‘arbitrary’ way, were more convincing likenesses than his earlier 
attempts. 

We have no choice but to trust the sincerity of the artist’s vision in 
Spite of the recurring reproaches of ‘bluffing’ levelled against modern 
artists. The techniques of artistic perception and artistic form have so 
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far given us invaluable guidance in our attempt to understand the work- 
ing technique of unconscious perception. Now as we reach the deepest 
strata where we can no longer verify their truthfulness by direct intro- 
spection we have no right to repudiate their testimony. It is not the 
artist who has to learn from the psychologist, but rather the psycholo- 
gist from the artist, particularly from the irrational forms of ‘modern’ 


painting and music which may reveal to us the innermost working of 
unconscious perception. 
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corresponding rise of thing-free distortions from ever-greater depths 
of the mind, an intermediate stage would have been reached before 
the final breakdown of the assimilation process when the fate of the 
newly revealed distortions hung in the balance—when they could have 
been still assimilated into surface perception after a due secondary 
reification, or else rejected as ‘arbitrary’ distortions. We saw how a 
Similar transitional stage was reached by the Chinese after their first 
acquaintance with European Chiaroscuro. In the history of Western art 
the breaking-point of the realistic assimilation process arrived in the 
vey deliberate and consistent form distortions which Cézanne, the 
father’ of modern art, first introduced into painting. To us they seem 
to be the first resolute break with a long realistic tradition and, no 
doubt, they set into motion the quick process of thing destruction 
which, apart from the more violent distortions of Picasso, led to the 
openly thing-free abstract art. Cézanne’s distortions at first sight appear 
just as removed from our conscious experience of reality as are Picasso's 
more extreme distortions. But while Picasso’s space- and time-free 
Vision will probably for ever elude our immediate experience of reality, 
this need not be so with Cézanne’s distortions. In my view they can still 
be derived from and be recognized as a usually unconscious mode of 
vision which we can make partly conscious if we cared to do so. This is 
to say, that we could, to a certain extent, train our surface vision to see 
external reality in the ‘distorted’ way in which Cézanne presented it to 
might then experience it even as superior in ‘realism’ to previous 
art. 
Cézanne’s painting has probably been misunderstood owing to the 
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imitators of his style. When Cézanne’s work ultimately became known 
to the public, realism was already in full disintegration and his admirers 
took courage from his example for ‘decoratively’ distorting ‘natural 
forms. He thus set a fashion for still-life painting with table-tops 
toppling over, adorned with three swollen apples and the like. We have 
no right to ascribe the same irresponsible wish for decorative distortions 
to Cézanne’s originals themselves (see Plate VIII). 


Fic. 17, D 
showing the 


jagram after a. still-life by Cézanne 


‘toppling’ table-top and ‘broken’ table 
edges. 


5 erivative mannerisms based on Cézanne have 
Raa freshness and have become academic art, the art his- 
eginning to Tealize the altogether different quality of the 
aking More notice of the master’s own attitude 
ich greatly differs from the purely decorative 
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faces of colour lead to a visual experience of distortion (see for Frankl’s 
physiological analysis of colour distortion later on). Cézanne is alleged 
to have said that he wanted to go back to those ‘confused sensations 
with which we are born’. 

What are these hidden perceptions? We cannot hope for much help 
from academic psychology for the understanding of Cézanne’s form dis- 
tortions. The Introspectionists were only concerned with drawing up 
the ‘true’ perceptions corresponding to the retinal image. Cézanne’s 
distortions cannot be explained by referring to these ‘true’ perceptions ; 
they are possibly of the same order as Picasso’s dislocations of the 
human body. In trying to account for these dislocations, we arrived at 
the concept of an unconscious mode of vision which scrambles up, as 
it were, the ‘true’ retinal image; we assumed an intermediate stage 
(before the emergence of the final memory image) which combined. 
several sectional views to ‘wrong’ (thing-free) composites. The final 
memory image would ‘unscramble’ these distortions into the “correct” 
composite and so restore the original spatial distribution found in the 
Tetinal image. Cézanne’s form distortions would be of the same order 
and would belong to the intermediate stage of the unconscious percep- 
tion process which interposes itself between the retinal stimuli and the 
final form experience of surface perception. It is remarkable that these 
Intermediate stages withstand conscious introspection more strongly 
than the ‘true’ perceptions studied by classical Introspectionism which 
Correspond to the retinal image itself. ; 

. Cézanne’s distortions are related to Picasso’s ‘wrong’ composites 
Inasmuch as they appear connected with the narrow focus of our vision 
which forces us to build up the image of any bigger shape from several 
sectional glances. Our astounding faculty for adding-up successive 
Sectional glances was illustrated to me in an accidental observation. I 
Was sitting in a waiting-room, the entrance door of which was half-ajar ; 
I could see the people passing along the corridor only through the long 
and very narrow gap (about three-quarters of an inch wide) left open 
in the hinges between the door frame and the door. If a person stood 
quite still behind this gap, I could not make out even the smallest detail 
of his appearance ; it might have been, for that matter, no human figure 
at all. But if he passed on quickly the rapid successive exposures (which 
were ‘tachistoscopic’, as it were) added up readily into an actual if 
somewhat blurred view of the whole figure which I could sometimes 
Tecognize quite easily as somebody I knew. Yet at no time was his whole 


Shape projected on to the retina, however ‘real’ and immediate my view 
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of the whole figure appeared, which goes to prove that we really see the 
composite memory image.! . 
It seems strange that a biologically so important sense organ like 
the eye, which after a long evolution has attained physiological Teats 
perfection, should make it necessary for us to scan even a small object 
by a series of glances and then build up from them a composite image 
in our memory. I shall suggest that this seemingly physiological impet- 
fection is closely connected with the psychological dynamics of percep- 
tion and the ‘phase sequence’ (Hebb) contained in them. As it is, oUt 
perception appears unnecessarily complex owing to the extreme restric- 
tion of our precise (clear and undistorted) field of central vision. A 
pin-point of precise vision is surrounded by a broad fringe of vague 


could compare the visual field with a 


wander over the whole expanse of an 
only to add up the several sectional views, 
press the ever-changing and distorted views 
ing through the periphery of the lens. Simi- 
cess Which builds up the composite memory 
image from several oscillating glances does not simply add up the 

‘ : Iso to repress the distorted peripheral fring? 
surrounding the single glances. The analysis of Cézanne’s form distor 
he peripheral distortions, in spite of their 
unconscious perception, memory image, are able to influence the artist’s 
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Tulane University, came across inexplicable phenomena of distortion 
when he tried to test a psychological effect, known as Kéhler Effect. 
Observers were asked to keep their eyes fixed on a certain point and 
experienced after a while (sometimes several minutes, sometimes only a 
few seconds) drastic alterations in their peripheral field of vision. Per- 
fect circles lying in this peripheral field consecutively became hexagons, 
flattened or bulged out, etc. Sometimes the central field of vision itself 
participated in these distortions. 


au 


Nee 


Fic. 18. Peripheral distortions of a square as seen from 
different fixation points (I and 11). 


ae artist need not tire his vision by prolonged fixation in order to 
sealize them. He, with his gift for diffuse attention, can more easily 
Tealize what happens outside his central field of vision. Let us slow 
down the rapid oscillation of the eye and deliberately choose four 
Successive points of fixation, for instance the four corners of any big 
ree Phenomena Attendant on Long Fixation’, The American Journal of 
gy (1949), LXII, 392-8. 
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ways to definite fixation points, and from this movement the whole 
picture will suddenly seem ‘right’. I will presently show that certain 
typical distortions (which have been thoughtlessly stereotyped by 
Cézanne’s decorative imitators) become a genuine visual experience if 
seen from certain suggestive fixation points. These distortions would be 
the product of a ‘realistic’ vision, a vision which took into account the 
eye’s unconsciously guided movements that the previous static realism 
had neglected. In traditional art it makes no difference in which sequence 
we view the single form details of a painting, whether they are the princi- 
pal ‘eye-catching’ features or mere background forms. It offers a static 
image corresponding to the final composite memory image which 
emerges into consciousness after the eye’s initial oscillation. Cézanne’s 
composition would be more exacting; it imposes definite fixation points 
and definite directions upon our eye’s movements. His distortions are— 
and this is nothing new in artistic form innovations—ambiguous ; 
different fixation points require different distortions and if there were 
Several fixation points in a painting the distortions can only be a com- 
Promise between conflicting influences issuing from the different fixa- 
tion points. One can understand why Cézanne used to stare at his model 
for hours on end before he dared to put down the first brush stroke. 
_Yet it is possible to attribute certain typical distortions unam- 
biguously to definite fixation points and so prove our contention at 
least in such simple cases. If in one of his still-life paintings the table- 
cloth hangs over the front edge and seems to ‘break’ the edge into two, 
the left half, if traced through the overhanging piece of tablecloth, does 
Not join into the right half, but appears to be shifted to a higher or 
lower level. But a table edge does in fact appear ‘broken’ in this way if 
we focus on the interrupting bit of tablecloth as we would naturally do. 
That ‘tracing’ of the two halves into a continuous line, on the other 
hand, does not correspond to an eye movement suggested by the linear 
Composition of the picture; it would have had no visual ‘reality’ for 
Cézanne. There are other cases where an eye-catching form feature 
breaks’ an otherwise continuous line. In the same way the line of the 
two shoulders of a human figure is ‘broken’ by the neck in between. 
Again it is natural to focus upon the head and the neck carrying it 
€ven when we try to follow the line of the shoulders, and this fixation 
Point causes a disruption of the continuous shoulder line. It is a typical 
drawing mistake’ in the life class to dislocate the shoulders, particu- 
larly if they are seen in a semi-profile. Then the more slanting of the 
two shoulders is usually drawn as still more slanting and the more 
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nearly horizontal shoulder is drawn even more horizontal and — 
also too short. The drawing teacher will have to convince his pup re 
his ‘mistake’ by tracing the invisible bone structure gemiepe. A 
shoulders through the neck. But is this bone structure a visual eri 
Does the eye naturally move along it? The more experienced ri an 
will check up his drawing by oscillating his eye from one shoulde’ 


‘Broken’ 
Table Edge 


‘Broken’ 
Shoulder Line 
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street level. Cézanne appears to reverse the academic perspective by 
neglecting to draw the farther edge of a table smaller than its front edge. 
I owe to Mr. Richard Murry, the painter and curator at the London 
Central School of Arts and Crafts, the information that Alvaro Guevara 
used to demonstrate the truthfulness of Cézanne’s perspective by 
making his pupils focus on the rear edge of the table and then asked 
them whether, from this fixation point, the front edge did not appear to 
be shorter than the rear edge. The same reversal also occurs if we focus 
on the front edge and try to catch the expanse of the rear edge; this 
time the rear edge expands beyond the measure due to it according to 
academic perspective. It is probably because this reversal tends to recur, 


a fixation point one chooses, that Cézanne applied it so regu- 
arly, 


Fic. 20. The contradicting perspectives in Mantegna’s 
Dead Christ. 


‘ It is interesting that the same reversal of perspective is to be found 
In the work of the Renaissance pioneer of perspective, Mantegna. His 
Dead Christ, prostrate on a slab of stone, shows extreme foreshorten- 
Ings. The corpse’s feet are telescoped towards the dead face. (Mantegna’s 
Picture heads the long ‘list of dead’ painted in extreme foreshortening 
to which Rathe refers; see p. 180.) Nevertheless the feet, which are 
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much nearer to the onlooker, are drawn in the same or ps ae 
smaller scale than the head in the background. It has ae . 
that this equal scale is explained if we imagine that we ane ae 
this scene as from far away, so that hardly any perspectivic is a 
would occur. But look at the stone slab on which the body is a 
trated; it shows a strong convergence of its lateral edges ira ae 
extreme foreshortening as seen from a near distance. Look also Ay Ti 
two mourners in the foreground who suggest the closest Laver 
my opinion, the painting (created at a time when the exact soereenit: 
calculation of perspective was driven to absurd lengths) proves tha se 
Mantegna could deviate from mathematical calculations to an emotlo 
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similarly ; hence—Frankl argues—both sides of the house appear ina 
single plane; we see the far side of the house as near as the near side 
and they cannot possibly be represented as foreshortened. I cannot 
quite follow this. The idea that Cézanne’s vision of reality was neces- 
sarily ‘flat’ and without depth is a legend which is as obdurate as the 
idea that he applied distortion for merely decorative aims; in either 
case we project the deliberate flatness and stylizing distortions of 
Cézanne’s imitators into the originals. If we succeed and experience the 
realism of Cézanne’s distortions by submitting to the dynamic disci- 
pline imposed by him on our vision, then not only will there be a new 
mode of perspective within space, but also a plastic feeling which may 
well surpass the plastic illusions of previous realism. This plastic feeling 
is the immediate consequence of our being able to re-interpret Cézanne’s 
distortions as true to reality and our ‘repressing the distortions’ (just as 
the plastic effect of academic realism depended on the ‘repression’ of 
the perspectivic, Chiaroscuro, etc. distortions). 


: T have been at pains to demonstrate Cézanne’s distortions as poten- 
tionally realistic because he worked in the twilight between traditional 
and modern art, between realism and the manifest thing destruction in 
abstract art. In every transition there is likely to exist some no-man’s- 
land which proves the continuity between two extreme positions by 
being attributable to either. We said that much in modern art seemed an 
arbitrary distortion because we can no longer grasp its connexion with 
UNconscious modes of vision. The previous thing-free distortions of 
form, tone, and colour in traditional art appeared realistic and derived 
from external reality because we could draw up and assimilate them into 
Surface vision, Cézanne may indeed have uncovered other unconscious 
distortions which are not yet beyond the possibility of rational compre- 
hension. If the course of art history had so willed it, Cézanne would 
have imposed his own realistic mode of vision upon his public. This 
Public, by learning to perceive the hidden distortions which Cézanne 
Saw in his prolonged day-dreaming staring, might have acclaimed his 
New ‘discoveries’ in distortion as yet another advance in scientific 
Tealism. As it was, Cézanne became known too late and was no longer 
accepted in the spirit of traditional realism of which he was the last 
and perhaps greatest exponent. 


_ If we can trust the analysis of artistic perception to be a reliable guide 
into the unknown territories of unconscious perception, we are entitled 
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to interpret the little-known facts of peripheral vision from our new 
depth-psychological viewpoint. It appears indeed that the peripheral 
field surrounding the visual focus possesses many qualities of uncon- 
scious perception. To begin with, it withstands introspection to an 
extraordinary degree; it is almost impossible to shift our attention from 
the focus towards the periphery. If we succeed in catching these peri- 
pheral forms they appear vague and shapeless; moreover they are 
unstable. Their distortions do not only shift drastically with every move- 


ment of the eye, as we observed in our experiments with different fixa- 
tion points, but are also subject to the influence of our imagination. 
We have observed throu 


ghout our investigation that it sufficed for a 
hdrawn from conscious surface perception for 
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vision. During daylight the peripheral field does not serve any better 
purpose than to attract our attention to some object whereupon we 
instantly turn our eye full on to it. There might exist that split second 
of doubt or ambiguity which Varendonck ascribes to any act of per- 
ception in its initial, still inarticulate stage. We ‘forget’ that initial 
split second of ambiguity as soon as our final memory image is formed ; 
so also the initial ambiguous appearance of some new object in the 
peripheral fringe of our vision is not retained by our memory after we 
identified it in the ordinary way. This may explain why we know so 
little about this hidden dream world. 

The important psychological point is that neither the flexibility of 
Peripheral vision, its readiness to be moulded by our imagination, nor 
even its vagueness can be accounted for by physiological factors, such 
as an ‘imperfect’ function of the peripheral cells in the retina. They may 
be more sparsely distributed than the visual cells in the tightly packed 
Centre of the retina, and this may account for their diminished acuity. 
wit we do not see vaguely in the periphery in the sense in which a person 
with weak eyesight would see vaguely. We could compare ordinary 
Vague vision with a blurred photograph. We can examine that photo- 
Staph at our leisure and make suitable guesses as to what it represents, 
Just as a person with bad vision will have to resort to guesswork. The 
blurred photograph or a generally blurred vision will offer itself wil- 
lingly for our scrutiny; in spite of their vagueness they do not evade 
Cur conscious attention. If we wish to do so, we can examine with 
Scientific exactness their varying degrees of vagueness, their good or bad 
definition, 

The vagueness of peripheral vision, however, is inseparably connected 
with its evasiveness which latter can only be due to psychological fac- 
tors. If we have already focused on a certain shape so that we know its 
Correct form and then allow it to glide into the peripheral field, it will 
not appear very vague. But if we do not already know from memory 
What certain peripheral shapes represent then a tantalizing guessing 
8ame will commence which will produce the most surprising results. 
When walking in a street with which I am not too familiar, I sometimes 
shoot a sudden glance into some obscure corner where I have not pre- 
Ylously looked, and then try to keep my focus fixed at that corner as 
mmovably as possible. I try to ‘figure out’ what precise shape that 
Window or lamp-post swimming in the periphery might have and strain 
My imagination to make out this shape. This effort is quite different 
from try. ing to study a bad photograph; there, however vague, the form 
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is stable and does not offer resistance to being scrutinized. Trying to 
divert our attention from the focus to the peripheral field needs a special 
effort at ‘diffusing’ our vision which is very near to the diffuse vision of 
the artist, as we shall see presently. Many people will feel their eyes 
ache. If after some time we have become reasonably sure what a certain 
peripheral shape might really look like, we must be prepared for sur- 
prises. More likely than not, the thing now shifted into the focus bears 
no resemblance to our peripheral impression. What seemed a broad 
bow window may turn out to be a blind wall, The top of a lamp-post 
which seemed to turn to the left, in fact turns to the right. Such funda- 
mental differences in appearance cannot possibly be blamed on the 
physiological inferiority of the peripheral visual cells. 

The evasiveness of the peripheral fringe can best be compared with 
the indistinct and ambiguous ‘halo’ (William James) surrounding the 
‘focus’ of our consciousness, There exists a great similarity between 
the double structure of our Visual field and the double structure of the 
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visual field; we would then understand better why its form phenomena 
are so flexible and so evasive, why they are so easily moulded by our 
imagination, and why, finally, they penetrated into Cézanne’s creative 
vision. 

Psychological conditions similar to those which favour diffuse 
gestalt-free modes of perception (such as the artist's creative state) 
would also affect the visual field; then they tend to obliterate the sharp 
boundaries between its focus and periphery. What is called ‘Eidetic’ 
vision is the flexible vision of children, primitives, of artists, and signifi- 
cantly also of twilight vision. Then phenomena of distortion very similar 
to those which Prof. Marks observed as effect of ‘prolonged fixation’ 
invade the visual field as a whole. (The grouping together of infantile, 
Primitive, and artistic vision forcibly suggests to the psycho-analyst that 
‘Eidetic’ vision is only another name for the gestalt-free mode of un- 
Conscious perception. It has been our experience with other surface 
Psychologies of perception that they have unwittingly dealt with depth- 
Psychological phenomena and so missed important psychological points. 
In the case of the Eidetic Psychology the unwitting discovery of the un- 
Conscious has led to ‘mythological’ rather than scientific thinking so 
that it becomes doubtful whether the psycho-analytical movement 
Would care for effecting a synthesis with that wayward school of psycho- 
logy on the lines on which I have suggested a synthesis of psycho- 
analysis with the Gestalt Theory and classical Introspectionism. 
Nevertheless the credit for treating phenomena of distortion as visual 
Teality must go to Eidetic Psychology.) 

The device of ‘long fixation’ employed by Prof. Marks affects both 
the ‘focus? of consciousness as well as the focus of the visual field. ‘ Long 

Xation’ invariably destroys the gestalt technique of our perception. 
Once when sitting as a portrait model, I consented to keep my eyes 
™Movably fixed on a certain point. After a while a reorganization of 
Visual field occurred which one could best describe as the break- 
through of the ‘competing’ gestalt combinations usually suppressed by 
the surface gestalt. The object serving as my fixation point (the surface 
8estalt) became blotted out and the background negative behind it 
advanced and appeared solid. Kohler could observe the disintegrating 
effect of ‘long fixation’ in his experiments with ambiguous patterns, 
but failed to draw the depth-psychological conclusions? Black and 
White patterns in primitive art are often ambiguous in this way. They 
©an be scen in two alternative ways, either as a black pattern on white 


1 Gestalt Psychology, p. 170. 
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due to a break-through of distorted otherwise unconscious modes of 
perception. 

That the phenomena of distortion reported by Prof. Marks’s obser- 
vers may correspond to unconscious modes of perception, is also 
suggested by the emotional reaction on the part of some of his observers 
which is comparable to a ‘resistance’ in the psycho-analytical cure. 
Some of them were reluctant to report them at all; some volunteered 
the information that ‘it looked so crazy’ so that they were embarrassed 
to the point of withholding a report. Others explained their silence by 
saying that they did not think it ‘worth reporting’ (ibid., p. 393, note 6). 
An astounding attitude for observers in the psychological laboratory! 
Prof. Marks instinctively acted in the right way in an unusual situation 
where the forces of the unconscious suddenly invaded the otherwise so 
antiseptic atmosphere of experimental psychology ; if his observers did 
Not report their impressions of distortions spontaneously and even 
denied them when first questioned he did not press them any further. 
The psycho-analyst will always find it significant if his patients are reluc- 
tant to report ideas or memories because they seem too ‘crazy’ or too 
‘insignificant’ to them; their attitude is typical of a strong ‘resistance’ 
to these ideas and indicates that their origin lies in unconscious layers 
of the mind. We may take the described reluctance of the observers as 
additional evidence that the peripheral phenomena of distortion are 
UNconsciously omnipresent in everyday perception and are kept from 
Teaching consciousness by a potent resistance (repression). The same 
Tesistance to accepting distortion as a visual fact allowed any distortions 
a academic realism in painting to creep in only as forbidden drawing 

Mistakes’ (see later) or as tamely decorative distortions. Sir Herbert 
Read (as we shall see) had to prove it against Matisse’s own dicta that 
at least some of Matisse’s distortions were due to peripheral vision and 
Not merely to decorative mannerisms as Matisse himself professed. 


If, as Lam inclined to believe, the centring of conscious attention in 
a ‘focus’ and the centring of precise vision in the focus of the visual 
field are due to the same or similar structural repression processes, then 
disturbances in our powers of concentration could be expected to create 
analogous disturbances in our visual field. Unfortunately next to 
nothing is known about this interconnexion if we discount the sensa- 
tional discoveries by Bates which had no repercussion in academic 
Ophthalmology, but found ardent amateur apostles like the great cynic 
Aldous Huxley. It would not be the first time that cranks have antici- 
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over a physiological basis. It cannot be overlooked that the differentia- 
tion of the visual field also corresponds to the anatomical double structure 
of the retina which possesses in its periphery the archaic rod cells and in 
its focus the more highly developed cone cells. If we consider further 
that the retina can be considered histologically as an outgrowth of brain 
tissue, we discern here a possible direct connexion between mental 
functioning and the physical structure of the brain tissue. The same 
mysterious law of growth (of which we spoke in Chapter I) which 
allowed archaic and more developed visual cells to coexist side by side 
may have created also the double structure of the visual field and in the 
last resort also that of the human mind. These archaic functions, 
whether psychological or physiological, seem useless; the peripheral 
vision exists only to be eliminated (repressed). But is the complex struc- 
ture of the human mind which preserves in its depth archaic urges and 
archaic modes of perception for no better apparent purpose than to 
keep them in a dormant (repressed) state, any less mysterious?? 


We have observed that it was sufficient for certain perceptions to 
become unconscious, in order to become the repository for the symbo- 
lization of unconscious urges which could express themselves in them, 
undetected from consciousness. Peripheral vision is no exception and 
the ‘resistance’ to acknowledge peripheral distortions may partly be 
ai to their symbolic content. If an artist like Cézanne allows them to 
Tise to the surface it would be again due to the pressure of an uncon- 
Scious symbolism which lies at the bottom of all creative effort. The 
Possible symbolism of peripheral distortion can be better observed in 
Stereotyped ‘drawing mistakes’ with which we have already compared 
Cézanne’s more disciplined use of distortion. This affinity may be 
Tesponsible for the initial rejection of Cézanne’s new vision as bad 
draughtsmanship. 

; We compared Cézanne’s typical ‘broken’ table edges with the draw- 
ing mistakes usually committed in drawing the shoulders in a semi- 
Profile view. This dislocation of the shoulders has no visible connexion 
witha reinforcing unconscious symbolism choosing it for its expression. 


1 In Chapter XV I will suggest that the preservation and repression of the peri- 
Pheral vision and of the archaic: (gestalt- and thing-free) perceptions may fulfil a 
Very important function by increasing enormously the dynamic tension inherent in 

uman perception which we found responsible for our aesthetic and plastic ex- 
Periences, Mankind may owe to the complex structure of its perception and of the 
human mind in general the increased aesthetic and plastic awareness of outer 
Teality and of its inner world of thought. 
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dimly realized even in those days that one could actually see a face also 
in the ‘incorrect’ way represented by my drawing mistake. I felt that 
there existed no cast-iron rules for a scientific realism. There were 
several ways of seeing, and realism could do no better than to reproduce 
them as faithfully as possible; hence there were also several possible 
laws of realism which could contradict each other. There is little doubt 
that an analysis of other stereotyped * drawing mistakes’ could reveal 
more about the dynamic laws of vision in motion than ‘correct’ acade- 
mic draughtsmanship. Here lies another unexplored field of research 
promising a rich harvest for a psychology of perception. 

The elongated nose and shrunk nostrils can also be considered as 
distortions carrying a sexual-symbolic meaning. They are akin to the 
distorting stylization of some primitive art which we explained at the 
time as the consequence of a sexual symbolism distorting the realistic 
Outlines. As primitive ‘stylization” we find the elongated nose in one of 
the most curious animal ‘ornaments’ in existence. It has been observed 
that the arts of many periods and places threw up the ornament of the 

dog-nosed’ lion, i.e. a lion whose snout is not cat-like, but dog-like. 
Quite apart from its unrealistic effect, it lacks decorative value and is 
rather ugly. Yet it recurs in different periods of archaic, European, and 
Asiatic art, and is still applied—more self-consciously—in modern 
heraldic art. This longevity and spontaneous reappearance of the same 
distortion has no obvious explanation, least of all an explanation by 

Style influences’. Keeping in mind the dynamic function of orna- 
mentalization, we may conclude that the strength of this ‘ornament’ is 
due to a reaction to its unconscious Dionysian symbolism. The phallic 
meaning of the elongated nose is very apparent in early Persian animal 

ornaments’ where the nostrils are given almost testicle-like form ; thus 
the nose acquires the more openly displayed symbolism characteristic of 
Some primitive art. 

If we are to look for similarly uninhibited art in our own culture we 
cannot afford to neglect a degenerate art surviving in our midst, namely 
the popular art of wall drawings. In their most debased form these wall 
drawings often display a crude phallic exhibitionism. All the more 
Interesting is a very witty and successful effort of wall drawing which 
satisfies the same exhibitionism in a sublimated and unconscious 
manner; I refer to the impertinence of ‘Mr. Chad’ who graced many 
walls during the last war. It greatly appealed to the military humour 
which used to vent its grievances and provocative whims by the same 
highly ‘abstract’ drawing. “Mr. Chad’ is little more than a giant nose 
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succeeded only once in isolating cleanly the initial stage of dream-like 
ambiguity in perception, and this in the perception of an electric spark. 
The spark probably did not last long enough as to allow the simul- 
taneous formation of a definite memory image which would have 
covered and repressed the first ambiguous impressions. Varendonck 
could save from oblivion a whole series of ‘wrong’ interpretations of that 
spark which must have darted through his mind in that short time which 
Preceded its final recognition. The reader will be more prepared to 
participate in our eagerness in hunting down the lost split second of 
dream-like ambiguity if he remembers that one must not apply the 
surface concept of time to the time-free depth mind. This fleeting 
Moment may be packed with unconscious experiences of the most 
complex kind, Here our concept of an oscillating consciousness tap- 
ping with utmost rapidity different levels of differentiation may become 
of practical significance. 

But it is not these definite statements I want to make about the struc- 
ture and content of these elusive initial glances. They may remain 
beyond the grasp of the surface mind. My partly speculative conclusions 
will have served their purpose if they help in overcoming the comfort- 
able attitude of the average psychologist as to the secure psychological 
basis of our abstract form experiences. The contention—so often re- 
iterated in this book, but none the less difficult to accept—that thing 
Perception is bare of a definite form experience and indeed represses 
pure abstract gestalt will become more acceptable if we realize that the 
final image entering our surface memory and perception system has 
hardly any basis in the initial oscillating glances preceding it. Have we 
ever ‘seen’ the undistorted form of a perfect square? Did not our little 
experiment with the peripheral distortions of a quadrangle mentioned 
in Chapter XII indicate that none of the single glances successively 
focused on different parts of the quadrangle comprised its entire gestalt 
into a single undistorted view? The final awareness of the regular and 
Precise quadrangular shape is altogether a mind-made memory image. 
Why then should it be so difficult to understand that our thing percep- 
tion is independent from any precise form experience? Whether our 
Perception gives us an awareness of a thing or only of an abstract 
gestalt, in either case it only forms a memory image which is but little 

form experiences immediately underlying it. 


Telated to the unconscious 
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perception as ‘articulating’ form experiences against thing perception 
which ‘repressed’ form experiences. Now we come to assume that any 
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Connected and incoherent details. Here our general tendency towards 
perceiving abstract order and coherence (good gestalt) obstructs our 
understanding of the dream’s rational meaning. 

Freud is quick to notice that the tendency towards abstract order 
Prevails in all our waking perception and there, too, can have the same 
anti-rational effect. A conjurer may hide the essential trick-performing 
Movement behind a camouflage of rhythmical but meaningless move- 
ments. Attracted by the rhythmical flow of the camouflaging move- 
ee our eye will overlook the trick-performing movement because it 

0es not fit into the general ‘abstract’ pattern of the camouflage 
a Oe ag This suppression of incoherent form elements in the dream 
fee the conjurer’s trick bears out the well-known “bump-erasing 
ae tlie “a of the gestalt principle." What is new is the anti-rational effect 

the ‘abstract’ gestalt principle to which Freud refers. The ‘rational’ 
Principle of thing perception succumbs to its rival, the ‘abstract’ 
Sestalt principle, which directs perception towards the abstract good 
gestalt instead of guiding it to the meaningful form. 
es sagacity is admirable because the abstract gestalt is not 
eines —s to overwhelm rational thing perception. There are other 
ihe: a ; camouflage’, but the camouflaged object 1s usually hidden by 
aay: hing forms like trees, or ploughed-up earth, etc. ; but rarely, if 
ered an abstract form capable of hiding a real thing. In the wartime 
Sa uflage of sea-going ships, an abstract ‘dazzle’ pattern was used in 

m attempt to obscure the outline of the ship; but the efficacy of this 
device has been doubted. As a general rule thing perception proves the 
Stronger in combat with the abstract principle of ‘good’ gestalt. of 
Several possible gestalt combinations, not that gestalt combination will 
attract attention which possesses the best (abstract) gestalt, but that 
Which possesses a rational meaning. The Gestalt Psychologists tacitly 
admit this state of affairs by their pronounced predilection for experi- 
menting with nonsensical, i.e. meaningless, form material; only in 
Meaningless material can the tendency towards the best abstract gestalt 
be readily observed. So, we had to illustrate the “pump-erasing’ and 

gap-filling’ functions of the abstract gestalt principle by the example 
of nonsensical syllables. In listening to such syllables, we fit them un- 
Consciously into a better rhythmical and melodious pattern. But what 
would happen if by other small adaptations the nonsensical syllables 
could suddenly become meaningful? We would. certainly make these 
adaptations. We know how difficult proof-reading is if we are too 


1 See the beginning of Chapter Il. 
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thangs os awareness of geometrical forms produced intense aesthetic 
elvele e ne beauty of the simplest geometrical forms, such as a perfect 
an tes Square, or even a regular straight or curved line, seems to rest 
stifle r intrinsic harmony which can. often be expressed by equally 
cal i mathematical formulae. Again simplicity of physical-mathemat- 
a ‘ioe would be associated with beauty as in Helmholtz’s theory 
Seine beauty based on the mathematical simplicity of overtone 
alge ate the externality illusion’ besetting our aesthetic experience 
reer ard. Throughout its not all too glorious history, the science of 

netics has endeavoured to formulate laws of beauty from such 
mathematical relations, and has failed. With the rise of psychology, the 
Science of Aesthetics gave UP its futile search for éxternal laws of beauty 
and consented to become a branch of psychology—with a few reserva- 
tions such as the beauty of the simplest geometrical forms. Our dynamic 
theory of the aesthetic feelings (which are ‘externalized’ into objective 
properties of beauty adhering to things) keeps within the new psycho- 
logical aim of Aesthetics. Nevertheless, it remains difficult for us to 
disown completely that feeling of immediate evidence which tries to 
convince us that the beauty of geometrical forms must rest on an objec- 
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come by the development of an aesthetic sense, Me _ : pan-genita 
researches discovered that drawings by children eo acknowledge 
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by the children, Similarly, the “geometrical eee - to reconcile 
cultures would not be ‘abstract’ or meaningless. We have t as deeply 
Ourselves to the fact that the basic linear forms of art are eset 
imbued with a pan-genital meaning as the basic a primeva 
forms of architecture.! Then we will understand better W east geo- 
art so often combines crudely realistic sexual forms with a “developed 
metrical patterns. This incongruity exists only for us who have come the 

ion of abstract form in order to over i 
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tal 


he voyeur libido; delight 
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- Be ei ste with abstract form which we find later in 
which gave rng ae subtle sense for proportion and measured harmony 
which i¢so Leshan temple style isa truly aesthetic achievement 
Teakdese pamper! ‘ <! refined because it is a reaction against the previous 
come by a break-through. This break-through had to be over- 
preoecupatio pollinian graces of beauty and harmony. The intense 
felt that an with abstract form led to another reaction. The Greeks 
‘ilional cet ici play with abstract form must also possess a 
Which the mine and they discovered geometry, the only science in 
Gresie “7a: es This discovery, more than their art, gave the 
we not onl Supreme confidence in the power of the spirit. Ever since, 
Dosevead z cetera geometrical form for its simple beauty, but are 
nature, y the illusion that this beauty must rest on external laws of 
he illusion’ is part of a secondary reification process 
undifferent succours the aesthetic style elaboration in combating the 
"Wi shall asa pan-genital projection underlying geometric beauty. 
Gueuiia ow in Chapter XVI that the secondary reification process 
Sliced ce illusions of Truth) may replace or else aid the 
Ghsered’ ve t process (creating illusions of Beauty). We have already 
rational m the secondary elaboration of the joke that a sie anal ofa 
with the caning into a nonsensical symbolism (* guessing ) may concur 
eivlshtaie tet an of an elegant ‘good’ gestalt structure into the in- 
eae: Joke; both projections help to fix the mental energy in surface 
ah ton and so destroy the joke’s laughability. : 
; objective’ beauty of the “Golden Section’ is still a favourite 


wi at Bae cere fi fi 
th the aestheticians. It has been found that in dividing a straight line 
many artists or even inartistic 


ora ., : : 
Surface into two unequal sections, 
ation to a complex mathe- 


be will tend to divide it in approxim 
ical fraction of about 1: 1-618, i.e. the ‘Golden Section’. But the 


Telation of the two unequal sections could be nevertheless expressed in 
4 simple mathematical formula; the smaller section stood in the same 
Proportion to the bigger section as this bigger section to the whole line 
oT surface, that is to say: A:B=B:(A+B) if A and B are the two 
Sections and (A+B) the whole undivided line or surface. This ‘simple’ 
Mathematical relation, however, is almost impossible to grasp by 
Simply looking at the two sections. It is easy to compare A with B 
which adjoin each other lying within the same line or surface; but it is 
difficult if not impossible to judge in the same way the relation between 
B and the whole extension (A-++B) of the line or surface, as B is a part 
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spatial distribution which is mathematically simple, but not so simple 
as a fact of vision. It would appear that depth perception (which as we 
thought is not bound by the order in space valid for surface perception) 
is able to grasp the hidden simplicity of form relations and so threatens 
Surface perception with the loss of its mental energy charge. But as no 
‘baffling’ of surface perception takes place, the mental energy is 
Tetained there and the mental effort of preserving surface articulation 
Tesults in intense aesthetic feelings. The very mystique of the ‘Golden 
Section’, i.e. the fact that its regularity is not evident, has contributed 
to the disproportionate interest which it has aroused among aestheti- 


oes but it may be no more than a comparatively simple psychological 
Tick, 
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against the growing pressure of depth perception. The second difficulty 
1s the already mentioned easy confusion between aesthetic and plastic 
feelings; it is responsible for the usual neglect of thing perception as 
distinct from abstract gestalt perception. The Gestalt Psychologists 


Never could have proclaimed the (abstract) gestalt principle to be a 


universal form principle underlying any perception had they not mis- 
taken the strikingly plastic quality of thing perception for a precise 
abstract gestalt which our thing perception so signally lacks. We some- 
how take it for granted that an impression of plastic solidity in percep- 
Hon must be associated with a well-defined precise outline circum- 
Scribing the plastic form. 

_ In fact, however, the plastic quality of a perception tends to stand in 
inverse proportion to its ‘good’ gestalt. Perhaps the most impressive 
xample of a plastic and at the same time gestalt-free perception is our 
dream vision. In spite of their general ambiguity and lack of definite 
Shape, dream images are often intensely vivid and plastic so that our 
Waking perception may pale into insipidity beside them. Freud inter- 
Preted this vividness of a dream vision as the conscious signal of the 
tepressed dream contents which went into its making. The richness of 
Unconscious content is thus externalized into the plastic effect of surface 
Vision. My dynamic theory of unconscious perception, which considers 
the unconscious structure and not the unconscious symbolic content of 
Perception, explains the plastic effect of vision from the richness In 
Unconscious structure which ultimately comes to the same thing. Un- 
fortunately, however, we have no means by which to penetrate into the 
Unconscious structure of dream vision. (For the same reason we could 
Not prove the dynamic theory of the aesthetic feeling by taking apart 
the structure of a ‘beautiful’ dream ; see p- 62.) 


We were better able to correlate the intensity of the conscious plastic 
feeling with the strength of the unconscious repression process when 
Studying the plastic quality of the natural tone colours (acoustic 
things). There we can examine the structure of the repressed overtone 
chord and compare the unconscious effort of repressing it with the 
Plastic quality of the (natural) tone colour produced thereby. Now it is 
well known that the thin flat tone quality of a flute corresponds to an 
equally meagre overtone chord, while the rich tone quality of a drum is 
produced by a rich and complex overtone chord. (We suggested at the 
time that this difference in unconscious structure explained the com- 


1 Freud, The Interpretation of Dreams (1913), Pp. 306. 
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am tal oes of our thing perception and indeed one of its most 
fission anes ients. This explains the almost insuperable. externality 
IE Hac ete sa our perception of the acoustic ‘things’, i.e. the 
example for a ours. The theory of tone colour is therefore a good 
perception i tug-of-war between the physiology and psychology of 
favour of Aerts the ‘externality illusion’ creating a strong bias in 
cee 

4 one Is becaitin recognized that tone colour perception is largely 
ea phenomenon. But when the relation between tone colour 
iogieeted by the inaudible overtones was first discovered and fully 
8 Paychasiet °y Helmholtz, it was not clear that this discovery posed only 
problem mem problem of the first order, and a depth-psychological 
olties phi Pig There existed sounds, physically identical with any 
lack of = “i yet were not heard consciously. But because there was a 
have ‘ex a “psychological insight at the time, physiology claimed to 
nized i ained tone colour from the overtones. As it came to be recog- 
thus Jae existed many (artificial) tone colours which could not 
plained bt me physiology had to restrict Its claim to having €X- 
‘ittugion ONS colour in general; it admitted the existence of tone colour 
deseinartiet which could no longer be explained physiologically, but 
Siac an altogether different not yet forthcoming psychological 
asa Seton, As a witty acquaintance of mine putit, psychology served 
This a stbin into which physiology deposited indigestible remnants. 
era has become rather full and psychology has not so far 
itself of the opportunity offered by a retreating physiology. The 

Present state of the theory of tone colour offers explanations which are 
re physiological and, from a certain point onwards, psychological ; 
ahaa piecemeal theory separates phenomena which are subjectively 
colo y related. The depth-psychological analysis of the artificial tone 
our ‘illusions’ in music showed that they rested on the same uncon- 
scious mechanism which underlies the formation of the natural tone 
Colours, namely on the ‘repression’ of inarticulate tone events. Psycho- 
logy thus may turn the tables on the older science of physiology; it no 
longer accepts the boundaries imposed on it by the retreating physiolo- 
gists. The depth-psychological theory of tone colour, suggested here, 
Not only gives the first psychological explanation of the artificial tone 
colour illusions, but offers 4 comprehensive theory of tone colour in 


general. 


1 See the irresistible ‘externality illusi 
chapter. 
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[eaten a while increasing the plastic quality, implies a 
acsaier ak efinition. With the increasing divergence of the binocular 
webinean a becomes blurred while the plastic effect grows. As 
dines it Sas ton nearer to our eyes It becomes increasingly plastic; but 
el ce ph co more precise and clear in outline? ; 
Byes wx er the binocular perception of a very small cube. As it 
increasing! ae the two binocular images of this cube will become 
Tight side / ivergent from each other; the right eye will see only the 
ception gs the left eye only the left side plane. Our conscious per- 
divergence Att always, eliminate (or ‘repress’ as we prefer to say) this 
the perspecti c +e then see neither side plane. Ata still closer distance 
its left edee wil oreshortening of the frontal plane will begin to tell; 
right eye et be seen bigger in the left eye, its right edge bigger in the 
will ieestnes conscious perception which represses these divergencies 
in the end tl only by blurring altogether the outline of the frontal plane; 
he perception of the cube will be shorn of all its planes, lateral 


1 cube 


Fic. 25. Monocular and binocular views of a smal 
seen from a near point of view. 


oe hen moving the cube towards us, an optimal stage will be reached 
eed the plastic effect is greatest. Then the little cube, grown to respect- 
€ size owing to its proximity, stands badly mutilated before us, with 


ts two side planes cut away and the frontal plane swimming in a fog. 


brs in spite of losing all its substance, the frontal plane vibrates, as it 
ere, with a poignant plastic effect which again s 


. eems ‘freely suspended’ 
Without attaching to a definite form experience. We tacitly acknowledge 
the otherwise ignored fact that binocular vision has but poor definition 
when we automatically close one eye in order to examine a small object 
from a near point of view- 

One can imitate the plastic effect of binocular vision by two stereo- 
scopic photographs taken from slightly divergent viewpoints spaced 
apart by the physiologically “correct” distance. This could have been 
taken as a proof for the physiological basis of our plastic experience 
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but for the fact that one has to distinguish the indefinite plastic feeling 
from the experience of three-dimensional space which latter alone is 
dependent on the ‘correct’ divergence of the stereoscopic photographs. 
Some plastic feeling, no longer definite in terms of three-dimensional 
space, subsists when the physiologically ‘correct’ divergencies are aban- 
doned. The stereoscopic fusion still works even when we place photo- 
graphs, drawings, doodlings, etc. differing in some arbitrary feature 
into the stereoscope. It is indeed amazing to what extent conscious 
perception is able to eliminate (‘repress’) these arbitrary divergencies ; 
what is still more astonishing is that this Tepression will again produce a 
plastic feeling which has now become indefinite, We are set on our 
course which leads from the allegedly physiological ¢ 
experience to the mere psychological ‘illusions’ of the artistic experience. 

Sir Francis Galton, in his well-known experiments, superimposed the 
photographs of different people one over the other. He found that this 
technique of superimposition also made the faces of these people 
appear more aesthetic, more beautiful.? I think it is possible to explain 
this aesthetic as well as plastic effect produced by superimposition. We 
saw in the analysis of the ‘plastic mannerisms’ in painting that the 


superimposition of several outlines—for instance in the mannerism of 
Renaissance draughtsmen or in the 


ases of the plastic 


cular vision to the plastic illusions of 
plastic feeling from the three-dimensg; 
vision and deal with it within a 
theory of the plastic feeling based ° 
of a great variety of perceptions, 
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A weak link in our series of transitions might be represented by the 
change-over from the plastic effects of binocular vision (imitated in the 
stereoscope) to the plastic effects in monocular vision. One might con- 
tend that the fusion of divergent outlines in a single image viewed mono- 
cularly (as in the ‘plastic mannerisms’) was less plastic than the fusion 
of two divergent outlines belonging to two separate images viewed 
binocularly (by means of a stereoscope). This difference in plastic effects 
indeed exists; yet it is only quantitative, not qualitative. This can per- 
haps be observed better in the transitions from plastic binaural (two- 
eared) hearing to plastic monaural (one-eared) hearing inasmuch as they 
superimpose two rhythms. This time an inarticulate time interval is 
undergoing ‘repression’, again the only difference being that binaural 
hearing represses a physiologically meaningful time interval while 
monaural hearing represses a meaningless interval. 

The physiologically determined time lag between the hearing of the 
two ears is brought about by the spacing apart of the ears (as stereo- 
sopic vision is determined by the spacing apart of the eyes). A sound 
coming sideways will reach the nearer ear a little earlier than the other 
(except in the exceptional case that the sounding object is exactly in 
front or exactly behind us). If we could consciously hear that time lag 
(which we cannot do owing to its extremely short duration) we would 
hear a kind of ‘stuttering’ as though the sound were repeated. As it is, 
this duplication of the sound is ‘repressed’ and in its stead the sound 
consciously heard acquires a plastic quality; moreover the brain will 
evaluate the in this case physiologically meaningful time interval for 
locating the sounding object in space. The repressed time interval is 
bigger if the object is further to the side, smaller as it moves to the front 
or back; these tiny differences in an already minute time interval will 


assist in our acoustic orientation in space. 
Again we must distinguish between the acoustic experience of space 


and the indefinite plastic feeling which is quite independent from the 
physiologically meaningful time interval. The plastic feeling is preserved 
if we alter arbitrarily the ‘stuttering’ interval between the duplicated 
sounds. This is possible by a ‘stereophonic’ arrangement of earphones 
each connected with another gramophone, both performing the same 
record, but not playing it quite simultaneously so that the hearing of 
s by a small time lag which can be adjusted at will. 
Even if this interval is increased beyond what is physiologically possible 
the binaural fusion will still take place; as the repressed interval grows 
the now indefinite plastic impression will grow as well, 
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We can well compare the ‘superimposition’ of the two gramophone 
performances with the ‘superimposition’ of two outlines in stereoscopic 
vision: with increasing divergencies the definition of the gramophone 
melody or of the outline becomes increasingly woolly and blurred, yet 
gains in its plastic power. The analogy goes further. We could super- 
impose different outlines not only ina stereoscopic arrangement of two 
images to be fused binocularly, but also ina single image viewed mono- 
cularly; similarly the ‘stuttering’ double performance of the gramo- 
phones can be superimposed into a single gramophone performance 
heard monaurally. This can be done in many ways, for instance by 
eliminating the ‘stereophonic’ arrangement of earphones so that the 


performance of two imperfectly synchronized gramophones is heard 
monaurally. I am told that a gramophone c 
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The repression processes contained in any act of vision could be con- 
sidered as the main source of the plastic feelings accompanying our 
visual experiences. Once we have isolated the faculty of perceiving 
three-dimensional space from the indefinite plastic feeling, hardly any- 
thing remains to account for the general plastic feeling which is common 
to both, binocular and monocular vision. We cannot accept the con- 
tention that the plastic feeling in monocular vision is a mere ‘illusion’ 
while it is not so in binocular vision, which is a way of getting round the 
fact that the impressive binocular mechanism of stereoscopic vision 
contributes but little to the general plastic feeling of our vision. For a 
possible explanation of the almost equally plastic effect of monocular 
vision (as distinct from its diminished faculty of judging space) one is 
offered an awkward medley of sundry factors, like Chiaroscuro illumina- 
tion, the mistiness of distant objects, the intersection of outlines 
belonging to objects situated behind each other and the like, factors 
which may or may not occur in a given instance. The steady plastic 
feeling in monocular vision appears wholly independent of the erratic 
incidence of such factors. 

An entirely new approach is needed such as we may expect from a 
future Psycho-pathology of perception to which we alluded in Chapter 
XIII. Only such research could give substance to an expectation which 
the mechanisms of plastic feelings in art and general perception justify, 
namely that the vast repression processes which appear to go into every 
single act of perception may be the main cause of its general plastic 
quality. We have to remember that Bates assumed the existence of two 
polar tendencies in the visual field, one towards contracting its focus 
and producing a vivid, plastic image ; the other diffusing and flattening 
it as though there existed an unconscious repugnance against ‘repress- 
ing’ peripheral vision from consciousness; one has then to learn ‘how 
to repress’ in order to see more plastically. Experiments with people 
born blind but later acquiring their sight through an operation, might 
show that their astounding listlessness in the face of the new wonders 
of vision could be explained by the fact that they did not yet know 
“how to repress’ and that their vision had therefore not yet acquired its 
full plastic reality ; hence they relied as before on touch for their ‘grasp’ 
on reality.* It may be found that the normal contraction of the visual 
field may even be connected with the Superego’s repression (this time 
probably directed against the symbolic content of peripheral vision) ; 
Freud once suggested to Oberndorf that the cause of Depersonalization 

1 See Hebb, D. O., The Organization of Behavior, etc. (1949). 
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might be a split in the superego.’ This superego disturbance would 
lessen the repression weighing down peripheral vision and so lessen the 
general plastic quality of vision dependent upon this repression. Alas, 
the verification of all these possibilities is still well beyond our grasp. 

We found it abundantly confirmed, however, that an unconscious 
symbolism tends to make use of inarticulate perceptions as soon as they 
become repressed, owing to the structural repression active within 
perception. It was only because this symbolism becomes so greatly 
reinforced in artistic perceptions that the psycho-analysis of art form 
allowed us to penetrate into the layers of inarticulate perception. It is 
legitimate to infer not only that the repressed urges of the depth mind 
regularly symbolize themselves in the structurally repressed perceptions, 
but that the superego’s repression regularly concurs with the ‘structural 
repression within perception. 

It is far from me to suggest that the feeling of plastic reality which our 
mind projects into the external world was entirely the work of the 
superego ; but on first evidence it appears likely that mankind owes at 
least part of its sharpened awareness of a stable, differentiated and 
external reality to the new agency of the human superego. We spoke of 


a ‘primary’ reification Process by which the mind itself created the 
concepts of stable and se 
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differentiation of the visual and acoustic things, for instance the dif- 
ferent sensual qualities of the tone colours. The physical data, namely 
the different composition of the repressed overtone chords specific for 
different acoustic things, give us no clue as to how their repression 
should produce this qualitative differentiation of tone colours. It would 
admit defeat if we referred simply to the basic life instinct, Eros, as the 
principle of differentiation which once built up the differentiation of 
thing perception. It is necessary to link up the differentiation of Eros 
with specific functions of the ego or superego, such as repression. Here 
it may become of greatest interest that Melanie Klein has linked up the 
beginning differentiation of external reality with the “depressive posi- 
tion’ in early childhood which is also of decisive importance in the 
formation of the superego and its repressing function. If Dr Segal’s 
researches into early symbol formation should be able to show how a 
successful experience of the ‘depressive position’ allows the child to 
evolve a richly differentiated and flexible symbolism (compared with 
the paucity and rigidity of psychotic symbol formation), we might then 
come to know more about the primary reification process which dif- 
ferentiated not merely the ‘symbols’ of things, but the original things 


themselves. 
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XVI 


The Scientific Truth Feeling and the Externality 
Illusions of Art 


LOSELY allied to the feeling of plastic Reality accompanying the 
teification process is the feeling of Truth. The truth feeling 


guarantees that the internal world of ideas (symbols) conforms 
with the external world of reality of which it is a replica; the truth 
feeling, in this function, is a more highly developed variety of the basic 
feeling of plastic reality which was our concern in the preceding chap- 
ter. We speak of a ‘solid’ truth and indicate thereby that the internal 
world of ideas is made of the same Stuff as the plastic reality without. 
If an idea is ‘true’, it means that the scientist has successfully reified his 
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and secondary reintegration of thing perception—belong more to the 
realm of creative thinking than to that of artistic form. Polyphony and 
realism are mere side-shows of the far more significant scientific quest 
in Western civilization. We could better understand the psychological 
trend which set into motion the long libidinous withdrawal of realistic 
painting were we able to interpret the rise of the scientific spirit in the 
late Middle Ages. We suspected at the time that our scientific rationality 
reacted against deeply irrational tendencies which broke surface towards 
the end of the Middle Ages. 

There may also be an irrational element in our frequent acceptance 
of a ‘compelling’ truth irrespective of its scientific value. We shall see 
that our need for interpreting reality in terms of causal ‘necessity’ is 
such a psychological compulsion supported by irrational truth feelings. 
Nowhere is this irrational compulsion clearer than in the pseudo- 
scientific ‘externality illusions’ of art. There they are part and parcel of 
a more primitive, not yet quite scientific reification process. If the 
reification process succeeds completely in creating new things—as in the 
creation of artificial tone colours in music—then an insuperable ‘exter- 
nality illusion’ prevents us from recognizing their mind-made origin. 

The illusion of externality (reality) adhering to musical tone colour 
experiences often attains extraordinary strength. There is the particular 
tone colour which the accomplished pianist achieves. It is called his 
‘touch’ ; this expression already implies that the pianist hopes to increase 
the beauty of tone colour by ‘touching’ the piano keys in an appro- 
priate manner. He would vary the piano’s tone colour by the physical 
action by which he pressed down the keys. A tender, crisp, sharp tone 
quality would be the result of a tender, brisk, or aggressive movement 
of arm, hand, and fingers. The same instrument may respond with a 
poor tone quality to the awkward touch of the beginner, but with 
sonority to the expert handling of the artist. The great man, by his 
magical touch, will elicit some attractive tone quality even from the 
poorest instrument. This is the position as it appeared to pianists and 
their public for a long time. Impressed. by the miracle of touch, piano 
students spent much thought about the right way in which to twist their 
fingers so as to achieve the ‘technique’ which they admired in their 
teacher and to ensure that the keys were ‘touched’ in the correct 
manner. 

Unfortunately, no such subtleties can be transmitted to the piano 
strings on the vibration of which the ‘physical’ quality of the sound 
depends. Once the hammer 1s — by the key, it can hurl itself 
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against the strings with greater or smaller velocity, producing a louder 
or weaker sound of the strings; only this quantitative change in loud- 
ness is possible, but no qualitative change in tone colour.! The great 
master who, trembling with emotion, handles the keys with utmost 
sensitivity produces physically exactly the same (louder or weaker) tone 
which the child produces poking his fingers about the keyboard. These 
facts are now well enough known. What interests us is the historical 
fact that the belief of the pianists in the physical basis of the tone colour 
variations could not be shaken by arguments as simple as the laws of 
mechanics governing the interaction between key, hammer, and strings. 
The physicists had to go to the trouble of making a sound analysis in 
order to prove to the pianists what was evident to them anyway. They 
compared the sound graphs of Piano tones once produced by an artist’s 
‘touch’, once by a wooden block falling on the keyboard, and found 
what they expected to find, namely the lack of any objective difference 


which could account for the subjectively so different experience of piano 
tone colour, 


We should not ridicule the mulishness of the pianists who even today 


have not altogether emancipated themselves from their ‘externality 
illusion’ concerning piano touch. Their stubborn belief is of the same 
order as the “externality illusion’ which made the illustrious Helmholtz 
stray into a partly physiological theory of harmonic beauty. We should 


rather stand in awe of a compulsive belief which has done so much in 
obstructing a purely Psychologic: 
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nerisms of painting, then pseudo-scientific ‘externality illusions’ arise 
which at least demand the application of the realistic mannerisms as 
imposed by unalterable, ‘compelling’ laws of nature. Here we reach a 
border region between art and science the study of which may allow us 
to understand better the compulsive truth feelings accompanying proper 
scientific discovery. I hope, therefore, that it will not unduly tire the 
reader to go over the already well-known facts of European realism, 
this time in connexion with its stubborn scientific pretensions. 

The psychological advantages gained from the externality illusion for 
the success of the secondary reification are easy to see. We discussed in 
detail the irrational ambiguity of the perspectivic mock distortions. 
Apart from the difficulty of distinguishing them from real distortions, 
there are an unlimited number of ways in which the ‘real’ constant form 
can be reconstructed from the many possible distortions thus giving 
ample opportunity to the unconscious symbol play. Today the un- 
settling ambiguity which must have beset perspective painting when it 
was first introduced is no longer felt. Perspective is experienced as a 
more correct, indeed as the only scientific, way of perceiving and repre- 
senting real nature; it seems to rest on unalterable ‘laws’ which the 
naive painters of old had unpardonably neglected. Art students of to- 
day deal with perspective as with a subject of scientific study like the 
anatomy of the human body, and they apply the fruit of their study 
conscientiously to their art. Their scientific rather than artistic attitude 
to art form leaves no room for the twilight feelings of ambiguity which 
pervade the creative state. No fear that perspectivic form is made again 
into an emotional experience or into an exciting experiment which it 
once was in the pioneer days of the Renaissance. Today, the student 
pursues with knitted brow his ambition of applying a strict law of 
nature to his art. No longer can the form play of perspective be swayed 
by the internal world of the repressed wishes, but seems firmly anchored 
in laws of the external world by a secondary process of reification. The 
pseudo-scientific activity of the realistic artist binds in the surface mind 
the mental energy charge which had been previously used for a reckless 
form play of ambiguity in the depth mind. So the secondary reification 
process underlying perspectivic realism leads to the same result as the 
secondary gestalt elaboration underlying style formation in art, Both 
bring about a shifting of mental energy from the depth mind into the 
surface mind. In the secondary style formation the feeling of beauty has 
the function of securing the style perception against the continuing pull 
of the unconscious gestalt-free form play; in the secondary reification 
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process feeling of scientific truth gives conviction to the laws of perspec- 
tive and prevents a renewed break-through of the thing-free form play 
with perspectivic foreshortenings. 


Albrecht Diirer as a scientific mind among painters was second per- 
haps only to Leonardo da Vinci. We owe to his experiments with 
perspective a convincing proof of how a serious attempt at ‘scientific 
realism can lead to absurdity. When I draw a series of circles on a big 
canvas and sit down in front of it, only a circle just in front of me 
(which I perceive at a viewing angle of 90 degrees) will appear as a pet 
fect circle on the retina. With the other circles the perspective fore- 
shortening on the painted surface itself will make itself felt and the 
circles will appear increasingly elliptical towards the edge of the canvas. 
Something similar happens in a cinema if we sit too close to the screen 
so that extreme foreshortening occurs. As the hero moves to the far 
side of the screen his figure is pulled out one way and compressed in 
the other. But most people, after a few minutes of discomfort, learn to 
discount these distortions and are able to perceive their hero in his 
‘constant’ shape. In other words, a new ‘constancy of form’ has been 
established which enables us to discount the perspective foreshortening 
produced by the extension of the screen surface itself. 

The perspective foreshortening on the surface of paintings would 
make a perfect circle painted near the edge of the canvas appeat ellipti- 
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rule, we are not aware of the distortions of painted or photographed 
forms caused by the foreshortening on the canvas or on the photograph 
itself. So Diirer’s super-realistic tracing might well appear to us as an 
eccentric distortion of real nature. 

We have already seen in our discussion of the constancy of local 
tone that the photographer must beware of reproducing the thing-free 
brightness values. The black book in the full sunlight might reveal its 
chalky grey which it really is. It appears that the constancy of local 
tone is fully effective only in real nature and only there it restores to the 
objects their real tone values. It is less effective in a reproduction on a 
two-dimensional surface such as a photograph or a painted canvas. This 
different behaviour of the constancy principles in two-dimensional 
reproductions of real things makes any truly ‘scientific’ realism impos- 
sible, If there were a scientific basis of realism it would have been the 
exact reproduction of the (thing-free) perceptions contained in our 
retinal image. This is impossible as in the case of the constancy of 
localization, or leads to absurd results as in the reproduction of the 
thing-free perceptions of perspective and of brightness. 

The present realistic conventions of perspective are a compromise 
between a partial realization of the thing-free perceptions and the con- 
tinuing only partly destroyed thing constancies and lastly the new 
constancies of ‘art form’ such as the new constancy offsetting the fore- 
shortening on the painted surface itself. Our art has not even fully 
overcome the ‘constancy of form’. In spite of instruction in the laws of 
perspective we are not aware yet of the extreme foreshortening occur- 
ring in our close proximity though in daily life we are used to examining 
objects from a very close distance. The popular photographic puzzles 
in illustrated magazines show how familiar objects can become unrecog- 
nizable if their form is distorted by the extreme foreshortening of a 
close view. Our retinal image contains such extreme distortions often 
but through the constancy of size we do not become aware of 
do not recognize the familiar objects in those photo- 
puzzles’. The first experiments with perspective in the 
Renaissance must have appeared equally ‘puzzling’ to their contem- 
poraries who had not yet become fully aware of the ‘true’ sensations 
of perspective. In our daily life we perceive the objects from a compara- 
tively close point of view (implying extreme foreshortening), and also 
in a bird’s-eye view. We look down on our way 
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objects are represented as they appear from far away and are then, as it 
were, magnified (as in photographing with a narrow-angle lens). The 
bird’s-eye perspective of everyday perception was ‘discovered: when 
the realism in Western painting was already in full disintegration. So 
when Cézanne began to paint his famous table-tops seen from above; 
the effect was not felt as a continuation of the classical experiments 


: : ; f 
with perspective, but on the contrary as a definite abandonment 0 
realism in form. 


Once a certain realistic mannerism is established as a ‘law’ and 1s 
imitated by the realistic artists of its time, it acts as an effective basin 
on the unconscious symbol play and has thus the same dynamical func 
tion as abstract style. The realism of civilized art secures the surface 
gestalt of the work of art against a break-through of the ahaa 
symbol play by demanding that it should follow the outlines of externa 
things as the artist sees them according to the form feeling of his own 
time. Abstract style has to act as a stop gap if realism is not attainable. 
The civilized spectator cannot interpret the highly symbolic primitive 
art form as realistic (though it might appear so to the primitive artist 
himself) and so he must be content with projecting particularly severe 
effects of ‘stylization’ into it. For the same reason the so-called ‘ab- 
stract’ arts of our own civilized culture (which like music and architec- 
ture do not cover their symbol play with a facade of realism) develop 
instead very Stringent style effects, The architect of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was Subject to the law of Style imitation as much as the contem- 
porary painter was subject to the laws of realism. The reification 
process (underlying realism) and the abstract gestalt elaboration 
(underlying style formation) can both serve the superego in its battle 
depth perception.1 Our pre- 
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calculation from external determinants, such as the purpose of the 
proposed building, its site, the materials to be used, financial limitations, 
etc. But give the same external determinants to different architects and 
see how they will differ and how their difference will express their 
individualities which were to be carefully excluded. The rigour of 
Functionalism has replaced the rigour of style imitation. Both rigours 
have the same psychological function, namely of restricting the intense 
pan-genital symbolism of the basic architectural forms. The previous 
imitation of style satisfied the ‘abstract’ gestalt principle. Like the real- 
ism of painting, the Functionalism reifies the unconscious form plays 
of the depth mind (expressing the internal world of repressed wishes) by 
making art form appear dependent on necessities or laws imposed by 
the external world. 

Nietzsche’s ‘law of strict proportion’ applies also to the illusions 
produced by these reification processes. The stronger the break- 
through of the unconscious form play, the stronger grows the pseudo- 
scientific conviction that art form is determined by external necessity. 
Nietzsche’s law explains the inconsistencies in the reception of the 
successive ‘discoveries’ of perspective, Chiaroscuro and open-air 
colours. Perspective was considered as the supreme law of realism, 
while the use of the open-air colours, and still more the use of the 
Chiaroscuro, were largely left to artistic sensibility. 

From the strictly scientific view of Introspectionism the achieve- 
ment of the Chiaroscuro in destroying the “constancy of tone (bright- 
ness)’ was of equal significance as had been the previous discovery of 
perspective which destroyed the ‘constancy of form’. But the Chiaro- 
scuro did not come with the impact of a new discovery, nor was it ever 
elevated to the rank of a ‘law’. The treatment of the Chiaroscuro is as 
much part of the present artistic education as the treatment of perspec- 
tive, but it is taught with a very different emphasis, In the beginning the 
pupil will give his figure drawings their constant brightness values be- 
tween black and white and neglect the influence of illumination. At 
best, he might add a bit of ‘shading’ which he will keep well inside the 
outlines of the figures. The teacher’s instruction helps the pupil to 
overcome the ‘constancy of tone’ and give due attention to the influence 
of different illumination (light and shade) on brightness. This instruc- 
tion is never given the authority of a scientific study of nature like the 
teaching of the laws of perspective. Hence also the gradual disappear- 
ance of the Chiaroscuro in the often shadeless modern art passed almost 
unnoticed, while the new free treatment of perspective in modern art 
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created an emotional reaction comparable to the emotional impact of 
its first discovery. 

If we are allowed to take the emotional impact of an artistic innova- 
tion as a measure of its unconscious significance, the great emotional 
power of perspective was explained from the rich form play of ambiguity 
which it gave to the pan-genital urge of the depth mind. Certainly, the 
Chiaroscuro also introduced a new ambiguity welcome to the uncon- 
scious form play; at the height of the Chiaroscuro style, the figures 
became enveloped into solid masses of shade which changed their 
natural outlines into phantastic and bizarre forms. Yet this new free- 
dom of form is small compared to the wealth of form distortion and 
form variety introduced by the discovery of perspective. Hence there 
was also less necessity for restricting the new form play of the Chiaro- 
scuro by stringent laws of nature, The artists never made a serious effort 
to study the thing-free Perceptions of brightness comparable to Diirer’s 


effort in studying perspective and it was left to the modern art of photo- 
graphy to realize the full Possibilities 0 
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wanted to castigate the utter lack of realism in the new artistic move- 
ment. It meant that the derided artists had entirely given up a realistic 
imitation of nature and only wanted to reproduce their highly subjec- 
tive ‘impressions’. The colour scale of the Impressionists was as much 
divorced from realism as Expressionism is today. Only because the 
meaning of Impressionism has since been turned into its opposite, 18. 
into a pscudo-scientific imitation of ‘open-air colours’, those artists 
who continued the revolution in its original spirit had to adopt new 
names like ‘Expressionism’, ‘Fauvism’, etc. 

If there were a form law which governed the choice of Impressionistic 
colours it would be of the same order as the mysterious law which 
might govern the distortions of the caricature or of Japanese realism. 
In the Impressionistic colour revolution, hardly any colour reproduces 
the true ‘physical’ colour. The Impressionistic colour spot is at best 
enormously exaggerated like some of the incredible blues of the ‘open- 
air’ shades. Each of these exaggerations might be balanced against 
another exaggeration in a neighbouring colour as the distortions of a 
caricature are balanced against each other, and by this balancing 
produce a good likeness of nature (see p. 104). 

The emotional violence of the colour revolution was matched by an 
irresistible compulsion to base the new colour scale on scientific laws. 
The disintegration of all coherent surfaces and outlines into a scintil- 
lating mosaic of colour specks was compared to the splitting up of the 
white daylight into its component spectral colours. So convincing seemed 
this very arbitrary comparison that soon the freedom of Impressionism 
was forced into the orthodoxy of a strictly Pointillistic style which 
thought a true realism was only possible by splitting all outlines and 
surfaces into a multitude of dots in contrasting colour which, in the 
pectator, fused again into mixture colours, just as the 
olours were known to fuse into white daylight. It 
seems almost incredible to us how meekly the artists accepted this new 
scientific gospel so that all painters of that time passed through some 

eriod of Pointillism which only the strongest (like van Gogh) were 
able to throw off completely. 

The sincere conviction of the artists that they were really interested in 
a physical splitting up of colours misled the great physicist W. Ostwald. 
He offered them simple instruments for the analysis of colours and 
hoped for an enthusiastic response. An awkward silence followed his 
indiscretion. His offer exposed that the artists had not really been 
interested in physical colour analysis, but had only been driven by a 
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dumb necessity to restrict their licence by invoking external laws of 
nature. 

It would have been possible to base the licence of the Chiaroscuro 
on an analysis of ‘true’ brightness sensations: but there the artists 
Temained impassive. On the other hand, it was impossible to link the 
arbitrary colours of Impressionism with an analysis of ‘true’ colour 
sensations; nevertheless the frantic scientific interest continued and 
assumed forms which Proved a real danger to art. This inconsistency 
agrees with our assumption that the artist’s urge of justifying artiste 
innovations by external laws is not determined by a genuine scientific 
interest in observing nature, but by an internal necessity, i.e. the neces~ 
sity of Testricting the freedom of the thing-free form play which broke 
loose after the destruction of the rational thing constancies of size, 
brightness, and colour. The unconscious form play is subjected to laws 
which are derived by hook or by crook from the external world. 
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The much vaunted crisis of the law of causality can be put into very 
sober terms. The whole concept of a ‘law of nature’ was recognized as 
superfluous. It was found unnecessary to describe the movements of 
the planets round the sun by a compelling law of nature which forces 
the stars to move on their prescribed course. The stellar movements can 
be described just as well by a mathematical formula from which any 
future or past constellation can be calculated at will. Such a formula 
lacks the two elements of which the concept of causality consists—the 
element of compulsion and that of sequence in time (‘the effect is com- 
pelled to follow on the cause’). Now, what is found superfluous in a 
scientific description cannot be true. It is an adornment which does not 
conform with reality. The ‘true’ formula must contain neither too much 
nor too little; either deviation would make it false. Hence the whole 
concept of a law of causality which compels the natural events to follow 
each other in a preordained order is false. 

Kelsen in his book Society and Nature’ thinks that the illusion of a 
compelling ‘law’ in nature rests on an original identity of the laws of 
human society with the laws of nature. The basic law of society is a law 
of retribution and of punishment for guilt. Primitive man makes nature 
a part of primitive society. The objects of nature behave like members 
of his community and obey the same basic law. If the primitive man is 
hit by a tree or falls ill or his crops fail, the reason is guilt and retribution 
for this guilt. As he is interested only in explaining disaster and not his 
good luck, the principle of retribution for guilt is sufficient to account 
for all the evil events which alone he wants to explain. If in the modern 
law of causality the effect is ‘compelled’ to follow on the cause this com- 
pulsion is a residue of the guilt interpretation of the world. The Greeks 
formulated the law of causality in a way which clearly betrays its moral 
character; ‘All things pay retribution for their injustice one to another 
according to the ordinance of time’ (Anaximander, after Gilbert Murray, 
Five Stages of Greek Religion (1946), p. 33). The senseless cruelty of Greek 
Tragedy can be interpreted as an endless chain of injustice and retribu- 
tion, Clytemnestra avenges her daughter Iphigenia by killing Agamemnon 
and this act of retribution is a crime to be revenged by Orestes’ matri- 
cide who himself falls a victim to the avenging Erinyes. The cruel fate 

overning human beings is the supreme law of nature itself according to 
which ‘all things pay retribution for their injustice one to another’. Cause 
is identical with guilt and the Greeks expressed both with the same word 
« Aitia’. In German the word ‘Schuld’ is often used to describe causa- 
1 Kegan Paul, 1946. 
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tion; in English, too, natural events can be held “responsible” — 
effects. Only today ‘the notion of causality is stripped of its most ee 
tant element with which it was still burdened as the heir of the principle 
of retribution: Ananke. This is Necessity with which Dike, the Goddess 
of Retribution, punishes evil-doers and at the same time keeps nature 
on its prescribed course’ (Kelsen, ibid., p. 262). 
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woman and the devil serpent which was cleverer than the other animals 
in Paradise. 

We know from clinical material how easily unconscious guilt feelings 
undergo externalization. The conscience is projected into the external 
world and heard there as a reproaching or warning voice. How easily 
are we inclined to blame our own guilt on somebody else; again we free 
ourselves from the oppression of the superego by ‘externalizing’ our 
guilt. 

The compelling illusions of external guilt and compulsion which are 
found in art and science would help us to escape from guilt and com- 
pulsion within. We understand now why the artist who dares to break 
the ‘laws’ of art will evoke moral indignation and even risk prosecution. 

Most revealing is the emotional reaction following the recent disinte- 
gration of the law of causality. When the concept of causality was recog- 
nized as an illusion it could have been quietly dropped like other 
half-mythical beliefs which are apt to crop up in science now and again. 
But the fall of the law of causality was dramatized into a crucial crisis 
of science itself. Man suddenly felt his grip on reality to give way and 
an abyss of insecurity to open under his feet. This anxiety feeling 
becomes understandable if we interpret the illusion of an external causal 
compulsion as an escape from a moral compulsion within ourselves. By 
destroying the myth of causality we fall a victim to an archaic guilt 
feeling from which w> had tried to escape into the belief in external 
compulsion and which begins to oppress us again with inarticulate 
feelings of insecurity and forebodings of disaster. 

Worse feelings of guilt and anxiety than those which now mark the 
breaking-up of the causality myth, once heralded its formation a few 
centuries ago. I refer to the horrors of the witch belief which darkened 
the most brilliant minds of its time to an extent which is quite incompre- 
hensible to us. To fit the witch belief into the history of the modern 
scientific belief, one must realize that in the early Middle Ages all 
interest in explaining the external world had ceased. After the collapse 
of classical rationality the few intellectuals were content to guard the 
literary heritage and to understand the world by logical deductions 
from classical writings. When the mind of medieval man turned out- 
wards again the beginning interest in the external world assumed the 


form of the primitive’s interest in world explanation. Kelsen shows that 

the primitive’s intellectual curiosity is only aroused by disaster which 

he explains by guilt. So the medieval man’s first interest in explaining 

the external world was a quest for guilt. When a disaster occurred its 
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cause had to be guilt; and it was—as in Paradise—the guilt of the 
a an and the Devil’, 

po oa of a belief of barbarian cruelty should not prevent “ 
from noticing that apart from being based on an unshakeable belief “ 
causation through guilt, the procedure of witch-hunting _ be 
resemble more and more impeccable scientific research methods : be 
day. Some records of witch trials are a testimony to the shaneng ae 
and impartiality of the judges. The witches were made to repeat ~ so 
magical ceremonies or formulae which had been established as the - : 
of disaster and the results of these ceremonies were closely watc ote 
The modern scientist will shudder as he recognizes in these pormonnge 
tests which are half trial, half experiment, the authentic forerunners - 
his own methods by which he tries to reproduce natural causation 
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be all the stronger the more the memories of primeval guilt oppress us 
unconsciously. Modern ‘believers’ in science would claim that scientific 
curiosity was not hemmed in by restrictions like the religious outlook 
on the world. I would be more modest. If intellectual curiosity was a 
compulsion imposed by the necessity of escaping from unconscious 
guilt, it would become dangerous as soon as it touched at its own 
unconscious source—a question of guilt. This danger is not only 
demonstrated by the compulsive beliefs in the guilt of the witches. Even 
today the intellectually educated man has little gift for impartiality in 
questions of guilt. Why should it be reckoned a progress in dispensing 
criminal justice that the decision about capital guilt had to be taken 
away from the ‘learned’ judge and entrusted to the common sense of 
a lay jury consisting of possibly quite uneducated men? It may be that 
the half-educated (and to his class belong almost all ‘intellectuals’) 
might combine with his eager intellectual curiosity a good deal of still 
unsublimated guilt feelings which he has to externalize into guilt beliefs 
and which make him quite unable to bear uncertainty in questions of 
ilt. It seems no coincidence that the only intellectual occupation of 
many half-educated people is the reading of crime stories. It appears 
that nothing is able to stimulate intellectual curiosity more than a plot 
of ‘guilt unexplained’. This burning interest in the “who's done it’ 
story might well be connected with our innate inability to leave a ques- 
tion of guilt unsolved for any length of time and make us accept without 
dismay the most improbable solutions of the crime mystery. (An addi- 
tional reason for the tension and the illusion of logical cogency 
experienced in reading crimes stories was given in Chapter II.?) 


analysis of the scientific guilt feeling allows us to 
round off our discussion of artistic and ordinary perception. We are 
now able to identify the mysterious break-throughs of irrational thing- 
free modes of perception at the close of the Middle Ages which gave 
our art and music such a marked scientific tinge; they may be identical 
with the irrational tendencies underlying the rise of Western science 
itself. That the scientific truth feeling should be related with the guilt 
feelings issuing from the superego permits us to discern an intimate 
relation between the two main functions of the superego on the one 
hand and the two varieties of the reality feeling on the other; we saw 


This preliminary 


1 Ina paper dealing with the origin of the scientific and heroic urge I analysed 
in greater detail the motif ‘The Woman and the Devil’ and the pre-scientific guilt 
roaltig connected with it; a few points of this paper are taken up in the Postscript, 
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that the fundamental feeling of plastic reality experienced in our per- 
ception of things was sharpened by the repressing function of the 
superego which was added to the ‘structural’ repression already inhe- 
rent in the perception process; we now see that the other principal 
function of the superego, namely that of arousing guilt feelings, be- 
comes externalized into feelings of compelling truth which represent a 
more highly developed variety of the reality feelings, attaching to the 
world of true ideas instead of the world of teal things.' We thus arrive 
at a conclusion which is familiar to psycho-analytical thought, namely 
that cultural sublimations which serve us in our contact with outer 
reality nevertheless arise in the first place in response to the exigencies 
of our inner reality. The twin feelings of Reality and Truth, as well as 
the aesthetic feeling of Beauty discussed in the book’s first part, would 
be determined not so much by objective stimuli coming from the 
external world, but by dynamic processes occurring within our uncon- 
scious mind and thus would be controlled by its subjective needs. 
Future depth-psychological research might perhaps succeed to link up 
again the irrational happenings within our unconscious mind with their 
physiological “objective” basis and might thus re-establish a somewhat 
more complex relationship between our perceptive experiences and 

n. is generally assumed at present. But the simple, 
P between our perceptions and the sensorial stimuli 


Out which today’s nai ies of per- 
ception tend to postur Y'S naive surface psycholog 19 A 
postulate can no longer be sustained. For the tim 


being, the depth Psychology of perception must lend support to the 


Scepticism of idealistic hil ; : iectivity of 
Beauty, Truth, and Reality, °sophies which doubt the objectivity © 


function of arousing guilt feelings wari’ of growth 8overning all organic life; its 
human stage of evolution, uld belong to a more highly developed near- 
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tended to be gestalt-free, in the analysis of thing perception we 
found that it also tended to be thing-free. The secondary processes 
of traditional art had satisfied both principles of surface perception, 
ie. the gestalt principle guiding perception towards perceiving the 
‘best’ possible gestalt as well as the tendency towards perceiving the 
‘constant’ things. We thought that for some reason our modern civiliza- 
egarded the rational surface functions of the mind and allowed 
estalt- and thing-free) modes of the depth mind to intrude 
ructure of ‘modern’ art. We found this disregard for 
also in other branches of modern culture, for instance 
in Bergson’s theory of intuition. What is the cause for this significant 
shift in the stimulation of the surface and depth functions? Our analysis 
of realism in Western painting showed that a persistent libidinous with- 
drawal from external reality had been going on for centuries. Only on 
the surface did realism in art seem to be animated by an increased 
interest in the real things while in psychological fact the realistic study 
of perspectivic distortions, Chiaroscuro, etc. required a detached 
‘scientific’ interest, not in the things themselves and their constant 
n one’s own changeable subjective perceptions of them. 
At last we found that the general ‘scientific’ bent of Western civiliza- 
tion too was not inspired by an increased libidinous interest in outer 
reality, but rested on a compulsive projection mechanism imposed by 
the pressure of certain (oral) guilt feelings. In order to escape from 
unconscious guilt feelings scientific man projected the internal compul- 
sion of his superego into the external compulsion of causality. We 
thought that the same guilt feelings which begot the scientific quest in 
Western civilization also gave our art its specific scientific tinge and 
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increasing libidinous detachment. The libidinous loss which is conten 
marked in our ‘abstract’ (thing-free) art is also noticeable in scie a 
will comment on the scientific fashion of ‘debunking’ pea nf of 
and try to connect this now passing fashion with the genera 
object libido in our cultural life. ' ine 
The seeming paradox of a highly ‘rational’ modern science oe 
side by side with a highly ‘irrational’ modern art is iomeeae 
Science itself can be the product of an irrational anti-libidinous at me 
We may call a civilization ‘rational’ or ‘irrational’ in the same em 
which psycho-analysis would describe an individual adult aul 
terms. A civilization would be rational if its participants enjoye sings: 
libidinous life unburdened by irrational anxieties and guilt fee ic 
What we like to call ‘primitive’ cultures need not be irrational ced 
sense. Margaret Mead went out to the South Sea Islands and so equ ie 
herself for a new evaluation of Western civilization ; on her return a 
rediscovered in our midst irrational inhibitions, guilt feelings, fat 
anxieties not dissimilar to those which may restrict the libidinous ge 
dom of certain primitives. Yet there were other primitives, suc? a 
certain Samoese Natives, who were able to conduct their lives oe 
dignified way, capable of a guilt-free enjoyment of their sexuality he 
quite unable to appreciate the message of missionaries which prom! ail 
them salvation from a guilt they did not feel, Margaret Mead ane 
in spite or Perhaps because of their sober rationali : 
ae Poise, lacked the stimulus to Creativeness. One wonders whethe 
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ports. (See the response of a culture to external or internal ‘challenges 
at the end of the Postscript.) 

Freud dismissed reports about happy primitive peoples as travellers’ 
tales.1 He thus arrived at his pessimistic concept of the cultural process 
which he envisaged to be inimical to a full libidinous life. He may have 
been guided by a generalization of today’s unhappy state of Western 
civilization into the belief the cultural progress would generally tend to 
restrict more and more a free libidinous activity and simultaneously 
increase the internal aggression of the superego through guilt feelings. 
The cultural process would parasitically use up increasing amounts of 
libido which would then no longer be available for sexual propagation, 
hence further cultural progress might ultimately threaten mankind with 
extinction. The current psycho-analytical theory accordingly considers 
most cultural inventions as direct sublimation and consumption of 
genital libido and takes them as more or less clear symbolizations of 
genital intercourse. It adheres in a way to the old conception of a 
primeval paradise where mankind still enjoyed a full sexual life until 
the cultural process intervened to inhibit the free discharge of libido 
and forced it into the tamer satisfactions offered by the various cul- 


tural activities. 
My own analysis of certain cultu 


indeed points in an opposite direction ; ; 
associate certain unconscious urges with certain cultural inventions I 


came to the conclusion that mankind by inventing them neutralized 
archaic urges which would have otherwise endangered its normal libi- 
dinous life. Thus the aesthetic process would neutralize an archaic 
undifferentiated voyeurism which might have threatened to deflect the 
sexual aim from the genital zone; or speech would absorb an undif- 
ferentiated acoustic ‘voyeurism’. In my already mentioned paper on 
the scientific and heroic urge I suggested the existence ofa specific oral 
Thanatos urge (which I called ‘Prometheus urge) which is also respon- 
sible for the ‘gnawing’ pangs of human guilt feelings 3 it causes the hero 
to seek self-destruction almost openly while the scientist projects his 
internal compulsion by the (self-destructive) guilt feelings into the 


| compulsion of causality.” 
i “ mouipute the two possible readings of the cultural process by 


ral activities reads differently and 
on. As far as I have ventured to 


chsel, Albert Einstein-Sigmund Freud, Warum Krieg? (Inter- 


t fiir Geistige Zusammenarbeit, League of Nations, 1933), p. 51. 
he Scientific and Heroic Urge, ete.’, Jnt. J. Psycho-anal. (1949), 
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means of the example of the aesthetic pleasure, In Chapter III, I fol- 
lowed Freud in assuming that the aesthetic pleasure transmuted a sexual 
(visual or acoustic) voyeurism. At the end of Chapter VIII, if con- 
trasted the admirer of calm classical beauty in women with the Dionysian 
lover who, being less inhibited, can enjoy a fuller measure of voyeur 
excitement. But if we accept the derivation of the aesthetic pleasure 
from an archaic undifferentiated (pan-genital) voyeur libido, the aesthe- 
tic enjoyment of female beauty only neutralizes a genitally useless and 
even dangerous type of the libido which had become shifted from the 
genital zone. What on the surface seemed an ‘inhibition’ of the libi- 
dinous life turns out to be a beneficial agency which absorbs archaic 
the genital voyeur libido. : 

titution for an initial destruction 


rhythm in a stil] slower motion spanning 
disintegrating forces of 


etween the forces of life and 
death. 

I may claim for my assumption of a Primeval crisis at the beginning 
of human culture that i TINgs Out most clear] 
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aed an extension (extrapolation) of present processes into an un- 
ss cre would deny Physics (which is science’s ‘darling’ 
mui = : ing to be quite so particular about its scientific method) the 
ae watt u re about the cosmological origin of the Universe and 
a justly feel deprived if such speculations were withheld from 
in irect proof is offered by any of the existing cosmologies. Yet 

y are not without further-reaching theoretical significance. As our 
knowledge of present physical facts expands, one or the other of the 
competing speculations might be found to be more consistent with the 
accumulating facts and more able to fit them into a comprehensive 
theory. No more is required of a reconstruction of an unknown past, 


neither in physical Cosmology nor in cultural prehistory. 


es in itself the law of repeating 


Other than inorganic matter, life carri 
netical evolution of the species 


the past. The embryo repeats the phyloge 
an building his body. The child builds his mind by going through strong 
emotional experiences which to Freud appeared stereotyped and to a 
certain extent independent of external influences bearing on the infantile 
mind. The orphan will experience his Oedipus conflict in relation to any 
parent ‘substitutes’ available to him and will thus be able to acquire 
the important cultural adaptations which depend ona successful resolu- 
tion of the Oedipus conflict ; only then will he fully develop his superego 
and his capacity for guilt feelings, and become ready for being ‘civilized’ 
through schooling. Freud explained the stereotyped experience of the 
Oedipus conflict and its resolution by the coming of ‘civilization’ from 
an ontogenetic repetition of a prehistoric Oedipus situation developing 
within a patriarchal horde which, too, was resolved by ‘civilization’, 
i.e. by the acceptance of the first “aw? forbidding incest. (Freud was 
not yet in a position to interpret in the same consistent manner earlier, 
perhaps similarly stereotyped, phases of infancy.) He further assumes 


—and this is of particular interest to us—that the Oedipus urges still 
(monotheistic) beliefs. We saw how 


underlie the evolution of religious 
at the beginning of the Christian era Oedipus guilt feelings became 
articulated into the Christian belief, as a millennium later the more 
primitive oral Prometheus guilt feelings begot the scientific beliefs of 
Western civilization. We shall return to this point later. 

Martin Grothjahn! and Moloney and Rochelein? have tried to correlate 
1 ‘The Primal Crime and the Unconscious’, Searchlights on Delinquency (New 


York, Uni ity Press, 1948.) 
OF Stew bate of Hamlet’, Int. J. Psycho-anal. (1949), XXX, 2. 
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earlier pre-oedipal phases of childhood with prehistoric experiences 
and certain cultural trends in general. These attempts help to refute the 
frequent reproach against the psycho-analysis of culture that it tried to 
explain any cultural phenomena exclusively from the same Ocdipus 
conflict. Melanie Klein has uncovered very early infantile phantasies, 
the content of which bear little relation to reality and which may there- 
fore be part of the child’s biological heritage. The very young infant 
would suffer from guilt and anxiety feelings far more poignant than 
those which the older child is to experience in his genital Oedipus 
phase. Melanie Klein came to attribute these early sufferings to an 
initial advance of self-destructive Thanatos urges; they reach an abso- 
lute “maximum of sadism’ (and of self-destruction) in about the second 
year. They then gradually subside with the simultaneous development of 
the child’s libidinous ties with reality which allow him to abandon his 
cruel half-unconscious phantasies. 

Melanie Klein thus divides early infancy into two phases, one of 
ascending self-destructive urges up to a ‘maximum of sidicn during 
the first anal stage, after which the self-destructive urges decrease. In 
my already quoted paper on the origin of the scientific and heroic urge 
I pointed to the fact that the recession of Thanatos urges and integra- 
adaptations of the child. 
mations of culture played 
ing Thanatos urges; in 
e helpmate of Eros, the 
absorb the self-destructive Thanatos 
integrate his libidinous life up to the 
elopment of the child would show, on 
creative process; a primary phase of 
Thanatos urges which are overcome in 


tasies on the level of Oedipus wishes as 
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destruction may have the same significance and ushers in the first 
cultural activity, namely the social adaptation of the child. The child 
not only learns cleanliness, but generally falls in with his mother’s com- 
— ; he also acquires the rudiments of the most important instrument 

al intercourse, i.e. language. I have not yet undertaken to show 
that the child’s almost slave-like submission to his mother, whom he 
tends to follow round, might absorb particularly vehement self-destruc- 


tive urges. These urges would be active in the lowest, least differentiated 


stratum of cultural processes and are very difficult to formulate owing 
to their lack of differentiation. 

After this ‘social’ stage of virulent Thanatos urges and o 
undifferentiated libido the child gradually detaches himself from his 
exclusive social dependence on his mother and turns to other children, 
preferably to those of his own sex with whom he competes in exhibi- 
tionistic ‘heroic’ games and also displays an increased greed for 
knowledge. I have elsewhere ascribed. this stimulation of the child’s 
heroic-scientific activities to an (unconscious) reactivation of the self- 
destructive oral (‘Prometheus’) urges which the child first experienced 
in his ‘early’ oral phantasies about devoured body parts.? With the 
approach of the genital Oedipus stage the child would acquire his 
aesthetic appreciation of an abstract ‘good’ gestalt and so becomes, as 
it were, an ‘artist’. A perhaps somewhat later phase within the genital 
Oedipus stage is associated by Freud with the unconscious source of 
the child’s religious attitudes; we could therefore distinguish, in our 
preliminary analysis of infantile ‘cultural’ activities, three—anal, ‘late’ 
oral, and genital—levels which roughly coincide with the successive 
stimulation of ‘social’, * heroic-scientific’, and ‘artistic-religious’ activi- 
ties. The pre-oedipal stages would appear as stereotyped in their 


development as the final genital Oedipus stages it will therefore be 
1 cultural stages could be 


legitimate to inquire whether the pre-oedipa yuld b 
interpreted as phylogenctical repetitions of prehistoric happenings in 
the same way in which Freud interpreted the stereotyped Oedipus stage- 
The anal, (late) oral and genital stratification of cultural levels and the 
corresponding hierarchy of social, heroic-scientific, and artistic-religious 
activities can be discerned in very different cultural materials and also 
—as I believe—in clinical case histories. So far I have shown in the 


analysis of the heroic-scientific material that many myths conceal under 


have to wait for their cultural sub- 
hich can be tackled only in a more 


f an almost 
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their superficial (genital) Oedipus symbolism a deeper oral symbolism 
of the Prometheus urge. I hope to show ina future publication that = 
may discern a still deeper third layer containing a highly ambiguous an ; 
undifferentiated symbolism which we may have to attribute to the mos 
imitive cultural level. 
oe already this aesthetic investigation was drawn towards those 
deeper levels. It may have been our good fortune to have worked mainly 
on the highest (genital) level on which, as it is thought, artistic activity 
is chiefly carried on. But in discussing the ‘laws’ of art, we were forced 
on into the preliminary discussion of the ‘scientific’ laws (on the oral 
level) which in turn could not be Separated from the legal (social) laws 
of human society, thus cutting through, as so often happens automati- 
cally in depth-psychological investigations, from the highest level to the 
deepest stratum. (The same unconscious necessity may have guided 


the life-work of Nietzsche, that greatest precursor of cultural psycho- 
analysis, from the analysis of ar 


his crowning analysis of social 


Ysticism, in a sense, 
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character of these feelings is evident. It only needed Freud to diagnose 
them as coming from an inarticul 
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The 68 : a 
i en — by their ultimate resolution through the 
3 tai! <=) alVe ivi % 
pa ee a eerie rete us that the divine son’s self- 
the Sivine inalier. (This ante or the primeval sin committed against 
irrational ist is subjective derivation of Christianity from an 
fits antes! e does in no way detract from religion’s possible objec- 
iene ahi chapter that our religious beliefs articulated genital 
(oral) ra nee ee ings, just as later scientific beliefs were to articulate 
Silt deotne heus guilt feelings which surged up in the second wave of 
inne we ne Western civilization. We now see the full 
iepemeancten + his progress; in depth-psychological fact it represents a 
egies Bei fiee ° more primitive and self-destructive urges welling up 
Tadley dhe ek. pre-oedipal ) levels. 
rae eoualied third and most terrible wave 0 
fienen cin i us carrying with it outbreaks 0 1 
oaikia len eled in written history. In my quoted paper I pointed only 
Willa ieor social character of today s irrational feelings without 
‘conte he home a definite mental level. Significantly, we suffer from 
ease: Jonette eelings of social guilt and social uneasiness, and from social 
een ans g accusations and persecutions which have not unjustly 
1p. the sa to the medieval persecutions of heretics and witches. 
Slows te em from the lowest least differentiated level of the uncon- 
ind, corresponding to the first, stage of the child’s 


Pre-cultural development? 

As we are not yet able, in this context, to diagnose the content of the 
self-destructive urges possibly underlying social creativeness, we are 
Confined to the analysis of cultural s¢ructure. Several considerations 
in for the utter lack of structural differentiation in our cultural atti- 

$ concerning art, religion, and social structure. They represent 
kened 


t i . : 
endencies towards extreme ‘abstractions’ OWINg to our wea 
We have already discussed Prof. 


object-libidinous relationships. 

Gombrich’s sensitive analysis of * abstraction’ in art. The modern artist’s 

power of abstraction’ may seem 4 highly sophisticated achievement ; 

but at the same time it represents 4 retrogression to the least differen- 
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tiated modes of infantile thing perception where @ sti 
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renderings of the human figure. Thus highest sophistication is com- 
1See for earlier ‘debunking” tendencie: 
modern science later on. 
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bined with the most Primitive, least differentiated functions in our 
mind. / — 
The same ‘abstraction’ occurs in our modern impersonal concepts : 
divinity and of social institutions. Here Ican draw on the excellent wor! 
done by Max Weber and Erich Fromm.! Weber was able to correlate 
the self-destructive, ascetic nature i 
tament gave us a personal ‘ Father in 


came ‘a transcendental being, beyond 
the reach of human understanding’ 


~Psychological Sagacity which recog: 
€ of the modern, seemingly so rational 


‘ansition again appears 
as a highly rational achievement, We are assumed to have arrived at a 
“fatherless’ Society ; 


r aims to have lost the 
infantile need for Protection by a father figure impersonated by the 
tuling monarch. Goy 


eling of social isolation which Weber had already 
like ruler. Fromm fully 
change. Our feeling of 
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en Dept pal of areas that exists once two individuals 
cit" ia sentation ee, Fromm sees modern man’s deliverance 
Socikites ‘a _ ie ms the proper integration of his object rela- 
wore a oe nost expression of which are love and productive 
sibidivows fife Wi nnects—as I do—cultural creativeness with a fuller 
eouatiun Scien iia only hope that the cycle of advancing and 
ct s of Eros and Thanatos may turn once again and allow 
Heidi gn the graces of culture—to reintegrate our impoverished 
ibidinous life. 

Our tentative diagnosis of a friendlier atmos: 
art (see p. 176) pointed to such a possible favo’ 
tural cycle. After centuries of recession from 
appeared to us to turn back towards it, possi 
libidinous’ realism such as we found it in the ( 
Egypt. We may also observe the relenting of anti-libidinous trends in 
other fields. The first half of this century not only destroyed the tradi- 
tional values of beauty in art, but cultural ‘values’ in general. Accepted 
values were analysed and often found wanting. Psycho-analysis played 
a leading réle in this game of cultural self-destruction. Once psycho- 
analysis brought to light the many irrational and infantile tendencies 
behind our cultural values, those values were at once deemed remnants 
of infantile attitudes unworthy of a truly rational ‘adult’. Thus, as we 
have just seen, beliefs in a personal God and political monarchy were 
condemned as infantile. But are not all cultural values in the last resort 
‘irrational’ and ‘infantile’? It is no longer necessary to criticize the 
‘Brave New World’ of the last decades when Logical Positivism dis- 
established metaphysical values, and analytical Jurisprudence discarded 
as unscientific the concepts of Justice and Natural Law. Today the 
self-destructive game of ‘debunking’ has become somewhat old- 
fashioned and appears to be not quite so brave as it first looked ; we are 
busy reintegrating our cultural values. 


phere in modern abstract 
urable turn in the cul- 
outer reality our art 
bly towards a truly 
naive) art of ancient 


ural evolution in terms of advancing 
f disintegrated and reintegrated libi- 
e the same model which we 
tivity of the individual mind 


Can we generally describe cult 
and receding Thanatos urges Or © 
dinous values? In other words, can We us 


found so useful to describe the creative ac 
also for describing the mass-psychological process which stimulates 
specific cultural act tain historical junctures? I feel that the 
attempt is justified, t it brings into prominence 


1 Loe. cit., P- 21. 2 Jbid., p. 24. 


ivities at cer 
at least for the reason tha 
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POSTSCRIPT 


the action of irrational internal urges acting from within which are at 
neglected in the study of culture today. The concept of recurring epee 
Psychological cycles in cultural evolution has to be approache hie 
caution. The time span of such a cycle is usually so great that its mel 
ning takes us back into prehistory. So far we have studied ri 

descending phase of the cultural cycle in Western civilization lea Ing 
down from the ‘ Failure of Nerve’ in classical rationality. The preceding 


both hard-hitting and convincing. 


y too statically. He pays tribute to 
Ruth Benedict’s gestalt Psychological description of culture patterns and 
somehow expects that a particular culture springs to life within a definite 


pattern of its own which may then remain largely unchanged in its later 
history.? 


€ analysis of gestalt patterns and style 
ith the conscious surface of art form and 


ar © atmosphere in the Middle Ae ier 
© as the corres ondin i ase i e cultura 
cycle? Can we, furthermore, discover in th edie nding phase in th 


come to trust the Vidi f artistic struc- 
ture as the most trustworthy ua vis evidence of arti 

mptom 
and trends? Ymptom of depth. 


“Psychological cultural attitudes 
2 The Birth of Civiliz 


i ation in the Near East (Willi 
® Benedict, R., Patterns of Culture (London, Routed a. 


Orgate, 1951).° 
DD; 
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POSTSCRIPT 


oe of patterns above throw them into ever-new forms; we 
ah prbclict ig their surface effects in advance, any more than we 
ik rate — course of art history. Hence even if a depth- 
te predict ia od e of culture were proved it could not possibly help us 
ai : ee 

produced a ening Se eine Fie ate pore on 
phies among the e iad varied f ear pov pen 
iis i A 4 q y variec patterns of the Hellenistic culture sphere 
Steareke 'y oe mutual diffusion and antagonism produced still more 
desiinge 2 “ . r described the upsurge of the oral Prometheus guilt 
eae; et em later I could not thereby alone account for the 
Buopean a icy in the reactions among various environments. The 
ies tos dort h would allow the full irrationality and cruelty of these 
an ago _themselves in persecution and obscurantism. On 
‘iaited nie soil where some measure of the classical spirit still pre- 
barnes fs culture of the Provence enjoyed its pre-scientific 
6th Se wit gusto; the Italian Renaissance could still deal effectively 

vanarola’s zeal and intolerance, and by its already scientific 


pirit quickly neutralized any pre-scientific fears and anxieties. 
ivilization dissolves into a multi- 


Mes we are pleased to call Western ct 
e of very flexible, fusing, and disengaging units, each equipped with 
a pattern and cultural rhythm of its own and each flowering at different 
periods (Italian Renaissance, English Tudor, French Baroque, and per- 

Weimar Republic). But 


haps also the inter-war period of the German 
above these smaller eddies in the stream of cultural growth we may 


discern more extended cyclical movements, far less differentiated but 
also less influenced by external surface factors. Prof. Toynbee’s rationa- 
lizing attempt at explaining culture change as response tO external 


challenges may well stand ; but it has to be underpinned by considering 
suing from the restless archaic 


also the response to internal ‘challenges’ is 

urges slumbering within us. The history of art and also that of religion, 

which are less dependent on external factors, can be expected to show 

the pressure of hidden irrational tendencies most clearly; hence the 

possibly far-reaching significance which a depth-psychological analysis 
history at large. Our 


of art form may acquire for the writing of cultural 
aesthetic argument had to leave many connecting threads hanging loose; 


to gather them up into a comprehensive study of the cultural process 
must remain the object of a future investigation which may well reflect 
new light on the depth-psychological study of artistic structure attempted 
in this book. The cultural process is by its very nature indivisible. 
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Addendum 


REUD’S reconstruction of prehistory rests on the assumption that 
Fees: unconscious phantasies represent memories of actual 

(conscious) behaviour in primeval times, e.g. the present individual- 
and mass-psychological Oedipus phantasies were once‘ acted out’ in overt 
crimesof patricide and incest. I followed Freud’s examplein my hypothesis 
ofa primeval crisis in which now unconscious modes of perception woul 


pp- 81 n., 220, 260). Yet it may be 
nscious must have been conscious 
underwent repression. It was sure 
cious mind perpetuated the child’s 
67). Recent investigations, however, 
ult, possesses a rich phantasy life part 
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studies in certain border subjects between 
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FEELING AND FORM 


A Theory of Art 


SUSANNE K. LANGER 
Author of Philosophy ina New Key’ 


Illustrated 28s. sier 


Susanne Langer gives here her philosophy of art. Philosophy in a New Key, 
_ her éarlier work, included an analysis of music which is the foundation of 
the*theory of aesthetics in her new book. 4 : 
The author suggests that among all the theories and philosophies of art 
there is no clear answer to the problem of what art creates. ‘Once you answer 
the question : “What does art create ?” all the further questions of why and how, 
personality, talent and genius, etc., seem to emerge in a new light from the 
central thesis.” All the arts are in some Way analysed in relation to this question, 
and the result is a definition of art which connects it On one side with manual 
skill and on the other with feeling and expression. Art is the creation of forms 
Which are symbols of human feeling. 
The book is written simply, and the argument explained clearly. There can 
be no doubt about the importance of its contribution to aesthetic theory. 


ABSTRACTION AND EMPATHY 


A Contribution to the Psychology of Style 


WILHELM WORRINGER 
TRANSLATION FROM THE GERMAN BY MICHAEL BULLOCK 


ISs, net 


Professor Worringer was cne of the first writers on aesthetics to realize that 
the initial step towards the appreciation of any artistic Style is to acquire an 
understanding of the volition that gave rise to it. In Abstraction and Empathy 
he elaborates this standpoint with especial reference to naturalistic and 
abstract art, He demonstrates the dependence of each upon a particular world 
view and the mode of experiencing art arising out of it. Naturalism he equates 
with an attitude of trust and confidence in the outer world and especially 
the living, organic world. The experience of naturalistic art consists in feeling- 
oneself-into (empathy) its forms, which mirror the organic world and thereby 
the spectator’s own vital sensations. Abstract art, on the other hand, is the 
product of a feeling of anguish and bewilderment in face of the instability and 
complexity of the organic world, and an attempt to escape from the capricious- 
ness of the living into the dependability and regularity of the world of inert, 
crystalline forms, ; 

Despite the seemingly specialized nature of its theme, Abstraction and 
Empathy has, in Germany, run into no less than eleven editions from its first 
appearance in 1908 to the new impression of 1951. It has contributed more 
than perhaps any other book to a re-appraisal of the art that lies outside the 
Classical, naturalistic tradition, and opened the way for the abstract trends so 
characteristic of all contemporary art, even that which is not avowedly abstract. 
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